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JOSIAH ROYCE. 
PROF. GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, ’64. 


A PICTURESQUE figure has left us, a prodigious scholar, a stimulating 
teacher, a heroic character, a playful and widely loved friend. He was one 
of the glories of three universities — California, Johns Hopkins, Harvard 
—and was almost as well known in England, France, and Germany as 
here. His thought is already absorbed into the mind of the race. To depict 
the great philosopher in due proportions will be the work of another time, 
place, and writer. The present paper has a narrower and more personal 
aim. We teachers work in a way unlike the members of other professions. 
We constitute a family, which meets each week, and feels its mutual 
dependence; our successes and failures are interlocked, ourselves enriched 
by the supplemental traits of one another. When one of us dies, his col- 
leagues mourn, not for the public loss alone, but for their own much more, 
each sharing with each such bits of remembrance as illustrate the beauty 
and excellence of the absent friend. In the family journal of Harvard I 
would record in this fragmentary and intimate way the affection which 
thirty-four years have bred in me for Josiah Royce. 

He was early remarkable. We all know the poverty and isolation of his 
boyish years and have heard that he moved through those hardships with 
the same unflinching cheerfulness with which in later years he met public 
attack, domestic affliction, and failing health. Such hardships would have 
quenched a less resolute spirit. Parents of slender means bore him in an 
obscure valley of California in 1855, a time when that State was more cut 
off from the rest of the world than any other has ever been. Things of the 
mind were little regarded by the early gold-seekers. The State University 
did not begin instruction at Berkeley till 1873, but it had Royce already 
among its students, he taking his bachelor’s degree in 1875. Tuition was 
free, but for “‘a timid and ineffective boy,” as he afterwards called himself, 
discomforts abounded. “‘My comrades,” he writes, “‘very generally found 
me disagreeably striking in my appearance, by reason of the fact that I was 
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red-headed, freckled, countrified, quaint, and unable to play boys’ games.” 
To such exuberant and unimaginative youths Royce’s perpetual inclina- 
tion to ask questions and accumulate knowledge seemed as queer as his 
appearance; but undisturbed, he gathered needed instruction in social 
customs from those who laughed, moral and mental stimulus from the 
books of Mill and Spencer, and still more from two great teachers, Edward 
Rowland Sill, the lucid poet and Professor of English, and Joseph Le Conte, 
the philosophic geologist. His graduation thesis, on the theology of 
‘Eschylus’s Prometheus, was so remarkable that it was printed by the 
University and prompted a group of gentlemen to offer the means for his 
further study in Germany, a welcome aid afterwards scrupulously repaid. 
At several German universities he received profound influences from Kant 
and his Romantic followers, from Schopenhauer, from Lotze. Acquaint- 
ance with Hegel came many years later. Just as his resources were coming 
to an end, Johns Hopkins University was founded and offered Royce one 
of its four earliest Fellowships. He returned to this country and took his 
Doctor’s degree at Baltimore in 1878, immediately afterwards accepting 
an instructorship in Rhetoric and Logic at the University of California. 

Those who know only his later writings may wonder at this appoint- 
ment. One does not easily imagine Royce correcting compositions. The 
style we think of as his was not neat and exemplary. Its sentences were 
usually long and tangled, with a good deal of repetition, and little assistive 
rhythm. Condensed, brilliant, epigrammatic writing was never his. He 
needed considerable sea-room. His papers seem composed rather for the 
clarification of his own mind than for that of his reader. In short, his style 
was rich rather than formal, that of one on whom thoughts were ever 
crowding, and to whom beauty of phrasing made but a slight appeal. A 
peculiarly genuine style it was, therefore, convinced and convincing. No 
one can submit himself to its massive flow without feeling that he is under 
the guidance of a master — competent, candid, large-thoughted, as large 
in heart as in brain. 

Now it is interesting to see that this volume and rush of style came to 
Royce through the deepening experiences of life. In the beginning his 
sentences were brief and conformable to pattern. In his third year of 
teaching he printed a small Primer of Logical Analysis for the Use of 
Composition Students. It is admirably written, academic in its clearness, 
conciseness, and attention to the users’ needs. I name it to mark the con- 
trast between Royce’s early and later styles. But it illustrates well some- 
thing still more important, which I may call the tenacity of his intellectual 
growth. He was ever changing, ever constant. In this his first book he 
treats of the very subject on which his thoughts were largely engaged at 
the time of his death. But how differently the subject was conceived! That 
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was always his mode of progress. He carried his past with him, not drop- 
ping his early conceptions, but evolving them continually into richer sig- 
nificance. Few minds were more progressive; few more steadfast. 

Royce’s departure from California gives us our first view of that easy 
courage which was one of his central traits. The year 1882-83 William 
James was to spend abroad. He and I reported to President Eliot that we 
wished Royce to take his place. We had hardly more knowledge of him 
than a few published papers afforded, while both we and President Eliot 
had been much impressed with the solid qualities of Professor X, who had 
recently been visiting Harvard. That this gentleman would succeed, if 
appointed, was practically certain. Of Royce’s success there might well be 
doubt. But we urged that Professor X would give us something of the 
regulation pattern, while whatever we got from Royce would have its own 
distinction. As the appointment was only temporary, President Eliot 
consented, and we invited Royce, offering a thousand dollars for salary 
and nothing at the close of the year. James was to return. A poor man, and 
with a wife and baby, Royce resigned a permanent position and brought 
his family across the continent. When in later life I asked him how he 
had dared, he said that risks of this sort were inevitable for one who would 
go on to power and were safer the earlier in life they came. In that first 
year he showed his quality so fully that I offered to provide him a second 
opportunity by taking the sabbatical absence which had been for some 
time due me. After two years the entire University was convinced that he 
could not be spared. He became an Instructor for a third year and in 1885 
an Assistant Professor. 

But something happened in that third year which showed the moral 
sensitiveness and heroism of the man. Knowing Royce’s slender means, 
President Eliot suggested to Mr. Augustus Lowell that Royce be offered a 
course of Lowell Lectures, with a fee of a thousand dollars. Royce was 
summoned to a conference. I met him as he returned. He had refused. 
Mr. Lowell, probably feeling some misgivings over the strange youth, had 
told him that the founder’s will contained a statement of religious belief 
to which it was necessary that each lecturer should assent. To this Royce 
demurred. He could accept no creed as a condition of receiving money. 
Uncomplainingly he returned to poverty, and I do not think ever men- 
tioned the matter to half a dozen persons. We who knew persuaded him to 
give to the University in public lectures the material he had intended for 
the Lowell Institute. This was the origin of his Religious Aspect of Phil- 
osophy, published in 1885, a book whose freshness, force, and devout spirit 
gave him a commanding position throughout the country. 

Then followed a period of enormous productivity. Dr. Rand enumer- 
ates twenty-three volumes and ninety-four articles written by Royce, and 
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his oral product was hardly less astonishing. For College work he taught 
more hours than any other member of his Department, saying he preferred 
to do so because in contact with the minds of others he could best formu- 
late his own. Every year he gave numerous lectures, often whole courses, 
at other colleges and cities. At Aberdeen he gave the Gifford Lectures, at 
Oxford those before Manchester New College, and from both universities 
received honorary degrees. For several years he taught in our Summer 
School. He took but one sabbatical year and few vacations, in the early 
years seldom went to bed till after midnight, smoked incessantly, and 
allowed himself little exercise. To bodily conditions he always paid little 
heed. Feeble as he was left by the serious illness of four years ago, it was 
during those four years that some of his strongest books were written, a 
striking instance of scholarly hardihood. To himself he was ever a stern 
taskmaster, and while perhaps overconsiderate in dealing with earnest 
students of middling powers, he was exacting with men of capacity, impa- 
tient with pretenders, and scornful in exposing careless ignorance. Perhaps 
his classes did not always follow the intricacy of his lectures, but they 
knew that something big was going on above them, and were all duly 
elevated. Each gained his own vista into an unsuspected world, many 
having their minds and characters re-created in the process, and every 
year a sufficient number stood ready to elect courses known to be severe. 

It used to be said of Jowett, the Master of Balliol, that nobody else’s 
pupils differed from their master so widely as did his. That is high praise. ; 
A supreme teacher brings into utmost fulness the unlike powers of all his 
scholars. Just this was the aim and glorious accomplishment of Royce. 
He brought out in those who came under him their own native quality and 
had no desire to restrict them to what he himself had seen. Once when he ; 
was to be absent for six weeks in England he asked me to take charge of 
his advanced course. I hesitated, saying I totally disagreed with the doc- 
trine he had been maintaining. He said he knew I did and thought his 
students would gain by getting my point of view. I accordingly did my 
best to pull up the little plants he had industriously set out and to expose 
their roots to the sun. When the class presented a thesis a month or two 
after his return, he told me it was the best he had ever had. One year he 
and James offered a course on Metaphysics together. 

Yet this large tolerance had in it nothing of that negative indifferentism 
which, having no convictions of its own, counts one belief as good as an- 
other. He was ever a believer, precise, insistent, and inquiring, his temper 
constructive and not merely critical. Strikingly original in thought and 
speech, he never ceased to build, each bit of truth captured being firmly 
bound up with what had gone before, till one was equally astonished at the 
range and exactitude of his knowledge. Indeed, whoever talked with him 
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hardly thought of what he knew as knowledge. It was rather a unified 
outlook on life — spacious, detailed, consecrated, amusing, inexhaustible. 
All knowledge was his province. Among his specialties were psychology, 
4 logic, ethics, metaphysics, the philosophies of nature and religion; he knew 
— none better — the course which philosophy had taken since its rise; 
had elaborate acquaintance with mathematics, biology, and most of the 
natural sciences which relate to man; he wrote a novel and a history of 
California; music and poetry were the arts that moved him, and he was at 
home in the literatures of England, Germany, France, and Italy. Yet the 
living man was never lost in the great scholar. The same intellectual im- 
pulse which carried him over such vast scholastic fields sent him just as 
eagerly into the common affairs of the day. The crimes of Germany, the 
land of his spiritual birth, pursued him day and night and had considerable 
influence in bringing about his death. When the quiet scholar stepped on 
the public platform to tell of them, his moral passion swayed the entire 
audience and much of the world outside. No speech of the war resounded 
so far. Men knew that he spoke the ultimate judgment of history. 
But that moral passion deserves a higher name. It was, indeed, religion, 
a feeling not merely reverential toward law, but addressed to a person 
manifested wherever order appears and needing our concurrence to com- 
plete that order. In his all-embracing Absolute, Royce found room for our 
individual existence here and hereafter, for our sins, repentance, atone- 
- ment, and salvation. Loyalty to this sovereign person made him one of the 
most unshakably religious men I have ever known. From organized reli- 
gion he held aloof, partly because it was his disposition in all things to go 
his own way, partly, too, I think, through reaction from certain rigidities 
t of his boyhood. But he acknowledged to me that there was something 
childish in such aversion, and twice in recent years he conducted prayers 
in Appleton Chapel. Personally he fairly lived with the Eternal, the affairs 
of time being still counted worth while because in them too can be seen 
“bright shoots of everlastingness.” To his happy home came many sor- 
rows, “afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes.’”” And he suffered. Who that 
knew that tender heart could doubt it? But at the centre of him there was 
peace. “Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” he always seemed to 
say. Through every experience he walked unperturbed, no fear, no clouded 
intellect, no check of philosophic humor. At one time he was bitterly 
attacked by a man whose ignorant book he had truthfully reviewed. 
Abusive articles were sent broadcast through the country and the Harvard 
Corporation was petitioned to remove him. Just at this time his mother 
died. When I said to him that it was hard to meet two such blows at once, 
he answered, ‘“‘No. Each is bad, but there is a gain in having them to- 
gether. They lean up against each other, and when I become sore over one, 
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the other gives change.” So did he travel on earth’s common way in cheer- 
ful godliness. That elvish figure with the unconventional dress and slouch- 
ing step, that face which blended the infant and the sage, that total per- 
sonality, as amused, amusing, and intent on righteousness as Socrates e, 


himself — happy the University that had for a long time so vitalizing a 
presence! 





THE DEPARTMENT OF THE CLASSICS. 
CLIFFORD H. MOORE, ’89, Professor of Latin. 


In one sense the Department of the Classics is as old as Harvard College, 
for, although the present departments were not organized as committees 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences until 1890-91, Greek and Latin, to- 
gether with Hebrew and mathematics, were almost the only studies pur- 
sued during the first 150 years of the College. “The Laws, Liberties, and 
Orders of Harvard College,” prepared by President Dunster and accepted 
by the Overseers in 1642, state the terms of admission as follows: ‘“‘ When 
any scholar is able to read Tully, or such-like Latin author ex tempore, and 
make and speak true Latin in verse andé prose suo (ut atunt) marte, and 
decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue, 
then may he be admitted into the College, nor shall any claim admission 
before such qualifications.” The test prescribed by the President in the 
same year for admission to the bachelor’s degree was the ability “to read 
the original of the Old and New Testaments into the Latin tongue, and to 
resolve them logically”; for the master’s degree it was ordained: “* Every 
scholar, that giveth up in writing a synopsis or summary of Logic, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy, and is 
ready to defend his thesis or positions, withal skilled in the originals afore- 
said . .. shall be capable of the second degree, of Master of Arts.” In 
1650 the public examinations for the first degree were in “the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues, and Rhetoric, Logic, and Physics.” Even at the end 
of the eighteenth century the classics, Hebrew or French, mathematics, 
rhetoric, logic, physics, and ethics, with some history and natural philos- 
ophy, formed the entire course of study. The ready use of Latin in written 
and oral exercises was still expected, although doubtless the law of 1642, 
which forbade the scholars ever to use their mother tongue, except in pub- 
lic exercises, no longer was in force. Yet such a curriculum cannot be 
called a narrow one, for it fairly corresponded to the encyclopedia of 
knowledge and in large degree met the intellectual interests of those days. 
The value of the training given was attested by the services of the gradu- 
ates of Harvard College. 
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The nineteenth century saw an enormous expansion in the number of 
subjects, literary, historical, and scientific, which demanded interest and 
study. It was no longer possible or desirable that Greek and Latin should 
claim so large a part of the students’ time as they had done in the two 
previous centuries. The Catalogue of 1850 shows that French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian had found a place; likewise history and political sci- 
ence; and seven natural sciences were recognized. The history of the epoch 
which began in 1869 with the election of President Eliot is familiar. During 
the forty years of his administration the number of subjects taught greatly 
multiplied. Larger equipment was provided, especially for scientific sub- 
jects, and the so-called free elective system was given wide scope. Further- 
more, with the increase of wealth which followed the Civil War, a college 
experience began to be sought by youths who were brought up in en- 
vironments which hardly favored literary studies. The result of these 
and other causes has been that an interest in literature is no longer so 
common among college students as formerly, and that Greek and Latin 
have naturally felt the change more keenly than their more modern 
sisters. 

But, at the same time, the Classics have shared in the great expansion 
of which I have been speaking. In 1825 one professor and three instruc- 
tors gave the entire instruction in Greek and Latin; the growth of graduate 
study and the expansion of the College have led to a steady increase in the 
number of teachers until to-day there are in the Department eight profes- 
sors, including one professor of classical archaeology and one of ancient 
history, two assistant professors, two instructors and one assistant. 

During the last two hundred and seventy-five years there have been many 
interesting and eminent men among the classical teachers. To go no farther 
back than 1811, when professorships of Greek and Latin were first estab- 
lished, we can name Ashur Ware (1811-15) and Levi Frisbee (1811-17); 
the former became judge of the United States District Court in Maine, the 
latter Alford Professor in this University. Charles Beck, like Charles Fol- 
len, a political exile from Germany, was Professor of Latin for eighteen 
years (1832-50), and by his publications, especially on Petronius, gave 
distinction to classical scholarship in America. George Martin Lane, second 
scholar of the Class of 1846, University Professor 1851-69, Pope Professor 
1869-94, is happily remembered by the older graduates for his great learn- 
ing and his pungent wit. Especially notable were three incumbents of the 
Eliot Professorship of Greek. The earliest was Edward Everett (1815-26), 
first scholar of the Class of 1811, who later became President of Harvard 
(1846-49); he also had a distinguished public career as United States Sen- 
ator, Secretary of State, Minister to Great Britain, and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. C. C. Felton, eighth scholar of the Class of 1827, held the pro- 
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fessorship for twenty-six years (1834-60), when he resigned to become 
President. His successor was W. W. Goodwin (1860-1901), second scholar 
of 1851, who during his long tenure brought distinction to the University 
and to American scholarship by his learning and personal character. Nor 
should we neglect to name in this connection John S. Popkin, —‘‘Old Pop” 
as he was familiarly known, —first scholar of the Class of 1792, Eliot Pro- 
fessor 1826-33; and Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, who abandoned 
his early intention to become a monk and emigrated to this country, where 
he taught first at Amherst College; at Harvard he served as Tutor, Assist- 
ant Professor, and Professor from 1842 to 1883. A delightful account of his 
strange personality and many of the anecdotes which are attached to him 
were published some years ago by Professor Palmer. F. D. Allen, J. B. 
Greenough, C. L. Smith, Minton Warren, J. H. Wright, and M. H. Morgan, 
hardly need be named to recall them to the graduates of more recent years. 

The growth in the number of teachers has naturally been due to an 
increase in the classical courses offered. Although Latin was the common 
tongue of educated men in the 17th and 18th centuries, the authors read 
were apparently few. During the earlier period the ability to turn into 
Latin the Greek of the New Testament and into both Greek and Latin the 
Hebrew of the Old, was the chief aim of the classical instruction; indeed, 
the course was theological rather than literary. Cicero, Virgil, and the 
Greek Testament are the only authors named in the documents available 
for the first century and a half of our collegiate history. And even down to 
1830 the classical offering was meagre indeed. But soon after, under the 
influence of Professors Beck and Felton, the range and amount of reading 
considerably increased. Since that time the courses have grown until to- 
day a student who pursues both Greek and Latin, or either language, for 
two years only in College will have read something of the best literature in 
epic, elegiac, lyric, and dramatic poetry; in prose he will have become ac- 
quainted with history, oratory, and biography; and he will have had an 
opportunity to read two of Plato’s Dialogues and Horace’s Satires and 
Epistles. The authors from whom his reading is drawn include Homer and 
Virgil; Archilochus, Simonides, Solon, Theognis, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid; Alczeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Catullus, and Horace; Zschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides; Aristophanes and Terence; Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Cesar, Livy, and Tacitus; Lysias and Cicero; Plutarch and 
Plato. There are also opportunities offered the student in the composition 
courses, not only to improve his knowledge of the structure of Greek and 
Latin, but to acquire a feeling for style, which can be most easily gained in 
any language by writing or by speaking it. One who concentrates in the 
classics throughout his undergraduate course will form some acquaintance 
with all the chief authors and forms of literature developed by the Greeks 
and Romans. 
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More striking still has been the expansion of advanced instruction in 
classics since 1872, when the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was first es- 
tablished. Then there was little open to the graduate students which was 
not available for undergraduates and suited to them, but a large amount 
of private reading was always done; to-day courses are offered to graduates 
covering not only the literatures from the earliest to the latest period of 
antiquity, but also dealing with history, political antiquities, religion, epi- 
graphy, palaeography, grammar, the history of classical studies, ancient 
art, and archaeology. The number of advanced students in the last forty-four 
years has been large, and of them no less than ninety-one have obtained the 
doctorate; this number has been equaled only by those in chemistry, Eng- 
lish, and philosophy including psychology, and that in the last few years. 
Most of the classical doctors have become teachers. The list began with 
William Everett, Ph.D. 1875, long Headmaster of Adams Academy, Quincy. 
He was followed by John Williams White, Ph.D. 1877, Tutor, 1874-77; As- 
sistant Professor, 1877-84, Professor, 1884-1909; now Professor Emeritus, 
actively engaged in scholarly labor, the results of which have received gen- 
erous recognition in Europe and America. Of the 84 classical doctors now 
living, 7 are teaching in Harvard University, 54 in 47 other institutions, 
including 10 New England colleges and 11 state universities; 13 are con- 
nected with important schools; and the rest are engaged in a variety of 
pursuits as editors, curators in museums, private scholars, etc. The num- 
ber of those who have spent one or two years with us in advanced study of 
the classics has naturally been many times the total number of doctors. 
Many, but by no means all of these men also, have adopted teaching as a 
profession, and are holding positions in virtually every state in the Union. 
The demand for able and well-trained classical teachers each year is large; 
occasionally the inexperienced man here, as in every field, finds it difficult 
to get a start; but it is hard each year to meet the requests for experienced 
men. 

From what has just been said it is evident that the Department of the 
Classics, like all other departments, now deals with two classes of students 
— undergraduates and graduates — whose needs are somewhat different. 
The subjects and the methods of instruction, therefore, are adapted to each 
class: for undergraduates the courses are primarily literary and historical, 
with only so much attention to grammar as is necessary to explain the liter- 
ature. The grammatical instruction of an earlier time lives today only in 
the imaginative memories of the older graduates. It goes without saying 
that no man can appreciate the literature of any people if he does not know 
the grammar of the language in which that literature is written; but it is a 
fact that the teaching of grammar as an end in itself, either in school or 
to undergraduates in college, disappeared: years since from all our better 
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institutions. Instruction in the classics for undergraduates, like that given 
in other literatures, is aimed to meet the needs of young men desiring a 
general liberal education. It is clearly differentiated from that intended 
for graduates, whose purposes are professional and whose work must be 
specialized. 

Yet the Department holds firmly the conviction that the professional 
classical scholar must base all his work on a wide and thorough knowledge 
of the literatures. Many of the courses for graduates, therefore, are liter- 
ary, and no man is admitted to final candidacy for the doctorate until he 
has shown that he has read widely in both literatures, and has proved by 
examination that he can handle the languages with ease and accuracy. 
Many other courses introduce the advanced student to special fields of study 
in history or antiquities, that he may make such acquaintance with them 
as the scholar requires. The thesis for the doctorate is intended to make 
its writer, through his own investigations, master in some corner of a single 
field and, therefore, better able to judge the work of others. An examina- 
tion, however, of the subjects of doctors’ dissertations during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years will show that on the whole literary and historical 
interests are the ones most emphasized in graduate as well as in under- 
graduate instruction. 

The reason for this emphasis on literature is to be found in the concep- 
tion which the Department of the Classics has of its own functions and 
opportunities. Briefly stated, its aim is to present primarily the civiliza- 
tions of ancient Greece and Rome. The sculpture and public architecture 
of the Greeks, the great legal and political systems of the Romans, bear 
witness to the genius of each people; and for these important fields due 
provision is made. But on the whole the Greek and Roman literatures are 
the supreme artistic expressions of the two civilizations, and are, moreover, 
the forms of expression most widely understood today. By encouraging 
literary study at every stage, by fostering one of the most permanent and 
one of the highest interests of men, the Department believes that it best 
serves both undergraduates and graduates. 

To enumerate the writings of classical teachers, past or present, would 
be out of place here. Even a brief and modern list would contain the name 
of every teacher mentioned in an earlier paragraph, among whom Beck, 
Felton, Sophocles, and Goodwin would hold the front rank. Today the 
members of the Department find classical journals at home and abroad 
open to them, and they carry on a regular publication of their own. The 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology were made possible in 1890 by a 
fund of $6000, contributed by the Class of 1856, of which Professor J. B. 
Greenough was a member. Twenty-seven annual volumes have now been 
published. Although most of the papers have been written by Harvard 
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men, occasionally contributions have been admitted from distinguished 
scholars in other American or in English universities. 

In all their present activities the teachers of the classics, in common with 
many of their colleagues, are prompted by a motive which has not yet been 
mentioned. In the disasters which the war is bringing upon the world, 
there is grave danger that the finer parts of our civilization, the things 
which man has acquired by painful labor through untold generations — 
an interest in literature, art, philosophy, pure science, and all the “unprac- 
tical” but highest interests of man — may be diminished or even lost. 
The attention may be so concentrated on the present moment that men 
will lose their sense of connection with the past, and so fail to understand 
their own history; civilization may become more materialistic and sordid, 
or if men’s thoughts are properly directed, it may be made something finer 
and nobler than before. One of the first tasks is to preserve the best in the 
past and to keep large groups of young men keenly aware of their indebted- 
ness to other peoples and to older civilizations. If this is not done, much of 
the road up which mankind has traveled, will have to be laboriously trav- 
ersed again. Here, then, is an opportunity for service which, always ex- 
isting, is now made more imperative by present conditions. The Depart- 
ment of the Classics feels that it can render an important service to the 
present time and to the future by teaching to undergraduates the literature 
and the history of ancient Greece and Rome as a part of that culture which 
considerable numbers of educated men should possess, and by training 
graduate students to be masters of their subject, that they may in time 
teach others. Thereby the ancient classics may do their part to preserve 
and to stimulate a regard for the higher human interests. The task is one 
which calls for the codperation of all who care for literature, art, philosophy, 
and pure science. This proposes no conflict between these interests and 
applied science or vocational pursuits. Society needs men trained in vari- 
ous ways to serve its many ends. Therefore many forms of training are 
needed — those which foster the more spiritual aims and interests no less 
than those which perform the necessary work of increasing material wealth. 
Without men of vision, a people may exist, but it cannot truly live. 

It were needless here to defend the ancient classics as effective agents in 
training cultivated men and leaders. That defense may better be left to the 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, engineers, diplomats, bankers, editors, and 
men of affairs who have spoken in no uncertain terms. Such men as Fair- 
fax Harrison, Esq., President of the Southern Railway Company; Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge; Dean Vaughn, of the Medical School of the Univer- 
4 sity of Michigan; William Sloane, Esq., of New York; Hon. John W. Fos- 
ter; Viscount Bryce; Lord Cromer; Sir William Osler; M. Guillain, Presi- 
dent of the French Forges and Furnaces; M. Lechevallier, an eminent min- 
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ing engineer, and others of like rank, are men whose judgment and motives 
are not open to suspicion. Or we may recall the fact that the late Charles 
Francis Adams, who, in his Phi Beta Kappa address of 1883, did more per- 
haps than any other man to diminish the study of Greek, in another Phi 
Beta Kappa address twenty-three years later recanted his former avowals; 
and that in France within ten years after the action of the French Ministry 
of Education in 1902, which diminished the study of Greek and Latin, a 
popular reaction in favor of the classics was led by scientists, engineers, 
and men of letters which actually caused an increase in the number study- 
ing Latin over the number so engaged previous to 1902. Within the present 
year in England, now suffering under the shock and stress of war, when a 
proposal was made to displace the classics for applied science and similar 
subjects, a public letter was issued, signed by twenty-three men promi- 
nent in government, finance, science, literature, and the church. The list 
includes Lords Bryce, Cromer, Curzon, Walter Leaf, Sir William Osler, H. 
A. L. Fisher, G. O. Trevelyan, Sir Archibald Geikie, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, all known to Americans. Every 
lover of the classics will be glad to take as his creed their’ statement, 
a portion of which is here quoted: 


It is our conviction that the nation requires scientific method and a belief in 
mental training, even more than physical science, and that the former is by no means 
identical with the latter. We might enthrone physical science in all our schools 
without acquiring as a nation what we most need, the persuasion that knowledge 
is essential to progress, and that it has to be acquired by the cultivation of the 
faculty of independent reflection, which implies the power of selecting, combining, 
and testing the essential facts of the subject in hand. This scientific method is not 
the peculiar property of physical science: all good work in all studies is based upon 
it; it is indispensable to law, history, classics, politics, and all branches of knowledge 
rightly understood. What we want is scientific method in all the branches of an 
education which will develop human faculty and the power of thinking clearly to the 
highest possible degree. 

In this education we believe that the study of Greece and Rome must always 
have a large part, because our whole civilization is rooted in the history of these 
peoples, and without knowledge of them cannot be properly understood. The small 
city communities of Greece created the intellectual life of Europe. In their liter- 
ature we find models of thought and expression, and meet the subtle and powerful 
personalities who originated for Europe all forms of poetry, history, and philosophy, 
and even physical science itself, no less than the ideal of freedom and the concep- 
tion of a self-governing democracy; while the student is introduced to the great 
problems of thought and life at their springs, before he follows them through the 
wider but more confused currents of the modern world. Nor can it be right that the 
educated citizens of a great empire should remain ignorant of the first state that 
met the problem of uniting in a contented and prosperous commonwealth nations 
differing in race, temper, and culture, and which has left so deep a mark on the 
language, law, and political conceptions of Europe. Some knowledge of Latin is 
indispensable for the intelligent study of any one of these things, and even for the 
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intelligent use of our own language. Greece and Rome afford us unique instances, 
the one of creative and critical intelligence, the other of constructive statesmanship. 
Nor can we afford to neglect the noble precepts and shining examples of patriotism 
with which their history abounds.! 


FOUR HARVARD EDITORS. 


Many Harvard graduates have done excellent work as editors of papers 
and magazines in different parts of the country. The four who are dis- 
cussed below have not been chosen because they stand, necessarily, above 
all the others, but because they are thoroughly representative. They are 
not all of the same generation; they represent radically different views on 
political and other questions; but they are all men who do their work to 
the best of their ability, honestly, and fearlessly. All four have made their 
mark on the national consciousness, one by his gentle and penetrating 
humor, one by his broad-minded conduct of a serious and admirable 
monthly journal, one by his brilliant and telling criticisms of men and 
events in a great daily paper, and another by his skilful handling of a pop- 
ular weekly. They are all the kind of men whom Harvard is proud to 
claim as her children. 


Epwarp S. Martin, ’77. 


In the Harvard of the Seventies the old and new methods of education 
were whimsically blended. There was but one form of examination for 
admission and the Freshmen were put in a rigid Procrustes bed for one 
year; they emerged from this pupa to absolute freedom -of electives 
and they were permitted to cut as many recitations as they chose. So 
boys came there, according to the time-honored joke, to make Harvard 
a learned institution by bringing some knowledge there and taking away 
very little. But all had to be grounded in Latin and Greek, and many of 
them were fond of browsing in the Library, but young men going to this 
topsy-turvy place found it delightful. 

One of them, Edward S. Martin, brought up in the country, had begun 
to cultivate the Muse on his oatmeal porridge. His Muse was the same 
lady loved of Thackeray, as ballad-writer; of Praed, master of light, 


1 For the statements made in the later paragraphs above, reference may be made 
to the following: Charles Francis Adams: Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses (1907), 
pp. 131 f.; James Bryce: University and Historical Addresses (1913), pp. 17-31; 
Ernest Dimnet: France Herself Again (1914), pp. 429-33; Fairfax Harrison: The 
School of Hellas. An address before the Virginia Classical Association (1914); Henry 
Cabot Lodge: Two Commencement Addresses (1915); Francis W. Kelsey, editor: 
Latin and Greek in American Education, with symposia on the value of humanistic 
studies (1911); London Daily Times (May 4, 1916, p. 6); The Spectator (Sept. 9, 
1916, pp. 286/.); Alfred E. Stearns: ‘‘Some Fallacies inthe Modern Educational 
Scheme,” Atlantic Monthly (November, 1916, pp. 641-53). 
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humorous musical verse; of Calverley, ingenious of rhyme, skilful of 
epithet. Martin wrote many verses for the Advocate, and later for the 
Lampoon, and about 1880 he had the idea fixed of establishing the latter 
paper in the busy world, so that when John Mitchell started Life in 
1883, Martin was naturally made its first editor. An illness compelled 
him to vacate the chair, but a year or two later he returned, to begin 
his witty lay sermons addressed from the Jester’s pulpit to the congrega- 
tion of Life's readers, prejudiced Americans for the most part. To these, 
little used to hearing the truth told to them about themselves and the 
ways of their world, the genial, fair-minded writer has preached, these 
many years, “with charity toward all, with malice toward none.”’ He has 
written of the Presidents from Arthur to Wilson during all the thirty-odd 
years the country has been growing from prosperity to preposterous 
prosperity. 

From the cartoons in old Punches, the reader of English history gets the 
human side of the statesmen who have helped govern that country; and 
from Life’s editorial articles by E. S. M. the student of our times will get 
a most valuable light. 

In his talks to us all in Life, he is never shrill or vituperative. In simple, 
well-chosen words he states the facts, and leaves his reader to supply 
adjectives and to draw inferences, and now and then a flash of wit, “‘like 
unexpected light, surprises.”” His point of view, like his style, is all his 
own. He knows his United States. He has met its workers, captains of 
industry, society leaders, authors, statesmen, and when he writes, his 
readers have the benefit of the experience of a clever man of the world as 
well as of a poet and wit. 


J. T. Wheelwright, ’76. 
ELLERY SEDGWICK, 94. 


A CONTRIBUTOR of many articles to the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford, [’86], has recently published a volume, Union Portraits, which 
he dedicates “‘ To Ellery Sedgwick, with infinite gratitude for the two great- 
est kindnesses that can be shown by an editor: giving advice when it is 
wanted and withholding it when it is not.” 

This felicitous imputation touches upon one of the two chief points of 
equipment for a successful magazine editor, which are his relations to con- 
tributors and his relations to the reading public. He must possess some 
sympathetic understanding of both. It is well for him to have had enough 
experience of writing for periodicals to realize the nature of the task. It 
is perhaps even more essential that he should be able not only to visualize 
his constituency but also to identify himself, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, with all the various human elements and interests represented among 
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those who read his magazine. An unusual combination of external and in- 
ternal circumstances is required to provide this double equipment. 

As a possible future editor of the Atlantic, a member of the Sedgwick 
family of Stockbridge has the initial advantage of being born and nourished 
in an atmosphere of intimate sympathy with the ideals for which the 
Atlantic, through its nearly threescore years of existence, has consistently 
stood. It is not strange that as early as the time of his graduation at 
Harvard, in 1894, Ellery Sedgwick had a definite ambition to become some 
day editor of the Atlantic Monthly. The advice that it was futile to embark 
on a career which should culminate in occupying a single position, already 
filled, did not deter him from such an embarkation. After an eager study 
of letters, history, and affairs in college, he made a brief experiment in 
newspaper work in Worcester, and returned for a year as a teacher to 
Groton School, where he had been a pupil. Then came his editorial ap- 
prenticeship of four years, 1896-1900, in the office of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, to which many Harvard editors, both past and present members of 
its staff, owe so much in their professional training. It was in this period 
that Sedgwick wrote the short life of Tom Paine in the series of “‘ Beacon 
Biographies,”’ a little book of merit not surpassed even by that of the pun 
in which one of his editorial colleagues, the late John Mack, °95, defined 
it as “ Paine’s-Ellery-Compound.” 

It was not in nature, however, that Sedgwick should remain long in a 
subordinate position, and in 1900 he undertook the editorship of Leslie’s 
Monthly Magazine in New York. The task was one of revivification, and 
so ardently did the young editor pursue it, laboring day and night with all 
the intensity demanded in a period of keen journalistic rivalry among the 
less expensive New York magazines, that after five years Leslie’s grew 
into the American Magazine, which was purchased by a strong group of 
former associates of McClure’s. Through these years of exacting toil, con- 
stantly quickened by contacts with persons in all parts of the country, 
Sedgwick had established himself firmly as a marked man among the 
editors and publishers of periodicals. 

His brief connections, now ensuing, with McClure’s Magazine and the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., though episodic in character, 
nevertheless contributed something of value to the equipment of qualify- 
ing experience for the fulfilment of Sedgwick’s early ambition. The seventh 
editor of the Atlantic, Professor Bliss Perry, was ready in 1908 to devote 
himself more completely to his work of teaching. Instead of filling his 
place with a newly employed editor, the publishers of the magazine, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, were themselves ready to entertain a pro- 
posal to part with the Aflantic, not to anybody, possibly indifferent to 
the traditions which were a very part of its being, but to Ellery Sedgwick, 
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as head of an “‘Atlantic Monthly Company,” and as editor of the maga- 
zine. This transaction was accomplished, and since 1909 Sedgwick has 
been both the chief owner and the editor of the Atlantic. 

Of what this has meant the reading public is well aware. It is no dis- 
paragement to the previous editors and publishers that the circulation of 
the magazine has enormously increased. For the first time since the days 
of James T. Fields, the editor of the Atlantic has also been one of its own- 
ers. This union of functions is in itself desirable, in that it implies the 
primacy of the magazine in the interest of the person chiefly concerned 
with it. He is not giving half of his time and thought to something else. 
The union is especially fortunate when it is embodied in an experienced 
publisher and an accomplished, vigorous editor. The result to be expected is 
essentially the result one sees. 

This sketch has dealt mainly with the external circumstances to which 
reference has been made. A word must be said about the internal circum- 
stances. The vitality which marks the Atlantic every month is in large 
measure a personal product. The humani nihil alienum quality of the 
editor has a clear reflection in the pages of the magazine. His zest for 
every significant phase of thought and deed affecting his contemporaries 
assures the fruitful opening of many doors. His roots in the same tradi- 
tions as those of the Atlantic certify its remaining the Atlantic still. His 
occasional contributions to the pages of the magazine reveal — most for- 
tunately — a range of sympathies into which it cannot be expected that 
every reader will enter. A parochial editor would produce a parochial 
magazine. The editor of the Atlantic, on the contrary, is rendering a 
national public service of enlightenment and stimulus, to be counted 


among the most effective forces of our civilization. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 


Frank HERBERT Simonps, ’00. 


Frank H. Srvonps, ’00, may almost be said to have brought the 
daily newspaper editorial page into favor again. As was the case with 
Dana and Greeley and the other exponents of “‘personal journalism” in the 
past, he has occasionally roused as much antagonism as sympathy; but, 
like them, he has made people listen. Oddly enough, too, he has made them 
listen first on Dana’s paper and then on Greeley’s. He is now the editorial 
chief of the New York Tribune, and has had much to do with the renaissance 
of that semi-moribund journal in the past two years. Many people, no 
doubt, have read his page for his editorials analyzing the military and poli- 
tical strategy of the Great War; but his interests, naturally, do not stop 
there and his influence has become potent in all phases of editorial dis- 
cussion. 
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Simonds was born in Lexington, Massachusetts, of a Yankee father and 
an Irish mother — a too rare racial crossing. In College he strove little 
for the usual undergraduate prizes. He preferred to sit at his ground floor 
window in Matthews and make epigrams about those who did so strive. 
Epigrams came easy to him, combining as he does the Celtic sparkle and 
the Yankee dryness. He dropped out of College for a time to fight with 
the Sixth Massachusetts in the war with Spain, and returned to plaster his 
wall with military maps of the Boer War. He was graduated with his 
class, but I recall that it was rather a close shave. 

Shortly after graduation he joined the staff of the New York Tribune as 
a reporter, later becoming an Albany and then a Washington legislative 
correspondent. From the Tribune he went to the New York Evening Post, 
as their Albany correspondent, and, with a freer rein, began to gain recog- 
nition. It was at this time that he christened Mr. Hughes “Charles the 
Baptist.’ From the Post he was called to the Morning Sun, as an editorial 
writer, and later was made editor-in-chief of the Evening Sun. 

Then came the Great War. Simonds had always been a student of 
European politics and military establishments. He collected books about 
Algiers as other men collect vases or paintings; he pored over maps of the 
Balkans as you or I play golf. He knew every military road in Europe. 
The invasion of Belgium found him prepared, better prepared than any 
editor in America, perhaps. It was his tide, and he took it at the flood. 
His leaders on the War were at once recognized as clear, dispassionate, 
and well-informed, and they became the talk of New York. Then the 
Tribune called him to his present post as their editorial chief. 

His leaders and articles on the strategy of the Great War have been 
published in two volumes, and his eloquent articles on the defense of 
Verdun, the result of his trip to France last Spring, have also appeared 
in book form. His editorials are probably more widely quoted in France and 
England than those of any other American editor, and they have done 
much toward restoring the ancient prestige of the Tribune. 

Concerning his attacks on President Wilson and his attitude toward 
“Americanism” there is a wide divergence of opinion. It is probably true 
that he clings to the rather out-worn methods of party strife; and as for 
‘* Americanism,”’ perhaps the Tribune knows what it is as well as anybody 
else! At least, it includes the rights of each of us to our own definition. 
Simonds has his, and the supreme ability to make other people harken to it. 
He is putting the newspaper editorial page back on the map. 

W. P. Eaton, ’00. 
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Mark SuLLIvAN, ’00. 


Mark SULLIVAN is best known as the man who wrote so vigorously about 
the insurgents in Congress and lent such valuable support to the move- 
ment that finally resulted in the Progressive Party. Few readers of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine think of him as a successful, constructive 
editor of an important periodical who has lifted his publication to commer- 
cial prosperity by creditable, legitimate editing, without resort to the clap- 
trap and sensationalism so often inseparably connected with profitable 
magazines. 

Sullivan’s deserved reputation as a political writer was a natural out- 
growth of his work. Publicity was necessary and publicity came. To carry 
out his editorial purposes and policies personal prominence has not been 
important; and he has not sought it. There is little that is sensational or 
outstanding in Sullivan’s editorial policy. To understand it and to appre- 
ciate his achievement one must know the man and his experience, because 
what he has done with Collier’s Weekly has been done by following his in- 
stinets and profiting by his previous experience. 

In his eighteenth year Mark Sullivan got his first job as reporter on the 
Morning Republican, in Westchester, Pa. After twelve months of small- 
town reporting, he and the bookkeeper of the newspaper gathered a few 
hundred dollars and secured control of a daily paper in another little 
Pennsylvania town, Phoenixville. The paper had gone to seed and the 
young partners took it over subject to a mortgage held by the leading local 
corporation. Three years of hard uphill work brought success. There 
Sullivan not only earned the money that took him to Harvard, but secured 
much of the experience which led to his later opportunities. As reporter 
and editor he came to know practically every human being in two small 
towns of 8000 to 10,000 people. He knew those people intimately in all 
their relations, in their sorrows and adversities as well as in their happiness 
and prosperity. He knew them with all their interests, desires, and human 
qualities. These people Sullivan has never forgotten. They were in his 
mind when he wrote about politics and public men, and they are now in his 
mind while he edits a magazine for their entertainment and instruction. 

In 1896 Sullivan sold his half-interest in the Phoenixville paper for 
enough money to pay for his course in Harvard College and for most of his 
law-school course. To obtain means to complete his law work, he wrote 
editorials and special articles for the Boston Transcript. Instead of prac- 
tising law he stayed with the Transcript as a salaried editor for several 
months after getting his law degree. Then he came to New York, contrib- 
uting editorials and articles to such periodicals as the Outlook, the North 
American Review, the Evening Post, and the Sun. 
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Early in his New York career he was drawn into the patent-medicine 
crusade, partly in a legal and partly in a journalistic capacity. He traveled 
about the country, gathering the facts of the patent-medicine business, 
and of them made two or three articles for the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
publishers of Collier’s Weekly, which also had taken up the fight on patent 
medicines, were attracted by his work and sent for him. Thus began the 
connection with Collier’s which still lasts. 

He was soon established in Washington to report on national politics, 
not in the interest of any section or class, but in the interest of the people 
of the whole country. There he did his part in stirring the national con- 
science and gained his reputation in the struggle for reform. This work in 
politics, as can now be seen, was part of his training for editorial responsi- 
bility. Public men and public questions were scrutinized by him in the 
light of his knowledge of the people he had known so intimately in small 
country towns. He knew the questions such people were asking and the 
standards they applied to the conduct of public officials. Sullivan wrote 
of public affairs and public men so that his Pheenixville friends would 
understand. 

This was the period of so-called ‘‘muck-raking.” In the years following 
1900 there had been sincere attempts by many editors to enter the political, 
economic, and social arenas and make their periodicals effective in righting 
wrongs and instituting reforms. But the sincere efforts of some degener- 
ated into the muck-raking of others who were merely seeking circulation, 
and it was not long before the reading public had enough of both insincere 
and sincere muck-raking. At that time (1910-13) the circulation man 
overcame the editor, the business management decided that literary ideals 
and efforts at public service were not profitable. Circulation seekers turned 
to other sensations, to material with “‘the punch,” to articles and fiction 
dealing with sex, and to other features which they said the public wanted. 

Collier’s had fallen behind in the race, and when, in 1913, Mark Sullivan 
became editor, his imperative duty was to make it pay, and he resolved to 
do it on conservative, decent lines. He was unwilling to follow the sensa- 
tional editors, and he knew he could not rely on articles about public men 
and public questions. He was not of that type of editor who “‘discovers”’ 
writers of distinction in the sense of divining talent before it was fully dis- 
played. In this respect he is unlike the late Richard Watson Gilder, or such 
contemporary editors as Ellery Sedgwick, John S. Phillips, and Gilman 
Hall. Yet Collier’s did succeed. It is now notably successful, and to those 
who inquire the reason, the answer is Sullivan. He has done nothing start- 
ling; he has published nothing sensational; and yet the circulation has 
grown rapidly, with a natural growth, likely to be permanent. 

The matter of serious articles especially on public questions was plain 
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sailing to Sullivan, the trained political journalist. The problem was fic- 
tion, and to this Sullivan gave his best efforts, calling on his intimate knowl- 
edge of the people who would read what he selected to publish. He knew 
what his readers wanted, but he also knew what they ought to want; what 
they needed. He gave them stories and articles that entertained, and he 
was glad to do it. But always in affording entertainment he showed readi- 
ness to advance the public good and unwillingness to print what would not 
have a good influence. The wrong kind of sex stories do not appear in 
Collier’s, nor do stories of sharp practice, stories of material success no 
matter by what chicanery the success is attained. In his choice of fiction, 
in his articles, and in the editorial pages Sullivan betrays a preference for 
what President Eliot has termed “‘the durable satisfactions of life” as 
contrasted with mere money-making or the pursuit of any materialistic 
success. 

Mark Sullivan is an old-fashioned country editor with new ideals and 
with a wonderfully intimate knowledge of things and people as they are. 
He knows his public and he likes it. He likes it well enough to want to 
amuse it and entertain it, but at the same time he wants to reorganize it 
and benefit it. To use an old English word in its original meaning, Mark 
Sullivan is a homely editor of a homely publication. 


William Morrow, ’00. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 
THE HARVARD ROLL OF HONOR. 


Harvarp CoL.ezcz is neutral in the European war — just as it was in 
the Civil War. The living entity which we feel, somehow, back of all the 
charters and the statutes which give the College legal standing, back of all 
the bricks and mortar which make it visible to the eyes of the world — 
that calm soul of Harvard is neutral. The soul is neutral because it imparts 
so much of flaming life to so many human beings, because it has such infin- 
ite compassion for human weaknesses and frailties. Were this not true 
the classmates who fought against each other in the Civil War would 
never have had, again, a common meeting-ground. But the vital human 
being can never be neutral, and if his vitality be at so low an ebb that he 
takes no side, is inspired by no vision, seeks no great truth, then he, and 
only he, will be lonesome and neglected when the crisis is passed. 

True sons of Harvard, therefore, can no more be neutral today than 
they were sixty-five years ago. They look upon a world at war and they 
must, perforce, take sides, for no true-hearted man can wash his hands, 
like Pilate, and disclaim responsibility in the struggle between right and 
wrong; or even in that between better and worse — since there are some 
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FOUR HARVARD MEN KILLED IN THE ARMIES OF THE ALLIES, 
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who profess to see no clean-cut right and wrong. (Let us, above all, not be 
casuists; let us not ignore stupendous facts in our myopic quest for tiny 
excuses.) And since we cannot, as men, be neutral, why should we fear 
to say that we are not neutral, that we have looked abroad, keen seekers 
for the truth, and that the vast majority of us have openly, honestly, 
vigorously, espoused the cause of the Allies. To that tiny minority who 
disagree, this declaration can be no offense if they, too, have honestly 
sought the truth. Nor can it be, to them, any offense when we say that 
we are very proud of those among our number who have acted in accord 
with their faith, who have fought and died for a noble cause. 

Some are English, some French, and some German, and of these each 
has fought with the armies of his own land. But some Americans, too, 
have responded to the call for men. In the armies of the Allies they have 
fought for an ideal, and as word comes of the death of one, and then of 
another, we gladly and proudly inscribe their names on the Harvard Roll 
of Honor. 

For it is a roll of honor — that list of brave young American Harvard 
men killed on the battlefields of Europe. They have as truly given their 
lives for the maintenance of liberty and progress, in the struggle to preserve 
truth and righteousness, as did those other brave young men who died in 
our own Civil War. In the memory of their heroism, in the fact of their 
death, there should be no ungenerous criticism of their motives. They 
have dared to serve. It may well have been love of adventure that turned 
their thoughts toward the Great Adventure. It may have been the clean 
courage in them that thrilled in accord with the courage beyond the sea. 
It may have been both these things, an aventurous spirit, a noble courage, 
that led them to Europe. But no mere spirit of adventure would have held 
them there, unfaltering, in the drudgery of the daily routine. They ac- 
cepted an ideal; they believed profoundly that they were serving the cause 
of civilization; that they were doing their bit to protect their own country 
from great peril. These young men who have so splendidly given them- 
selves to the Allies have done so because they recognized the cause of the 
Allies as our cause. Some of them have met death rather than deny their 
faith. To recall them, for those of us who knew them, is to understand that 
only passionate belief in the justice of a great cause, only enthusiasm for a 
world-transcendent right, could have united such diverse characters in a 
single, heroic act. We cannot enumerate them all, for those who have 
fought and died are no finer than those who have fought and lived — and 
some of those who live today will have died tomorrow. They are all true 
Harvard men, for they have risked all for the truth. 

Those of us who knew Dillwyn Starr, 08, — and all who knew him loved 
him, — will feel the world a little less bright because he is no longer here. 
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He was rightly one of the most popular men of recent years, for, as Eliot 
Norton said of him, ‘‘he was a singularly vivid person, intensely happy in 
action, taking with him wherever he went high spirits, light, and motion — 
three lovely things.’”’ He was an admirable football player because he was 
fearless, quick-witted, and of good judgment; he was a clean and honor- 
able sportsman. His friends will never forget his cheerfulness, his loyalty, 
his enthusiasm, his fine appreciation of his fellow men. He had everything 
to make life worth living; the future held its certain meed of happiness. 
But as soon as the war broke out he joined an ambulance corps. This was 
not enough. He enlisted in the armored motor-car service and took his 
part in the Battle of Neuve Chappelle. He was sent to Gallipoli and served 
faithfully as a machine-gun officer through that ill-fated campaign. When 
his unit was disbanded he was given a commission in the Coldstream 
Guards, was sent to France again, and there was killed on September 15. 
Of his courage, of his tenacity, of his sacrifice of himself in a noble cause, 
Harvard is justly proud. 

Victor Chapman, ’13, had only just left college when the war broke out. 
He was in Paris, a student, when suddenly the invasion of France made 
study a mockery in a world of tremendous human realities. He had gone 
abroad to gain the inspiration in art which France has given to so many 
young Americans. He gained another kind of inspiration, that of service. 
His personal debt was still in the future, but he was willing to pay before 
the debt was contracted, to do his part toward the payment of our national 
debt to France. He joined the Foreign Legion, and was later transferred 
to the Aviation Service. He earned the Médaille Militaire and the Croix 
de Guerre for his heroic work. He was killed in action at Verdun on June 
23. A friend! in the Class of 1912 has finely written of him — 

‘*Great-hearted, loyal, reckless for a friend, 
Not counting risks, cool-handed, clear of sight, 
He gave himself to serve a tofty end; 
And, like an eagle swooping in the light, 
On wings unruffled by the wind’s chance breath, 


He sought and seeks his goal with steadfast flight, 
— Victor, indeed, in name, in life, in death.”’ 


Norman Prince, ’08, went through College in three years and then 
through the Law School. He was genial, a dispenser of good cheer, reticent, 
like most normal young Americans, as to the deeper vein of seriousness 
which only his friends appreciated. From the beginning he was interested 
in aviation, learned to fly without the knowledge of his friends or even of 
his family. After the war broke out, he went to France where, with Frazier 
Curtis, ’98, he organized the American Squadron in the French Aviation 
Service. His reason for going he gave, lightly, as the chance for a wonder- 

1 John Heard, Jr. 
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ful adventure, but once more his friends understood that this was only 
a phrase, meant to hide his deeper purpose. When he was on the steamer, 
returning to France after his permission, he spoke out, in answer to a direct 
question. “I enlisted,” he said, ‘‘because we in America owe such a debt 
to France as can never be paid. My country may have forgotten what 
Lafayette and Rochambeau and all the rest did for us when we were in dire 
need — but some of us have not forgotten.’ Prince was given the Croix de 
Guerre and the Médaille Militaire for his brilliant and successful flights. 
After he was mortally wounded, in October, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, the supreme symbol of the gratitude of France, was fastened to his 
uniform. 

Alan Seeger was an intensely earnest youth, a radical, a poet. He repre- 
sented the restless, rather nebulous aspiration of young America. He was 
unconventional, a dreamer, a recluse who longed to stir the world from his 
study. He posed without knowing that he was posing because he took him- 
self with such intense seriousness. He was by nature a reformer, but he 
was not sure what he ought to reform. But, living in Paris when the war 
began, all his doubts and hesitations vanished; he saw his duty clearly. 
He was swept away with the magnificent revelation of the true soul of 
France. He wanted only to serve, in no matter how humble and obscure 
a place, so long as he could do his little part in preserving the integrity of 
the heroic nation. He joined the Foreign Legion, and after two years of 
arduous service, cheerfully endured, after writing a little poetry better 
than any he had ever written because it was so utterly real, he was killed 
in June. He foresaw that he would die and a bit of his feeling about it is 
expressed in his poem, “I have a rendezvous with Death.” What he 
wrote in another poem more than a year ago is true, to-day, of himself: — 

“Under the little crosses where they rise 
The soldier rests. Now round him undismayed 


The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 
At peace beneath the eternal fusillade — 


“That other generations might possess — 
From shame and menace free in years to come — 
A richer heritage of happiness, 
He marched to that heroic martyrdom.” 

These four men are typical in their very diversity of type. Their work 
was no more self-sacrificing, no finer, than that of Henry Farnsworth, ’12, 
or of André Champollion, 02, who served a shorter time only because they 
met death so much sooner; or than that of the others who have died or 
are still fighting. In writing the names of all of them in our Roll of Honor 
we must remember, furthermore, that they died for the good name of 
America quite as truly as in the defense of England and France. The 
Allies do not want us, as a nation, in the war, but they long for our sym- 
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pathy because they are waging the same war of human liberty that Amer- 
ica has waged more than once in the past. These young men of Harvard 
who have so freely given their lives for the cause are the best proof of our 
understanding and of our sympathy. 





VANISHED NAMES. 
ROBERT S. RANTOUL, ’53. 


As incident to researches in the early records of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, I have been impressed with the number of well-established fami- 
lies whose names have passed wholly out of our ken. Of course failure of 
male issue accounts for some of these lapses. At least half the population 
were daughters, who either left no issue or left descendants bearing the 
names of their husbands and not the names of their fathers. Here are 
Legge’s Hill and Jeggle’s Island on the Marblehead side of Salem, and 
Brimble or Brimball Hill and Sallowes’ Bridge and Brackenbury Lane on 
the Beverly side, — all named for persons whose stock is no longer to be 
discovered. Thomas Scruggs was a prominent town official and a large 
landholder hereabouts. He sought, with the aid of Hugh Peter, to locate 
on his Swampscott farm Harvard College, before Newtowne became its 
home. Here was Captain Thomas Breadcake, furnished, in 1644, with 
two guns from the Winter Island Fort to aid him in his cruise against the 
Turkish pirates. Billings Bradish established and developed a prosperous 
farm in the Danvers section. Then there were, in the centre of the town, 
the Pudeators (Upham said the name was corrupted from Poindexter), 
people of means, — one of them hanged for a witch: Puddester the nearest 
surviving name, — and Naugus Head, a refinement of Noggs’s Head, and 
Tugmutton Cove, vulgarized from Throgmorton Cove, and not a trace 
of any such families survives. Is this state of things to be expected in a 
community no older than ours? No great migration has occurred here, 
such as is going on today into Russia from parts of Poland. By some law 
of nature, pins, which are accepted as an attribute of woman, and marbles, 
which are a requisite of the genus school-boy, all disappear — who knows 
whither? But here was a class of well-to-do planters, rooted in the soil, — 
not quite ascriptiti glebe to be sure, but unlike the floating populations of 
our industrial centres, who, following the fluctuations of the labor-market, 
are here today and gone tomorrow, living in leased lodgings, without 
local repute or traditions or attachment to tether them to one spot. On 
the other hand, we ask attention to a substantial class of steady-going 
people, tilling their soil and gathering their crops, conducting the trades 
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and following the professions, holders of farms and dwellings, so that they 
could not readily skip about, and having business connections and repu- 
tations in the neighborhood, either earned or inherited, to sustain. Pal- 
frey’s New England, Young’s Chronicles, Winthrop and Bradford and 
Hutchinson, and Savage’s New England Genealogy, make us acquainted 
with scores of such. Where are their sons? 

The Town Records of Salem — now in print from 1630 — furnish a 
host of names, no longer to be traced, of persons who became freemen and 
church members, acquiring homesteads and tillage lots and rights in the 
Commons pasturage. We have fine old families left, dating from the 
colonial and provincial days, often maintaining their traditions and their 
social claims, but what has become of the other families to which I ask 
your attention? I have made a collection of names, which might readily 
be multiplied three or four times, and which seem by some mysterious 
freak of fortune to have been lost sight of, becoming so unfamiliar as to 
sound outlandish, some of them, in our ears. Some of the best of these 
people were banished for heterodox views in religion, but not a great many. 
Of course the Revolution drove out families whose relations were official, 
and others whose sympathies were loyal. But allowing for all this, — for 
the failure of male issue, for changes in the spelling of names, for the poli- 
tical attachments which may have alienated some families firmly in- 
trenched among us, and dropping from the list the names of those who 
may have died without issue in early manhood, or who failed to make 
good the promise with which they became established here, — there is 
left a residuum of by no means inconspicuous persons whose names should 
survive, and whose descendants and representatives are missing. Where 
are they? Reversing the poet’s dictum, they seem to have turned to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name. I give a group of these names 
among which the local antiquary will recognize some of the leaders of the 
colony and province. What befell them? Did they cease to multiply? 
Did they leave us for the British Provinces? Did they “go West’? Sa- 
bine’s Loyalists accounts for some of them. So do Curwen’s Journal and 
Sibley’s College Graduates, but not for many. Where shall we look today 
for such patronymics as Agur, Antram, Auchisden, Batter, Brickenstatt, 
Charnock, Corlet, Corwithen, Cotta, Craighead, Cravette, Davenish, 
Felmingham, Pacy, Pulling, Rumboll, Swinnerton, Vermais, Verren, 
Wathen, Whitehaire? Not a half-dozen of them to be found! 

Wishing to push the research into a somewhat broader field than my 
own bailiwick, I examined the Catalogue of Harvard, which begins in 
1642, and in which, for the first one hundred and thirty years, names are 
entered, not in alphabetical order nor according to scholarship, but in a 
rank following the approved social position of families, so that the gradu- 
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ates entered, before 1772, in the upper section of a class are of the very 
best lineage in the colony and province. Indeed, few names got into the 
Harvard Catalogue at all, in those days, save the names of pretty well- 
established families. The Catalogue gives the date of death, and I have 
included, in this paper, only such names of graduates as had survived 
the marriageable age. From these I draw a list of persons bearing names 
practically unknown today in our community. 

For instance, here are four Bridghams, — John, 1669; Joseph, 1719; 
James, 1726; Powning, 1736; three of them in first-rate class standing, 
only one of them dying before old age. Never another Bridgham at Har- 
vard! 

Then take the Checkleys, four of them, in still better social repute than 
the Bridghams, all dying mature men: Samuel, 1715; John, 1738; Samuel, 
1743; William, 1756. Who ever heard of a Checkley! 

Then come the three Gees, all in good social rank: Joshua (College 
Librarian), 1717; Ebenezer, 1722; Joshua, 1744. No Gees since 1744 in 
the Catalogue. What became of the Gees? 

Then follow the three Haseys: Isaac, 1762; Benjamin, 1771; Benjamin, 
1790. Cambridge saw no more Haseys. 

And what shall we say of the two Brigdens, Zechariah, 1657 (Tutor and 
Fellow); Thomas, 1764? Or of the two Brintnalls, William, 1724; Thomas, 
1727? Or of the two Burbeens, Joseph, 1731; Paul, 1743? Or of the two 
Hobbys, both well up in the class, Wensley, 1723; William, 1725? Or 
of the two Mighills, Thomas, 1663; Samuel, 1704? Or of the two Wel- 
steeds, William (Tutor and Librarian), 1716; Henry, 1729? Where are 
their descendants? Not by name in the Harvard roll. 

No more are those (I give them in the order of dates) of George Stirk, 
1646; John Birden and Abraham Walver, 1647; Joseph Rowlandson, the 
single alumnus of 1652; John Barsham, 1658; John Filer, 1666; John 
Prudden, 1668; Ammi Ruhamah Corlet (Tutor and Fellow), 1670; John 
Selleck, 1690; Benjamin Gambling (Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire), 1702, followed by another Benjamin Gambling, in 1734; 
Ebenezer Devotion, 1707; John Maylem, 1715; Edward Bridgewater, 
1718; Howard Wyborne, 1720; Amos Throop, 1721; Samuel Jefferds, 
1722; Nicholas Bowes, 1725; Thomas Cheseborough, 1726; John Janvrin, 
1728; Richard Pateshall, 1735; George Eveleigh, 1742; Nyott Doubt, 
1747; John Feveryear, 1751; William Keous, 1768; Thomas Kast, 1769. 

Local directories and telephone lists which I have examined rarely dis- 
close these names. Yet they were those of persons domiciled here before 
the Revolution, in sufficient standing to be Masters of Arts at the leading 
institution of learning, and in all probability leaving children. What has 
scattered them all to the four winds? 
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ANT OF THE FOREST. 


Found by the first settlers of Petersham, two hundred years ago. 
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SOME UNWRITTEN RECORDS IN THE HARVARD 
FOREST. 
PROF. R. T. FISHER, ’98. 


Or the various faculties which the forester is called upon to acquire, an 
instinctive insight into the past and future of forests is professionally one 
of the most useful and unprofessionally one of the most entertaining. 
He must be able, in the converse of the common saying, to “see the 
forest for the trees.” This involves conceiving it in imagination as a living 
crop, whose history and prospects, as revealed in the complicated relations 
of the trees which make it up, may cover several centuries. Thus, as fast 
as the forester learns the habits of the different species, how big a tree 
should be at a certain age, how it looks if it has grown in the open, and how 
if in the shade, and the signs of all the injuries and diseases and other “‘acts 
of God” that occur in the woods, just so fast his mere visual image of a 
multitude of trees brings with it an imaginary picture of the way the forest 
looked, or would look, in all its stages, from the germination of the seeds 
which produced it to the final picturesque and massive decline of the pri- 
meval wilderness. In other words, by numberless signs he can decipher 
the date and manner of its origin, its probable longevity, and its past 
vicissitudes, whether due to man or the elements. 

Interpreted by such a key, the Harvard Forest furnishes some interest- 
ing records of the human occupation of the town of Petersham, and in fact 
of much of the upland region of central New England. A person looking 
over the country from a hill-top would be struck with the large proportion 
of forest to cleared land. At least four fifths of the area visible for ten 
miles in every direction is woodland — and to the casual eye, woodland 
of very respectable claims to the title of forest, Yet except for a few small 
tracts, none of it is more than seventy-five years old, and the great bulk 
of it started life between forty and sixty years ago. In the bird’s-eye view 
there would easily be picked out certain dark patches known in the par- 
lance of forestry as pure pine stands; and in many cases these would be 
seen to be noticeably geometric or straightsided in shape. Such stands, 
owing to the seeding habits of the white pine, originate only on cleared 
land — pasture, old field, or in rare cases, burn. On the Harvard tract, 
most of them are between fifty and sixty years old. In the absence of evi- 
dence of fire, these blocks of pine thus fix the approximate date of a general 
abandonment of farm lands — lands still further identified as such by the 
incongruous lines of stone walls and occasional cellar-holes now buried in 
the woods. 

Other types of forest, indicating still other dates and conditions of ori- 
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gin, would serve to complete a chronology of other, less extensive changes 
in human occupation, both earlier and later, and already, doubtless, of 
record in New England economic history. But the main shift or decline 
of population is most clearly recorded in these pine stands, and by their 
evidence is shown to have occurred in one comparatively short period. 
In the first half of the last century, the population of Petersham, in com- 
mon with that of many neighboring towns, was double its present figure 
of something over seven hundred. Various causes operated to start 
the decline, — the building of the Fitchburg Railroad, the development 
of manufacturing towns, and the opening of the West. But to judge from 
the age of the prevailing pine woods, it was for the defense of the Union 
that the farmer finally abandoned a failing livelihood. 

Concerning remoter colonial and pre-colonial days, the silvical records 
are much scantier and more obscure. One of the investigations now being 
conducted on the Forest, and growing out of the accumulating knowledge 
of existing woodland, is an attempt to reconstruct, largely from evidence 
on the ground, the character and distribution of the original forests of 
central Massachusetts as the first settler found them, and to trace the 
modifications brought about by the use of the land. Aside from explora- 
tion and the pursuit of Indian war-parties, the first white occupation of 
the region took place between 1700 and 1740. At that time probably 
ninety per cent of the land was covered with heavy forest. By 1850, fully 
three quarters of the forested area had been cut over at least once, and over 
half of it cleared for farms. Add to the labor of this undertaking that of 
constructing some thousands of miles of stone walls, and one gets a just 
idea of colonial industry. After the war-time emigration, the forest flowed 
back over the fields, so that today there is nearly twice the area of wood- 
land there was in 1850, and at least as much as there was in 1800. 

The effect of these alternations of use and disuse upon the forest has 
been to eradicate all but a few remnants of the original pre-colonial stands 
— so few and small, indeed, and so generally passed out of mind, that the 
forest monarchs among which Cooper’s Bumpo threaded his unerring way 
are all but legendary. The Harvard Forest contains one such remnant — 
a piece of several acres in extent; and though single trees have been culled 
from it in old times (usually the biggest ones), it still preserves some of the 
look of age and loftiness that only the ancient forests have. The striking 
thing about the stand, in contrast to the comparative monotony of “‘sec- 
ond growth,” is its commingling of antiquity and youth — the intermix- 
ture, in every variety of grouping, of saplings and mature trees, of the 
largest veterans and the smallest seedlings, and of all the living with the 
crumbling windfalls and naked “‘snags” that are slowly yielding to light- 
ning, wind, and decay. Every gap left by the fail of the aged is steadily 
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filled by the younger trees, and although growth in the crowded spaces and 
obstructed light is slow, it is enough to keep the general appearance un- 
changed, which is a condition characteristic of forests that have never been 
touched by axe or fire. 

In the Petersham sample, the age of the oldest living tree goes back to 
the very early eighteenth century, and of the dead to considerably earlier. 
The shape of many of the tree-tops and the vestiges of stumps show that a 
century or more ago some of the largest dominant pines were cut, which 
lowered the average of size but did not greatly alter the constitution of the 
stand. The days of these selective cuttings were the days of the ox-team 
and the brookside sawmill with its monstrous overshot water-wheel — 
and the days, too, when the fruit of their deliberate labors became the un- 
rivaled woodwork of the colonial house. The foundations of such a mill 
are still standing on the stream close by, and in the village much fine 
paneling bears witness to the quality of its product. Thus, quite apart 
from its picturesque and scientific value, this fragment of old woods is a 
most significant relic, which helps to bridge for the physical eye two cen- 
turies of unpictured alterations in the face of the country. It preserves 
a scene which the earliest settler took, and transmitted without substantial 
change, direct from the bear and the Indian. 


NATHANIEL TRACY, HARVARD, 1769. 
T. A. LEE, LL.B., 713. 


NATHANIEL Tracy, of the class of 1769, was one of the most interesting 
characters of the Revolution. “ The meteoric brilliancy of this man’s 
career is unmatched in the early history of the State.”” He was descended 
from two famous Harvard families on his mother’s side, the Gookins and 
Cottons, and some of the most prominent Harvard men of our day are 
descended either from Nathaniel Tracy or from his father, Capt. Patrick 
Tracy, including, among others, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’61, 
Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, (’55), the late Col. Henry Lee, ’36, and the late 
Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot, ’72. 

Nathaniel Tracy was born in Newburyport, Aug. 11, 1751, and was 
buried there, Sept. 21,1796. His father, Patrick Tracy, Esq., was a well- 
known and wealthy merchant of Newburyport, who was probably born 
in the county of Wexford, Ireland, about 1711, and died in Newburyport, 
in 1789. The family tradition is that his patrimony was stolen by his 
guardian, and that he was thrown penniless upon the world at an early 
age. He came to New England as a young lad, made frequent voyages to 
the West Indies, became a competent and skilful navigator, a master 
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mariner and shipowner, and presently, an importing and exporting 
merchant of high standing and much wealth. He was a vestryman of St. 
Paul’s Church, a justice of the peace, and a prominent patriot during the 
War of the Revolution, during which time he was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Newburyport. In 1764, he was a liberal subscriber of 
money and books to the fund given to Harvard to repair the damage done 
by the fire of that date. Capt. Tracy married Miss Hannah Gookin, 
the daughter of Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, Jr., 1731, and Dorothy (Cotton) 
Gookin, of Hampton N.H. Rev. Nathaniel Gookin was a well-known 
minister of his day, and the son of Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, 1703, who in 
his turn was a well-known minister, and the grandson of Maj.-Gen. Daniel 
Gookin, 1669, one of the most prominent of the early colonists of New 
England, and descended from the ancient English family of Deane of 
Deane. On his mother’s side, Nathaniel Tracy was descended from an- 
other famous Harvard clerical family, the Cottons of Boston. Dorothy 
Cotton was the daughter of the Rev. John Cotton, 1730, the grand- 
daughter of Rev. Seaborn Cotton, 1651, and the great-granddaughter of 
the famous divine, Rev. John Cotton. Dorothy Cotton was a second 
cousin of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “‘ Dorothy Q.”’ Nathaniel Tracy was also 
descended from the famous Ann Hutchinson, Gov. Simon Bradstreet, 
Gov. and Maj.-Gen. Thomas Dudley, and Capt. Abijah Savage, 1659. 

Nathaniel Tracy graduated from Harvard, A.B., in the Class of 1769; 
took his A.M. there in due course, is said to have taken a post-graduate 
course at Yale, and then traveled abroad. In 1875, he married “the 
greatest beauty of her day,’ Mary Lee, the sister of his classmate, Capt. 
Joseph Lee, of the Revolution, and the daughter of the patriot Col. 
Jeremiah Lee, of Marblehead. Col. Lee, with Adams and Hancock, was 
a member of the famous Province Committee of Safety and Supplies, 
chairman of the Essex County Congress, 1774, a delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts Provincial Congresses, and was elected to the First Continental 
Congress by the town of Marblehead as its delegate. 

When his son was married, Capt. Tracy built for him a beautiful brick 
mansion on State Street, Newburyport, and there Nathaniel Tracy and 
his bride made their home. This mansion is now the city library of 
Newburyport, and in it hangs Stuart’s portrait of Nathaniel Tracy, 
presented to the town by Tracy’s grandson, Gen. William Raymond Lee, 
hon. A.M., 51, of Boston. Shortly before the Revolution, Tracy went 
into partnership with his brother, Col. John Tracy, 1771, and his brother- 
in-law, Hon. Jonathan Jackson, 1761, the ancestor of the present Boston 
family of that name. Their firm became very prominent, and as soon 
as the Revolution broke out, Tracy and his partners determined to sup- 
port vigorously the patriot cause. In August, 1775, he fitted out the first 
privateer of the Revolution, and this vessel gained many prizes. 
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During the next eight years, Tracy was the principal owner of 110 
merchant vessels, having a gross tonnage of 15,660 tons. These vessels, with 
their cargoes, were valued at $2,733,300. ‘Twenty-three were letters of 
marque, and carried 298 carriage-guns and 1618 men. Of this large 
fleet but 13 were left at the end of the war, the others having been either 
lost or captured. During this period he was also the principal owner of 
24 cruising-ships, with a gross capacity of 6330 tons, carrying 340 guns, 
— 6, 9, and 12 pounders,— and 2800 men. Of these 24 ships, but one 
remained in 1783. The services which these vessels rendered to the Gov- 
erment, in bringing in stores of ammunition and supplies intended for the 
British army, were inestimable. During the War, in fact, Tracy’s cruisers 
and privateers captured 120 vessels, aggregating 23,360 tons, with 2225 
men. These vessels, with their cargoes, were sold for the large sum of 
$3,959,000 in specie. Nor was this the only service Tracy rendered to the 
country; for, during these trying times, he loaned the Government more 
than $167,000, which was never repaid, besides providing much assist- 
ance in the matter of clothing and other necessities, as the records of the 
Continental Congresses show. 

At this time Tracy might well say that he could travel from Newbury- 
port to Philadelphia, and sleep in his own house every night. As it was 
a matter of a week’s journey at that time, we may judge somewhat of 
the extent of his possessions. He owned the beautiful Vassall House in 
Cambridge, now owned by the Longfellow family; he had a farm in Med- 
ford; he had large properties in Connecticut; and, with his superb man- 
sion in Newburyport, the “Spencer-Pierce” farm in Newbury, and other 
lands and houses in different places, he was enabled to live in the grandest 
style and in the most luxurious manner. He had the finest horses and 
coaches, and possessed a well-selected library, part of which was recently 
given to the Massachusetts Historical Society. His cellars were stocked 
‘with the choicest wines, his horses and carriages were the best that money 
could buy, and the appointments at his tables were rich and sumptuous.” 
At his home in Cambridge, now known as the Longfellow House, he en- 
tertained many distinguished guests. Here he gave a celebrated “frog 
dinner”’ to officers of the French fleet, which was then in Boston Harbor, 
a dinner excellently described by Andrews in his Letters. In the brick man- 
sion on State Street, Newburyport, he was often the host of many promi- 
nent people. In 1788, Brissot de Warville visited Tracy at Newburyport, 
and a description of the visit is found on pages 254 and 255 of his 
Notes of Travel in the United States: ‘‘We dined at Newbury with Mr. 
Tracy, who fomerly enjoyed a great fortune, and has since been reduced 
by the failure of different enterprises, particularly by a contract to furnish 
masts for the marine of France. The miscarriage of this undertaking was 
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owing to his having employed agents in procuring the first cargo, who 
deceived him and sent a parcel of refuse masts that were fit only for fire- 
wood. Though the manner in which Mr. Tracy had been deceived was 
sufficiently proved, yet, for the clerks of the marine at Versailles, whose 
interest it was to decry the American timber, this fact was sufficient to 
enable them to cause it to be ever after rejected. And Mr. Tracy’s first 
cargo was condemned and sold at Havre for 2501. He lives retired; and, 
with the consolation of his respectable wife, supports his misfortunes with 
dignity and firmness.” 

In 1784, Tracy went to Europe on his ship Ceres, endeavoring to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of his business affairs. Thomas Jefferson, 
who had been named Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, Mr. Adams, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson’s oldest daughter were Tracy’s guests 
on this voyage, they being intimate friends. He went on to Portugal in 
hopes of obtaining a satisfactory settlement of his accounts with Gardo- 
qui, but in this was disappointed. He remained in Europe several months, 
but at length was compelled to return home discouraged and broken- 
hearted. Two years later, he found himself hopelessly involved in finan- 
cial difficulties, owing large sums of money which he could not pay, and 
with the close of the War, his wealth vanished like smoke. His vessels had 
been captured, and his varied enterprises had met with disaster instead of 
success. In 1786, he found himself bankrupt. His splendid estates were 
sold for a small portion of their value; he retired from active business 
pursuits and, with his wife and children, lived in comparative quiet and 
seclusion for the remainder of his days in the old ‘stone mansion on the 
Spencer-Pierce farm in Newbury, which was secured to his family by his 
father, Capt. Tracy. He was so loved and respected by his fellow towns- 
men, many of whom were his creditors, that he was not pressed by claims 
for money due. John Quincy Adams, who was at that time a student at 
law in the office of Theophilus Parsons in Newburyport, gives a good 
description of Tracy and his family in his diary for the year 1788-89. 

Tracy was the first treasurer of Dummer Academy, was a selectman 
of his town, a deputy to the General Court in 1780, 1781, and 1782, a 
State Senator in 1783, a delegate to the United States Constitutional 
Convention, and a charter member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He also made at least one contribution to the records of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in its early days. In 1773, he was given 
the honorary degree of M.A. by the College of New Jersey, now Princeton 
University. His portrait was painted three times, once by Stuart; once 
by Trumbull, a picture now owned by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Amory Lee Ernst, the daughter of Gen. Lee, and the wife of 
Gen. O. H. Ernst, of Washington; and once by Miss Hills. 
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Nathaniel Tracy and his wife had eleven children, among them Han- 
nah, who married her cousin, Lieut. Wm. Raymond Lee, of Boston, of 
the War of 1812, the son of Col. Wm. Raymond Lee of the Revolution, 
and grandson of the patriot Col. John Lee, and the father of Gen. William 
Raymond Lee, Harvard, h ’51, and colonel of the ‘Harvard Regiment” 
(20th Mass. Vols.) during the Civil War and president of the Vermont 
Central Railroad; Lieut. Jeremiah Lee Tracy, an able and gallant officer 
of artillery of the War of 1812; Nathaniel Tracy, Jr., a prominent merchant 
of Boston, and a member of the first Stock Exchange; Miss Louisa Lee 
Tracy, who was born in the Longfellow House, and Miss Helen Tracy, 
both of whom lived for many years in Newburyport. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


THe total enrolment of students in the University shows a substantial 
gain as compared with the figures of a year ago. The increase is almost 
wholly in the graduate and professional schools; the registra- The initial en- 
tion in Harvard College having just a little more than held ‘ment 
its own. It should be mentioned, however, that many undergraduates, at 
the beginning of the College year, were serving in various militia regiments 
on the Mexican border. Most of these have now returned to Cambridge 
and have rejoined their respective classes. But they did not figure in the 
initial enrclment. Were it not for this fact the registration in Harvard 
College, taken as a whole, would have shown a substantial gain. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the increase in fees from $150 to $200, which went 
into force this year for all students entering Harvard College, the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, and the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, has had to all appearances no adverse effect upon the enrol- 
ment in these departments of the University. The Freshman Class is 
larger than last year; the number of first-year students in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration has increased; while the enrolment of 
resident students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is slightly 
above last year’s total. There is a drop in the number of unclassified stu- 
dents in Harvard College. These unclassified students are men who come 
to Harvar) after having spent one or more years at some other college 
and who remain without any definite class status until the quality of 
their work at Harvard indicates what rank should be given to them. It 
may be that the increase in the tuition fee is responsible for such a reduc- 
tion in the number of these students as the registration discloses. 
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The old category of Special students, it will be observed, has practically 
disappeared. In years gone by this group was a comprehensive one, in- 
Sense cluding not only those students who were “special” in the 
cial students of sense of not being candidates for the A.B. degree, but the 
the old type ; ers . 

considerable body of newcomers who were “‘special”’ only in 
the sense of having deficient admission records. Today this situation is 
altogether changed. If a boy’s admission record is not sufficient to admit 
him as a Freshman, he is not now admitted to Harvard College at all. 
The Special student group is reserved for those who have been out of school 
for some time, who from the nature of things could not be expected to come 
into College by the ordinary channel, and who desire to take some desig- 
nated course or courses for which they seem to be qualified. That is as it 
ought to be. The “out-of-course” students are those who were originally 
members of a class which has graduated but who failed for some reason or 
other, not always through fault of their own, to get their degree on time, as 
for example men who were absent for a half year or more through illness or 
whose College careers have been interrupted through the necessity of earn- 
ing enough money to continue. These students, in time, obtain their de- 
gree ‘‘as of” their original classes. 





The Harvard Law School keeps on growing. This year it passes the 800- 
mark. Its continued strength is the more remarkable in view of the in- 
The Law creased competition which it has to meet from the rapidly 
School’s growth improving law schools in all parts of the country, institu- 
tions which have adopted the Harvard method of instruction and which 
have secured many able graduates of the Harvard Law School in their 
corps of teachers. The standards of admission at Harvard are also high 
and the rules are administered strictly. Yet the number of men in the first- 
year class goes on increasing with remarkable sureness. Ten years ago it 
was 243; five years ago, 289; this year it is 328. 


The attempt has occasionally been made to trace some relation between 
the size of the University’s enrolment and the economic situation in the 
Business con- Country at large. When business is good, are young men 
= and ¢ — who would ordinarily come to the University drawn off di- 

rectly into attractive business positions? When business is 
bad are many young men compelled to forego their expected college careers 
because their parents feel constrained to retrench expenditures? There are 
plenty of a priori arguments in support of such propositions; but the fig- 
ures of registration in different years throw no light whatever upon the 
question. So far as the naked eye can discern, there is no relation between 
general business conditions and the resort of young men to American uni- 
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| 
College. | 
Seniors A F ; R ‘ ° . . * 5 P . | 399 396 
Juniors . : ° ‘ . . : . ° . ° ° ° ° . 608 552 
Sophomores . . i . ° . . ° . . ° ° ° ° 633 664 
Freshmen : < . F . 3 r . ° . ‘ - ‘ : 694 685 
Specials . . : 7 : . . ; ° . ° . ° . ‘ a 9 
Unclassified . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . ° ° ° ° . <b) aa 139 
Out of Course Sa ee ee ee eee er ee ee ees eee 55 
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Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences. sa 

Resident Students ° . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 483 479 
Non-resident Students . ‘ ° ° ° . P ° > ° é 17 15 

Total q ? . ; ‘ R ° . : ° ‘ ; 500 | 494 

Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Third year . : ‘ ‘ . ° ° . e ° ; ’ ° - 1 — 
Second year . . ° . . . ° . ° . . 4 . . 46 5 
First year ° F ° . ° . . ° . . . . . ° 129 113 
Special . ‘ . ° ‘ e ° ° * . ° ‘ ° ° . 20 15 
Unclassified . ‘ ° . ‘ ° ° . . . . . . ° 6 1 

Total § : 5 ‘ 4 : A . , ‘ A : : : 202 164 
Architecture . ° ° . ° ° . ° . * ° ° ° . 28 30 
Landscape Architecture ° ° ° ‘ : ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 17 15 
Applied Biology . . . . . . . . . . . ° > 11 9 
Forestry . ° : ° P A ‘ ° ° ‘ . . . . ‘ 2 2 
School for health officers. - ‘ . . ° ‘ * ° ° ° 16 — 

Divinity School. 

Graduates ° . ° . . : F e . 15 14 
Seniors . ‘ > ; ° ‘ ° ° ° . ° ° 5 3 
Middlers “ ; ; . ° . - . : = . 1 5 
Juniors . ° “ ° é . F : . ° ° ° ° 2 4 
Unclassified . . . ‘ i ° ‘ ® 3 4 
Episcopal Theological School . . : . 2 1 
Andover Theological Seminary . . . 19 14 
B. U. School of Theology : ° ° ° 6 12 
Newton Theological Seminary  . . . . . ° : . . . 4 oo 

Total > ° * . . . ° ° . 5 ‘< ° . ° 57 55 

Law School. 

Graduates . . : . ° . ° . . . . . 6 7 
Third year. . . . . . ° . . ° . . . . 191 188 
Second year . . . . . . . . . . . . ° ‘ 225 180 
First year. . ‘ P ° ° ‘ : ° ° . 2 ‘ ; 328 308 
Special ° . : . . . ° ° e . . . . . 1 _ 
Unclassified . . . ‘. ‘ . : ° ‘ . i ‘“ ; 53 47 





7. a ae ee ee ee er aes Se 
Medical School, | 





Graduates 




















F Fourth year . . 68 67 
Third year ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° . . ° 87 67 
Second year . ° . . . ° . ree . . 87 99 
First year ; x ‘ 5 ° 112 107 
Department of Public Health _ 1 

Total . ° 354 341 
Dental School. 
Graduates. ° ° ° ° ° . . ° . ° 1 2 
Third year . . . . . . . . . . . 64 66 
Second year . . . . ° ° . . . 73 66 
First year ° ° . ° ° ° ° e e ° ° . P 91 92 
Special . ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . . ° « . ° ° ° - - 
Unclassified . « . . . . ‘ ° . ° ° ‘ — _ 
Total ° . 229 227 





Total registration in all Departments of the University . ° . ‘ 4724 | 4567 
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versities. The actual number of those who come is apparently determined 
by a multitude of currents and cross-currents whose relative force and di- 
rection no man can measure. 

The table on page 199 gives the registration figures for September 27, 
the third day of registration, as compared with September 28, the third 
day a year ago. 





From time to time some prominent member of the alumni, in a com- 
munication to one of the University publications, calls attention to the 
—_ lack of student interest in this, that, or the other great field 
prescaibed of human knowledge as shown by the meagre enrolment in 

some general course. Much fine indignation is then expressed 
that the young men of the land should be thus permitted to grow up in 
ignorance of the eternal values. Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81, for example, 
in an interesting letter to a recent issue of the Harvard Bulletin expresses 
regret that a general course in the history of the Fine Arts, which some 
generous graduates provided and paid for during the last three years, 
made no effective appeal to the great mass of our undergraduates. It is not 
that the instruction itself was lacking in interest or value; those who at- 
tended the course were enthusiastic. But it failed to attract enough 
students to warrant its continuance. This outcome leads Mr. Sturgis to 
assert that since an education which fails to include some knowledge of the 
creative arts is incomplete, it would be wise for the Faculty to insist upon 
an “irreducible minimum”’ in this field, —in other words, that every 
undergraduate should be compelled to take a general course in the “‘appre- 
ciation of beauty.” 

Now, no one will disagree with Mr. Sturgis in his expression of regret 
that so few of our boys are seriously interested in zsthetic studies. The 
situation points to a shortcoming of the American people as a whole, not 
merely to a lack of balance in college interests. If it could be bettered by 
anything that the colleges could reasonably do, they would not be slow 
todo it. But the suggested remedy for this lack of interest and apprecia- 
tion, namely, to apply the iron hand of prescription, would not be likely 
to prove remedial at all. That suggestion, indeed, is but the outcropping 
of another American trait, our simple faith in the efficacy of sumptuary 
laws. Do our students prefer to study railroad transportation and State 
government rather than Greek sculpture and Renaissance painting? Let 
the mailed fist of the administrative board drive them where they ought 
to go! The suggestion is not always so bluntly expressed; but that is 
what it usually amounts to. 

Well, apart altogether from the question as to whether these proposals 
are or are not at variance with a sound philosophy of higher education, — 
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and that is a matter which cannot well be argued here, — there are practi- 
cal difficulties in the way. Every teacher, every graduate, and every under- 
graduate has his own ideas as to the sine qua non of an educated man. Mr. 
Sturgis is naturally a partisan of the Fine Arts; but every other subject in 
the curriculum has its champions. To thousands of men it will seem no 
less deplorable that students who are to live their lives in this country 
should get through college without a knowledge of the history of painting 
than that they should spend four years at a university without learning 
the first principles of citizenship or the barest elements of business prac- 
tice. Yet no one has ever seriously suggested that the study of political 
science or of economics should be prescribed for every one. The trouble 
with the “irreducible minimum” proposal is that there is no confining it 
to a few subjects. Applied upon the basis of what each of us thinks a stu- 
F dent ought to have, we would soon have a required course in every subject 
of the curriculum, and the student would have no chance for electives at 
all. There is the fundamental difficulty. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to correct a popular impression 
that Harvard has abandoned the elective system and has aligned itself ! 
with the small colleges in the policy of prescribing most of the studies 
which an undergraduate shall pursue. That notion does not square with 
the facts at all. For the degree of A.B. in Harvard College there is not a 
single prescribed course, with the exception of English A, and this particu- 
lar requirement is in addition to the sixteen courses which a student must 
elect for his degree. The new rules for the choice of electives merely require 
a student to make his choices in keeping with some general principles as 
to concentration and distribution of studies; they do not compel him to 
study any particular subject unless he chooses to do so. The Harvard 
curriculum is still on a purely elective basis; we have merely put the brakes 
upon the haphazard choosing of studies. 





Among college men, both alumni and undergraduates, the Plattsburg 
idea has spread in popularity at a rapid rate during the last two years. 
It is estimated that nearly 1700 Harvard men of all ages and _ Mititary train- 
occupations attended one or other of the various summer — | 
training camps of 1916, most of them beingenrolledat Platts- ™e 
burg, but some at the Southern and Western camps as well. When the i 
University opened its doors this autumn, therefore, it is safe to say that 
not far from a thousand men among its undergraduates, students in pro- ‘ 
fessional schools, and instructors had either attended a military training 
camp or had spent the summer in active service on the Mexican border. 

A few years more at this rate of progress and every one at Harvard will have 
had training in at least the rudiments of national defense. 
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Yet, although the annual training camps seem to appeal so strongly to 
the undergraduate, the academic year did not open with any such enthusi- 
asm for the continuance of this training in College. In September the Uni- 
versity announced that Capt. Constant Cordier, ’94, who had so success- 
fully handled the Harvard Regiment a year ago, was to be appointed 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics on the University’s regular 
teaching staff and that a course of training in accordance with general rules 
laid down by the War Department would be offered to undergraduates in 
the three upper classes. Remembering what had happened when a some- 
what similar course was thrown open to undergraduates in Spanish War 
days, it was assumed that securing a large enro!ment in this course would 
be the least of all difficulties. But events at the outset proved quite other- 
wise. There was no stampede to study military science, even among the 
700 undergraduates who had been to Plattsburg. A week after the opening 
of the year and in spite of the proselytizing work of the undergraduate 
journals the enrolment was only about 150; then the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences was prevailed upon to open the course to Freshmen and in the 
end the registration was brought up to 257. 

Now, all this is somewhat significant in view of the widespread popular 
interest in military preparedness, especially among young men, throughout 
the country. Does it mean that the average undergraduate who attends a 
summer military camp gets his fill of military training for a year at least 
and has no thirst for more of it in term time? Or is it that military science 
as a serious study makes a less potent appeal on its merits than the ordi- 
nary range of academic subjects? Certain it is, at any rate, that even the 
Crimson’s alluring assurance that the amount of work required of each 
student would be “up to himself,” the placing of the course in a favored 
category as regards fees, and the opening of it to Freshmen, — a trio of 
rare attractions, in truth, did not avail to raise the enrolment of the course 
beyond the capacity of our available classrooms. It must be that the Har- 
vard undergraduate is discarding some of his traditional tendencies. 


A word should be said as to the arrangements with the War Department 
in regard to this instruction in military science. On June 3, 1916, Congress 
The Wer De- provided by statute for the War Department’s approval of 
partment’s new such courses in recognized colleges and under conditions to 
regulations . ° ° ° 

be prescribed. Authority was given for counting the work 
towards the requirements for appointment to the reserve of officers. This 
statute contemplates that the Secretary of War shall issue detailed regula- 
tions as to the subjects to be studied, the amount of time to be devoted to 
each, the relative distribution of time between theoretical studies and prac- 
tical exercises, and so forth. Some general rules on these matters have al- 
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ready been promulgated by the Department. But the whole problem of 
fitting these new courses into a college curriculum on the same level with 
other studies is one that still requires a good deal of careful planning. The 
War Department, in recognition of this, has deputed to a committee of 
educators and military officers, with President Lowell as chairman, the 
task of drawing up the detailed regulations. No large university can well 
refuse to meet the War Department halfway in its desire to secure a prop- 
erly trained corps of reserve officers. On the other hand if the subject of 
military science is to be counted towards a degree, it should be put upon 
exactly the same plane with other elective studies as regards the time and 
intellectual effort required from the undergraduates. Anything less than 
this would assuredly react unfavorably upon the military instruction in the 
long run. The War Department recognizes all this and has taken the 
right way to put the instruction on a proper basis. 


In the last issue of the Magazine some reference was made to the pro- 
posed changes in the system of pensions for teachers which the Carnegie 
Foundation has been providing for the past ten years. In : 

: . x E Harvard’s reply 
putting forth these proposals the President of the Foundation to the Carnegie 
frankly invited suggestions and comment from teachers in incaens 
various affiliated institutions and most of the larger universities have re- 
sponded with more or less elaborate reports. At Harvard the work of 
studying the situation and preparing a report upon it was given to a com- 
mittee of professors from the various faculties of the University with Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig, ’79, as chairman. In October this committee made 
its recommendations to the University Council (which is the name given 
to a convocation of all the professors and assistant professors in every 
department of the University), and with some minor changes these were 
accepted. 

Briefly stated the reply which Harvard makes to the Foundation is that 
a change in the pension system from a non-contributory to a contributory 
basis would be desirable; but that it would be regrettable if the Foundation 
should widen its work to such extent as to be unable to make, from its own 
funds, a substantial contribution to such new plan. In other words, if the 
pension arrangements are to be placed upon a contributory basis, the pro- 
fessors and the colleges should not be asked to bear the whole burden. The 
Carnegie Foundation, in keeping with the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished, namely, the advancement of college teaching, should take a real 
share of the load. This recommendation is not the outcome of any selfish 
prejudice on the part of the teachers, because the new scheme, whatever 
form it may take, will not affect any one now in service. But looking to the 
future it is believed that the Foundation can better serve the true inter- 
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ests of college teaching in this country by confining its support to a re- 
stricted list of deserving colleges rather than by spreading its income to an 
almost invisible thinness over every institution in the land. 

As regards the compulsory insurance feature of the Foundation’s scheme 
the Harvard Committee recommends adversely and the University Coun- 
cil unanimously accepted the committee’s views on this point. No consid- 
erations of academic efficiency point to the need of compulsory life insur- 
ance policies for college teachers. The fact that professors occasionally die 
without adequate provision for their dependents is scarcely a good reason 
for harnessing them forcibly to habits of providence. If it were, it would 
apply with equal cogency to all other professions. At the same time there 
is much to be said for the establishment of any system which would encour- 
age, by a reduction in the rate of premiums, the endeavor of college pro- 
fessors to secure an adequate amount of protection for their families. Col- 
lege professors, like men in other salaried professions, would carry more 
insurance if it did not cost so much. If, therefore, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion could devise some plan whereby sound insurance may be had at sub- 
stantially lower rates than those now asked by the regular companies, its 
service to the profession in this direction would be welcomed and appre- 
ciated. The report of the Harvard Committee places proper emphasis on 
that point. 


The Harvard Union is not having an easy time of it in the effort to make 
both ends meet. For the past year its deficit has been larger than ever, and 
The problems of tHe Officers do not see much light ahead. Were the trouble 
hapa due to increased expenditures the situation might be rem- 

edied without great difficulty; but the deficit is due chiefly 
to decreased income. The number of active members has diminished and 
seems to be still diminishing. This year the prospect is that it may go down 
a few notches further unless some heroic efforts are made to rally anew the 
interest of the student body. 

What is the matter with the Union? Not the way in which it is managed. 
It has had the energy and the enthusiasm of prominent undergraduates 
who have done all that any one could do to make the Union attractive. Its 
programme of entertainments, open only to members, has been excellent, 
with enough variety to make a wide appeal. The building is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Its location is not, it is true, in the exact centre of 
student concourse, but neither is it, on the other hand, inconveniently out 
of the way. Every one admits the need of such an institution; every one 
agrees that the Union renders a great service to the democracy of College 
life and every one knows that we should miss it very much if it were to close 
its doors. Why, then, can it not pay its way? 
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The answer to this question is simple enough. For one thing, the annual 
dues are low and must be kept so if the Union is to fulfil its avowed pur- 
pose as a comprehensive club. That presents at once a problem in financ- 
ing. Here is an institution which provides all the facilities of a city club, 
but with annual dues amounting to only one quarter (or less) of those or- 
dinarily charged by such organizations. The Union must pay taxes (for it 
is not exempt from taxation), wages, water and lighting bills, and all the 
other items of the usual expense list. It has no substantial endowment. 
This being the case there is nothing that can possibly prevent an annual 
deficit except a big reserve of members. If every member of the University 
belonged to the Union it would have an annual surplus, even at the present 
rate of dues. But only about half belong. 

It has been suggested that membership in the Union, so far as students 
are concerned, should be made compulsory, and when this proposal was 
informally submitted to the undergraduate classes last year the majority 
appeared to favor it. That is what things may come to in the end; although 
the University authorities are naturally averse to taking so radical a step 
if any solution other than compulsory membership can be found. Before 
that point is reached it might be well to make an out-and-out appeal to the 
student body for increased voluntary support. The Union is their institu- 
tion. Its financial difficulties might be solved by compulsory membership 
or by having its annual deficits assumed by the University, but its primary 
purposes can never be realized without genuine undergraduate support. 

The natural tendencies of social life among the undergraduates are cen- 
trifugal. The wholesome desire to promote acquaintance among students 
who live in the same dormitories has led to the establishment of Common 
Rooms in the Freshman Halls and elsewhere. The number of small clubs, 
made up of students who come from the same preparatory school, or from 
the same region of the country, or who have some similar interest — the 
number of these organizations is large and each wants to have its own ren- 
dezvous. The religious, philanthropic, and civic organizations, of which 
there are many, find a congenial habitat in Phillips Brooks House. Hence 
it is that many influences, all of them becoming stronger each year, make 
it more difficult to concentrate even a part of the students’ interest in any 
common centre. 
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The recent report of the Yale Committee on Athletics, with its strictures 
upon the extravagant way in which the preparations for intercollegiate 
games are now conducted, has stimulated much discussion atnletics cost 
of this subject throughout the country. Yale could call atten- '° ™¥°2 
tion to this serious phase of the American intercollegiate athletic situation 
with good grace, for she has not been by any means the worst offender. 
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The trouble is, as the Magazine has more than once pointed out, that gate 
receipts come easily and the temptation to spend them all, and more, is not 
resisted. Five years ago Dean Briggs, in his annual report as Chairman of 
the Harvard Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, paid his re- 
spects to the more obvious of wasteful practices, — “taxicabs as the sole 
means of getting about, costly dinners with wines and cigars, — all to be 
paid for out of gate money.” Yet in the ensuing years the cost of inter- 
collegiate athletics has gone steadily skyward, not only at Harvard but 
everywhere else. To say that this increase has been due wholly to the 
larger number of students engaged in athletics is to give an explanation 
that does not explain. The university teams:cost more and the teams are 
certainly no larger. No one institution, however, should bear all the blame 
for the existing situation. All have contributed to it. It is like the national 
race for armaments. One university invests heavily in highly paid coaches, 
trainers, and other auxiliaries of victory. Its rivals must match these ex- 
penditures or be prepared to lose — at least they think they must. And so 
the rivalry in outlay goes: on, with no end in sight. The Yale Committee 
has done well to ask for a halt. It is high time. 


During the summer the printing plant and the general offices of the Har- 
vard University Press were moved to their new location in Randall Hall. 
Seireiaiens This building, at the corner of Divinity Avenue and Kirk- 
——= land Street, was erected seventeen years ago and equipped 

as a students’ dining-hall. The original intention was that it 
should serve those students who desired meals on the @ la carte plan, and 
its management was entrusted to an organization controlled by the stu- 
dents themselves. For a time the Randall Dining Association was pros- 
perous enough, but eventually there seemed to be not enough student 
patronage to keep both Randall and Memorial Halls filled to their capacity. 
Both halls had hard sledding for a time and the Corporation in the end had 
to lend assistance. Some years ago the management of the Memorial Hall 
dining-room was taken over by the University authorities, while the Ran- 
dall organization was transferred to smaller and less expensive quarters in 
Foxcroft House, a building which was occupied for the same purpose in the 
days before Randall Hall was erected. During the construction of the 
Widener Memorial Building, the latter served as a temporary library. Now 
it becomes, with some interior remodeling, the home of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

The Harvard University Press has greatly enlarged its range of work 
during recent years. Not only does it handle all the routine printing of the 
University, the Catalogue, the large number of departmental pamphlets, 
the examination papers, and the multitude of other things which in their 
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totality constitute a large annual output, but it has carried through a sub- 
stantial programme of book publishing. Nearly all the various serial vol- 
umes which are issued under University auspices have found places on its 
list. It handles the greater part of the case-book publishing for the profes- 
sors of the Harvard Law School. And it has been able to bring out books 
by various authors who are not connected with the University at all. In 
typography, presswork, and general craftsmanship it has set a high stand- 
ard, issuing books which have been models of good printing despite the 
great difficulties due to crowded quarters. Now for the first time the Press 
has enough elbow-room. It can do more work and do it even better than 
before. What is now most needed is an endowment fund so that it may 
undertake, without any misgivings, the publication of those books which 
would so often render a great service to scholars, but which, from their 
specialized character, can hardly hope to pay their way. In the long 
run the reputation of a university press will depend on the quality of the 
books issued, not upon the profits which it can show at the end of the year. 
We need in this country something that will match the Clarendon Press in 
England, and with adequate financial support it can be provided at Har- 
vard. 

- ey 

The annual business of the Codperative Society during the past year 
amounted to $445,391.45, which is an increase of nearly $34,000 over the 
total sales for the year preceding. On this business the net », Citi. 
profits were $24,457.61, which enabled the Society to pay a_ tive Society’s 

ee Hae progress 
dividend of 9 per cent on all cash purchases and a dividend 
of 7 per cent on all credit purchases made by members. These dividend 
payments will take about $17,000, leaving a substantial balance to be 
added to the Society’s reserves and surplus. 

The growth of the Coéperative Society in membership, volume of busi- 
hess, earnings, and reserves has been rather striking in the past ten years. 
The following figures will give some idea of the Society’s expansion. There 
are codperative stores at several other colleges and universities, but none 
approaches the Harvard institution in the extent of business carried on. 


June 30, 1906 June 30, 1916 


MRR ee eat eiate Wty cis vee Selo ata ra pial t ee oe nals $50,000 $50,000 
SEUNG ANG PONCI VES. 65 nco:e se. 5.5 sie 0-die sap ese’ nes 2,723 47,276 
RGIVAGRE OUI, coisas cservieca ina ais bei sibe sep neiona's a 10,907 18,644 
SU a a $249,251 $445,391 
MRRORS DEQ RUS OR BRIOS 5.05 66 oss 6 2 o.5 ibid oassye ieee 46,243 83,662 
BNO CARINTIB BS 6 eo id Hae Soe nis Ia 10,907 24,457 
Number Of Members. 56. spe esse case ees 2,162 3,196 
Number of employees (Sept. 30)............... 61 117 
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On the initiative of the Technology Coéperative Society, negotiations 
were begun two years ago for the amalgamation of that organization with 
An alliance with the Harvard Codperative Society and the opening of a branch 
Tecknslegy store in the neighborhood of the Institute’s new buildings in 
Cambridge. The Alumni Council of the Institute of Technology, after a 
careful investigation of all the possibilities, reeommended that some such 
arrangement be made. Accordingly, the Technology Coéperative Society 
was disbanded; all those who were eligible to membership in it were given 
the privilege of participatory membership in the Harvard Codéperative 
Society and a branch store was opened at the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Princeton Street, in September, 1916. It has been agreed that 
the Technology holders of participatory membership shall receive whatever 
rate of dividends shall be earned and declared on the business of this branch 
store. 

This union of effort in the aim to reduce the cost of student supplies at 
both institutions is altogether likely to be of mutual advantage. It places 
at the disposal of the Institute of Technology the financial resources of the 
Harvard organization and its thirty-four years of experience in the business 
of serving college men. On the other hand, it gives the Harvard Coépera- 
tive Society the opportunity to do business on a larger scale, to widen its 
constituency, and incidentally to promote the cause of cojperative buying 
and selling. Already more than 1800 Technology students have joined the 
Coéperative Society under the new arrangements. 


More than a year ago the Department of Economics decided to have a 
survey and critical examination of its own methods and results, chiefly 
hvala with the idea of getting suggestions for improving its work of 
— and = instruction. The Division of Education was invited to under- 

take this survey and agreed to do so. The inquiry has been 
thorough, a great deal of data was gathered, partly by means of question- 
naires addressed to present and past students of economics, and the final 
report is now about ready. Unquestionably it will prove of great value, 
not only to the department which is directly concerned, but to many other 
departments of instruction which have problems of a similar nature. In 
any case we have had a significant example of inter-departmental coépera- 
tion, of which there has been, on the whole, far too little in American 


universities. 
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Meeting of September 25, 1916. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude for the 
offer of the “Clifford Richardson Fel- 
lowship, established by the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company,” in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter dated 
July 12, 1916. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William S. Murphy, 
$40,000 on account of his bequest, ‘‘to be de- 
voted to the establishment of one or more 
scholarships for the collegiate education of 
any young man or men named ‘ Murphy’ who 
in the judgment of the faculty should prove 
deserving of this kind of encouragement. ...” 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, 
$25.17 additional in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will for the benefit of the 
Whitney Library in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the Class of 1891 for their gift of $100,- 
000 to be held in trust by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College or their successors, 
the principal to be invested by them as a fund 
bearing the name of the Class of 1891; the 
income to be used by them in their discretion 
for the general purposes of the College. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $19,000 
toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1894 for their gift of $6000 
toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice for his 
gift of $5500 for the purchase of cases for the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Professor Edwin H. Hall for his gift of 
$5000 in memory of his son, Frederic Hilborn 
Hall, the income to be used for the purchase of 
books for the Library. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a 
year for ten years, beginning with the year 
1909-10, for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, in addition to that already given; and 
for his gift of $625 toward supporting the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in connection 
with the course in Municipal Government. 

To Mr. John Pierpont Morgan for his gift 
of $2500 and to Mr. James Byrne for his gift 
of $500 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
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lege Library, under the direction of Professor 
Coolidge. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education for their gift of $2896.16 for the 
purchase of books for the library of the Divin- 
ity School and for the administration of said 
library. 

To the Class of 1863 for the gift of $2500, 
to be added to the principal of the ‘‘Scholar- 
ship Fund of the Class of 1863.’ 

To “a group of Harvard graduates and 
friends of Philosophy”’ for their gifts, amount- 
ing to $2000, toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. William H. Coolidge for his gift of 
$500, to Messrs. Raphael Pumpelly, George B. 
Leighton, John E. Wolff, Rodolphe L. Agas- 
siz, Henry L. Smyth and Richard A. F. Pen- 
rose, Jr., for their gifts of $250 each, to Mr. 
Sidney J. Jennings for his gift of $150 and to 
Mr. Hennen Jennings for his gift of $100 for 
assistance in Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of 
$500, to the Hon. Irving Lehman for his gift 
of $450, to Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift 
of $300, and to Messrs. Louis E. Kirstein, 
Gustavus I. Peavy, A. A. Rosenbush and 
Joseph M. Herman for their gifts of $50 each 
toward a certain salary. 

To certain fellow students, teachers, and 
associates of Edwin William Friend for the 
gift of $1225 to establish the ‘‘ Edwin William 
Friend Memorial Fund,’ to be used for aiding 
students in the Department of Philosophy, 
especially such as are interested in Psychical 
Research, Greek Philosophy, or problems on 
the borderland between Biology and Physics 
and Philosophy, though not restricted to such 
persons; the income to accumulate, or to be 
given, as a whole or in part, as a loan fund, 
a scholarship or fellowship, at the discretion 
of the Chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, and not to increase 
the usual scholarship funds; it being under- 
stood that during the connection of Professor 
James H. Woods with the University, he shall 
be the administrator. 

To Mr. Robert Gould Shaw for his addi- 
tional gift of $1200 to be added to the prin- 
cipal of the ‘‘ Robert Gould Shaw Fund.” 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth 
quarterly payment for the year 1915-16 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arboretum in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1904. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for the gift of $500 toward the 
expenses of Professor East’s gardens at the 
Bussey Institution, to be spent by the com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Sargent and 
Mr. Lowell appointed with full power. 

To Mrs. John W. Riddle for her gift of 
$1000 toward a certain salary. 

To Judge Julian W. Mack for his gift of 
$1000 to create the ‘‘M. J. and Jennie Mack 
Loan Fund,” both principal and interest to 
be loaned to students of the Harvard Law 
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School under such regulations as the Dean of 
the Law School for the time being may from 
time to time provide; the loans to be repay- 
able at such time, not exceeding ten years, as 
the Dean may in each case direct, and to bear 
simple interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the 
Department of the Classics for the gift of $560 
for special expenses of the Department. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
the second payment for 1915-16 on account 
of her offer of $1000 a year for five years for 
the purchase of books and materials bearing 
on the history and development of that part 
of America which lies beyond the Alleghanies, 
and given in memory of her father, Charles 
Elliott Perkins; and for her gift of $100 on 
account of her offer of $1000 to pay a certain 
salary. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 for immediate use at the Observa- 
tory. 

To Miss Emily Dutton Proctor for her gift 
of $500 for the purchase of radium for the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

To Mr. Oric Bates for his gift of $250, to 
Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$221.43 and to Mr. Harold W. Bell for his gift 
of $10.74 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $425 
for a certain salary for the year 1916-17. 

To A. B. C. for the gift of $300 for the work 
in the Department of Bacteriology. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $300 for 
a “Class of 1890 Scholarship for Sons of Mem- 
bers” for the year 1916-17. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for 
the gift of $133.33 and to the Department of 
English for the gift of $133.34 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for a Research Scholarship in the Law School 
for the year 1916-17. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 
for the James Ewing Mears, M.D. Scholar- 
ship for the year 1916-17. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for schol- 
arships for the year 1916-17: Of Philadelphia 
for the gift of $65, toward three scholarships; 
of Western Pennsylvania for the gift of $350 
toward three scholarships; of New Jersey for 
the gift of $125, the first instalment; of Min- 
nesota for the gift of $125, the first instalment; 
of Cincinnati for the gift of $500 for two schol- 
arships; of Lowell for the gift of $190 toward 
two scholarships; of Hawaii for the gift of $200 
for the scholarship. To the Rocky Mountain 
Harvard Club for the gift of $250 for the 
scholarship for the year 1916-17. 

To Harvard Graduates living in Milton for 
the gift of $500 for two scholarships of $250 
each for the year 1916-17. 

To Mr. Arthur H. Lea for his gift of $250 
in payment of ten trees planted in the College 
Yard. 


[ December, 


To the Department of the Classics for the 
gift of $200 for the Classical Library. 

To Mr. Henry Goldman for his additional 
gift of $200 toward the wages of a special 
watchman at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 
for Prizes in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Alanson B. Houghton for his gift of 
$150 for the Department of Economics for 
research in the subject of taxation in Massa- 
chusetts. 

To Mr. Frank Gair Macomber for his gift of 
$100 and to Mrs. Kenneth G. T. Webster for 
her gift of $50 to be added to the income of the 
“William Hayes Fogg Fund.” 

To Mr. James A. Noyes and to Miss Pe- 
nelope B. Noyes for their additional gift of 
$140.06 for equipping and furnishing a Winsor 
Memorial Room for the map collection of the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of 
$100, to Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $25, and 
to the Rev. George A. Gordon for his gift of 
$10 for the purchase of books on Philosophy 
for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $110 
for present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $100 toward the ‘‘Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To Mrs. William L. Parker for her gift of 
$100 toward a certain salary. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the 
gift of $100 to be added to the Harvard Dames 
Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$48.64 for the purchase of a photograph file for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. John F. Moors for the gift of $30.56 
toward the scholarship awarded to J. M. 
Brewer in the Division of Education for the 
year 1915-16. 

To Professor Ernest F. Langley for his gift 
of $25 toward the expense of publishing Vol- 
ume I of the Harvard Studies in Romance 
Languages. 


The President reported the death of 
Josiah Royce, Alford Professor of Nat- 
ural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity, which occurred on the 14th 
instant, in the 61st year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect July 1, 1916: Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, as Instructor in Public Utilities Opera- 
tion and Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1916: Peter Hunter 
Thompson, Clinical Assistant in Ophthalmol- 
ogy (Graduate School of Medicine); Joseph 
Maria Thiiringer, and Paul Eugene Lineback, 
Assistants in Histology and Embryology; Wil- 
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liam Richard Ohler, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Bacteriology; Vincent Aloysius Gookin, Assis- 
tant in Prosthetic Dentistry; Jonathan Leonard 
and George Henry Tufts, Assistants in English; 
Edward Melville Quinby, Instructor in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Harold Gilliland Crane, IJn- 
structor in Electrical Engineering; Roger 
Adams, Instructor in Chemistry; Ernest Bern- 
baum, Instructor in English; Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, Dean of Harvard College. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants: Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium; Thorndike Saville 
and Caleb Perry Patterson, in Government; 
Carl Wallace Miller, in Physics; Howard Beld- 
ing Gill, in Marketing; Don Lorenzo Stevens, 
in Public Utilities Operation. 

Instructors: George Hussey Gifford, in Ro- 
mance Languages; James Bryant Conant, in 
Chemistry; Harlan True Stetson, in Astronomy. 

Lecturers: William Henry Blood, on Public 
Utilities; Henry Maurice Sheffer, on Philoso- 
phy; Léon Dupriez, Visiting Lecturer on Gov- 
ernment. 

Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Li- 
brary for Municipal Research; Morris Gray, Jr., 
Secretary for Employment; Edward Deshon 
Brandegee, Regent; Roger Pierce, and Francis 
Welles Hunnewell, 2d, Secretaries to the Cor- 
poration; Clarence Cook Little and Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, Assistant Deans of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Dental School: Varaztad Hovhannes Kazan- 
jian, Demonstrator of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Medical School: Wolfert Gerson Webber, 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in 
Hygiene; Charles Walter McClure, Alumni 
Assistant in Medicine (first half year); Samuel 
Walker Ellsworth, Assistant in Roentgenology; 
Maclver Woody, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Surgery; David Cheever, Associate in Surgery; 
Harris Peyton Mosher, Instructor in Anatomy. 

Graduate School of Medicine: LeRoi God- 
dard Crandon, Assistant in Surgery; Francis 
Gorham Brigham, Assistant in Medicine; 
Frederic Codman Cobb, Associate in Laryn- 
gology; Andrew Watson Sellards, Associate in 
Tropical Medicine; George Burgess Magrath, 
Instructor in Legal Medicine. 


Voted to appoint Constant Cordier a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1916, William Chase 
Greene, who is Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of English by Students. 
Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
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ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1916: 

Edwin Carter Blaisdell, of Clinical Dentistry 
(Dental School); Martin Bassett Dill, of Oper- 
ative Dentistry (Dental School) ; Forrest Green- 
wood Eddy, of Clinical Dentistry (Dental 
School); Charles Locke Scudder of Surgery 
(Medical School). 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of Harvard College, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Henry Aaron 
Yeomans was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
Clinical Professors of Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Charles 
Allen Porter and Edward Hall Nichols 
were elected. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons as members of Administra- 
tive Boards for the academic year 1916- 
17, and it was voted to appoint them: 

Graduate School of Medicine: Horace David 
Arnold, Director; Alexander Swanson Begg, 
Dean; Edward Hickling Bradford, George 
Gray Sears, Algernon Coolidge, Charles Locke 
Scudder, Milton Joseph Rosenau, Francis 
Weld Peabody. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Charles 
Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward Laurens Mark, 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William Fogg 
Osgood, Charles Burton Gulick, Reginald 


Aldworth Daly, John Albrecht Walz, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Henry Wyman Holmes. 


Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1916-17: 

Faculty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
Henry Aaron Yeomans, Roger Irving Lee. 

Graduate members: Robert Frederick Her- 
rick, John Wells Farley, George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr. 

Voted to change the title of Eugene 
Hanes Smith from Professor of Clinical 
Dentistry and Orthodontia to Professor of 
Clinical Dentistry. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Norman E. Burbidge, George E. Abbot, 
and Theodore Clark as undergraduate 
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members of the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to approve the action of the 
Dean of the Medical School in establish- 
ing the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission for the treatment and study 
of Infantile Paralysis and the appoint- 
ment of the following thereto: 

Dr. Robert W. Lovett (chairman), Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery; Dr. Milton J. 
Rosenau, Professor of Preventive Medicine; 


Dr. Francis W. Peabody, Assistant Professor 
of Medicine; Roger Pierce (secretary). 


Voted tochange the title of Christian 
Nusbaum from Assistant to Instructor 
in Physics. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Byron Satterlee Hurlbut for 
the academic year 1916-17, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Henry Lloyd Smyth for the 
first half of the academic year 1916-17, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Herman M. Adler 
for the academic year 1916-17. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Alumni Assistant George P. Denny for 
the first half of the academic year 1916- 
17. 


Meeting of October 9, 1916. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Class of 1857 for the generous offer of 
the principal of the Class Fund, the 
same to be held intact and known as the 
“ Class of 1857 Fund ”’; the income at all 
times to be subject to the demand of the 
Class Committee or, at their death, of a 
majority of the surviving members of 
the Class; to be used for the support or 
education of descendants of the Class or 
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for such other purposes as they may 
direct; and on the extinction of the Class 
the entire fund to be devoted to the gen- 
eral purposes of the College as decided 
by the President and Fellows. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following person for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$45,000 for the purchase of radium for the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

To the anonymous donors of the “* Depart- 
ments of Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture Additions Fund” for the gift of $10,- 
650.62 to be added to the income of said fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
for a certain salary for the year 1916-17. 

To the Standard Chemical Company for the 
gift of $2500 for the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To members of the Class of 1856 for the 
gift of $2000, to be added to the principal of 
the “‘ Fund of the Class of 1856.” 

To Mrs. B. Osgood Peirce for her gift of 
$1000 to establish the “B. Osgood Peirce 
Fund,”’ the income to be used for the purchase 
of books on Mathematical Physics for the 
University Library. 

To Mrs. Charles G. Rice for her gift of 
$500 and to Mr. Frederick S. Converse for his 
gift of $50 toward the expenses of the Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission. 

For gifts amounting to $360 received 
through Professor James H. Woods toward a 
certain salary. 

To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research for the gift of $187.50, to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of Dr. William T. 
Councilman. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of 
$200 for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 
the year 1916-17. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $125 
toward the second Research Scholarship in the 
Law School. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for their 
gift of $820 toward five scholarships for the 
year 1916-17. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift 
of $150, the final instalment of the scholarship 
for 1915-16. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for scholar- 
ships for the year 1916-17: Of Buffalo for the 
gift of $200 for the scholarship; of Chicago for 
the gift of $600 toward three scholarships; of 
Cleveland for the gift of $600 toward three 
scholarships; of Fall River for the gift of 
$281.25 for the scholarship; of Long Island for 
the gift of $550 for three scholarships; of 
Maryland for the gift of $250 for the scholar- 
ship; of Michigan for the gift of $125 toward 
the scholarship; of Rochester for the gift of 
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$200 for the scholarship; of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200 toward the scholarship; of 
Santa Barbara for the gift of $150 toward the 
scholarship; of Worcester for the gift of $200 
toward two scholarships. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1916: Joseph Wylie 
MacNaugher, as Assistant in Chemistry; Jacob 
Viner, as Assistant in Economics; Caleb Perry 
Patterson, as Assistant in Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Albert Alphonso Wood Ghore- 
yeb, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Pathology; 
Louis Harry Newburgh, as Alumni Assistant 
in Medicine. 

To take effect Oct. 25, 1916: James Earle 
Ash, as Instructor in Pathology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants: Ralph Laurence Dodge and 
Victor Yngve, in Chemistry; Earle Stanley 
Alden, Robert Cutler, and Archer Donald 
Douglas, in English; Mark Noble, Roderick 
Peattie, and William James Romeyn Taylor, 
in Geography; Julius Wooster Eggleston and 
Richard Montgomery Field, in Geology; 
Charles Sager Collier and Robert Goodale 
Richards, in Government; Robert Francis Kel- 
ley and William Edward McCurdy, in His- 
tory; Benjamin Webb Wheeler, in Military 
Science and Tactics; Worcester Perkins, in 
Philosophy. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: Charles Sager Collier 
and Zenas Clark Dickinson. 

Instructors: Harold Ernest Burtt, in Psy- 
chology; Santiago Husbands, in Spanish. 

Dental School. Assistants: Ralph Burleigh 
Edson, Charles Joseph Smith and Ellmore 
Loftis Wallace, in Operative Dentistry; Charles 
William Goetz, Frank Herbert Leslie and 
William Burton Rogers, in Prosthetic Dentis- 
try; Harold Lee Peacock, Clarence Geddes 
Severy and Homer Charles Sowles, in Ortho- 
dontia. 

Instructors: Charles Morton Smith, in 
Syphilis; Ernest Spencer Calder, Reinhold 
Ruelberg, William Fiske Strangman, Robert 
Scott Catheron, and Nichan Der Sarkis Tash- 
jian, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Guy Edward 
Flagg and Walter Irving Brigham, in Crown 
and Bridge Work; William Vernon Ryder and 
James E. Heap, in Operative Dentistry. 

Lecturer: Jere Edmund Stanton, on Dental 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Medical School. Assistants: Donald Mitchell 
Glover and Joseph Hoshal McGuire, in His- 
tology; Maclver Woody, Harry Saul Bernstein 
and Francis Lowell Burnett, in Pathology; 
George Clymer, Alumni Assistant in Neurol- 


ogy. 
Business Director, Roger Pierce. 
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Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: 
Robert Battey Greenough, Surgeon in charge; 
Edward Hammond Risley, Assistant Surgeon; 
George Adams Leland, Jr., Surgeon to Out- 
Patients; Francis Weld Peabody, Consulting 
Physician. 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard Univer- 
sity: William T. Bovie, Research Fellow in 
Physics; Clarence Cook Little, Research Fel- 
low in Genetics; Albert Alphonso Wood Gho- 
reyeb, Research Fellow in Pathology; Henry 
Lyman, Research Fellow in Chemistry; Robert 
Battey Greenough, Secretary. 





Voted to appoint Leroy Upson Gard- 
ner, Instructor in Pathology from Octo- 
ber 1, for the remainder of 1916-17. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Admin- 
istrative Board of Harvard College for 
the year 1916-17, and it was voted to 
appoint them: 


Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dean, Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, Edward Deshon Brandegee, 
Robert DeCourcy Ward, George Henry 
Chase, Arthur Becket Lamb, Roger Irving 
Lee. 


Voted to make the following changes 


of titles: 


John Kirtland Wright, from Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow to Instructor in History; José Pen- 
teado Bill, from Assistant to Instructor in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene; Cleophas Paul 
Bonin, from Assistant in Operative Dentistry 
to Assistant in Orthodontia; Ralph Edward 
Gove, from Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry 
to Instructor in Orthodontia; Edward Henry 
Loomer, from Instructor in Operative Dentistry 
to Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry; Walter 
Elton Wade, from Assistant in Operative Den- 
tistry to Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor James H. Woods for the aca- 
demic year 1916-17, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, September 25, 1916. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 

The following 26 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
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of the University; Messrs. Davis, De- 
lano, Elliott, Endicott, Fish, Forbes, 
Frothingham, Grant, Hallowell, Hig- 
ginson, Lamont, Lodge, Marvin, Mor- 
gan, Palmer, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, 
W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wads- 
worth, Wendell, Wister. 

Senator Lodge, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers, for the term of six years, Howard 
Elliott, John Pierpont Morgan, William 
Thomas, Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., 
Eliot Wadsworth; and the Board voted 
to accept said report, and the foregoing 
persons were duly declared to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that George v. L. Meyer, had received 
24 ballots, and Robert Grant had re- 
ceived 1 ballot, and Mr. Meyer was 
declared elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a Secretary of the Board for the term 
of three years, and ballots having been 
given'in, it appeared that Winthrop H. 
Wade had received 26 ballots, being all 
that were cast, and he was declared 
elected. 

President Lowell 
following oath to the Secretary: 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1 ” 
County of Middlesex, aa 


administered the 


September 25, 1916. 
Then personally appeared Winthrop H. 
Wade and made oath that he would truly 
record all the votes and proceedings of the 
Board of Overseers, and faithfully discharge 
all the duties of his office. 
Before me, 
A. Lawrence LOWELL, 
Justice of the Peace. 


The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 12, 1916, electing William 
James Cunningham, James J. Hill Pro- 
fessor of Transportation, to serve from 
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Sept. 1, 1916, and William Morse Cole, 
Professor of Accounting, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1916, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 25, 1916, appointing 
certain persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1916-17; appointing certain persons to 
be members of the Administrative Board 
of the Graduate School of Medicine for 
the academic year 1916-17; appointing 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for 1916-17; electing 
Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dean of Har- 
vard College, to serve from Sept. 1, 1916; 
appointing certain Assistant Professors 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1916; appoint- 
ing William Chase Greene, and Constant 
Cordier, members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916; changing the title of Eugene 
Hanes Smith from Professor of Clinical 
Dentistry and Orthodontia to Professor 
of Clinical Dentistry; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the 
List of Visiting and other Committees of 
the Board for the academic year of 1916- 
17, and the Board voted to accept and 
to approve said list, and said list was 
ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions 
to, the foregoing Committees as may be 
necessary, or as may seem to it advis- 
able, reporting the same, when made, to 
the Board for their approval at the next 
meeting following such action. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the 
Bussey Institution, the Astronomical 
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Observatory, and the School of Engi- 
neering and the Mining School, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Morgan presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the University 
Library, together with the request of 
said Committee to ask permission of the 
Board of Overseers, and the President 
and Fellows, to place a tablet on the 
exterior wall of the new library building 
in commemoration of old Gore Hall, the 
permission of the donor and of the archi- 
tect of said building having been already 
obtained, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, said report 
was accepted and ordered to be printed, 
and the Board roted to request the Pres- 
ident and Fellows to grant permission to 
said Visiting Committee to place such 
commemorative tablet on the new li- 
brary building. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 29, 1916, to lay upon the table 
until a later meeting the vote from the 
Board of Overseers that the Commence- 
ment Day Programme of the University 
be hereafter in English instead of in 
Latin, together with the vote of the 
Board that consideration of said vote, 
and the subject-matter thereof, be post- 
poned until the Annual Meeting of the 
Board on Sept. 25, 1916, were taken from 
the table, and after debate thereon, Mr. 
Delano moved that the Board recon- 
sider its vote of May 6, 1916, requesting 
the President and Fellows to consider 
the advisability and expediency of print- 
ing the Commencement Day Programme 
of the University hereafter in English 
instead of in Latin, and the Board voted 
to reconsider said vote. Judge Grant 
then moved that said reconsideration be 
postponed until some future meeting of 
the Board, and the Board voted to adopt 
said motion. Adjourned. 
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Stated Meeting, October 9, 1916. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m- 


The following 20 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Elliott, 
Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, 
Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, Marvin, 
Palmer, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. 
R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wendell, 
Wister. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 25, 1916, electing two Clin- 
ical Professors of Surgery, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1916, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 9, 1916, to insert in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue the name of Lin- 
coln Clifford Cummings, Jr., who died 
on Sept. 11, 1916, having completed the 
requirements for his degree, with the 
Bachelors of Arts, Class of 1917; and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 9, 1916, appointing cer- 
tain persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College 
for the year 1916-17, and after debate 
thereon the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the following appointments: Henry W. 
Marsh, to be a member of the Commit- 
tee to Visit the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; William C. Boy- 
den and James Byrne, to be members of 
the Committee to Visit the Law School; 
Rodolphe L. Agassiz to be a member of 
the Committee on Engineering and Min- 
ing; and the following declinations: 
George R. Nutter from the Committee 
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on English; Quincy A. Shaw from the 
Committee on Engineering and Mining; 
and the Board voted to approve said 
appointments and declinations. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, also recommend- 
ed the establishment of a new Visiting 
Committee of the Board on Military 
Science and Tactics, to be composed of 
the following persons: Francis L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sam- 
uel D. Parker, Edward L. Logan, John 
H. Sherburne, George Baty Blake, Amos 
Tuck French, George C. Shattuck, Rob- 
ert Homans; and the Board voted to es- 
tablish said Committee, and to approve 
said persons to be members thereof. 


ATTENDANCE OF OVERSEERS. 
At MeerTINGs FoR FIFTEEN YEARS FROM 
Serr. 25, 1901, ro June 2, 1916, INCLUSIVE. 

W. H. Wade, ’81, has compiled the following 
statistics for the 15 years during which he has 
been Secretary of the Board of Overseers. 


1901-02. 

Annual Sept. 25,1901 12 
Stated Oct. 9, 18 
Adjourned Nov. 13, 24 
Adjourned Dec. 11, 23 
Stated Jan. 8, 1902 20 
Adjourned Jan. 29, 17 
Special Feb. 12, 18 
Special Mar. 2, 23 
Special Mar. 19, 17 
Stated Apr. 9, 23 
Special May 7, 19 
Special June 11, 13 
Stated June 25, 18 

Total present, 245 

Average present, 18 

1902-03. 

Annual Sept. 24,1902 25 
*Stated Oct. 8, 2 
Special Oct. 15, 13 
Special Nov. 19, 22 
Stated Jan.. 14, 1903 20 
Special Feb. 11, 16 
Stated Apr. 8, 21 
Special Apr. 15, 10 
Special May 20, 21 
Special June 10, 15 
Stated June 24, 17 

Total present, 182 

Average present, 16 


*Sec’y. neglected to send notices. 
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1903-04. 
Annual Sept. 30,1903 24 
Stated Oct. 14, 21 
Special Dec. 2, 22 
Special Dec. 16, 16 
Stated Jan. 13,1904 22 
Special Mar. 16, 22 
Stated Apr. 13, 23 
Special May 11, 28 
Adjourned May 25, 25 
Stated June 29, 22 
Total present, 225 
Average present, 22 

. 1904-05. 
Annual Sept. 28, 1904 18 
Stated Oct. 12, 22 
Special Nov. 30, 23 
Stated Dec.} 14, 25 
Stated Jan. 11,1905 20 
Stated Mar. 8, 19 
Adjourned Mar. 15, 12 
Stated Apr. 12, 21 
Stated May 10, 23 
Stated June 28, 21 
Total present, 204 
Average present, 20 

1905-06. 
Annual Sept. 27,1905 20 
Stated Oct. 11, 23 
Stated Dec. 13, 2 
Stated Jan. 10,1906 24 
Special Feb. 28, 15 
Stated Mar. 14, 21 
Stated Apr. 11, 23 
Stated May 9, 25 
Special June 13, 17 
Stated June 27, 21 
Total present, 215 
Average present, 21 

1906-07. 
Annual Sept. 26,1906 19 
Stated Oct. 10, 22 
Special Nov. 21, 22 
Stated Dec. 12, 24 
Stated Jan. 9,1907 27 
Special Feb. 27, 17 
Stated Mar. 13, 21 
Stated Apr. 10, 19 
Stated May 8, 25 
Special June 12, 19 
Stated June 26, 17 
Total present, “242 
Average present, 21 

1907-08. 
Annual Sept. 25,1907 17 
Stated Oct. 9, 22 
Stated Dec. 11, 25 
Stated Jan. 8,1908 20 
Special Feb. 26, 12 
Stated Mar. 11, 21 
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Stated Apr. 8, 
Stated May 13, 
Adjourned May 20, 
Stated June 24, 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1908-09. 
Annual Sept. 30, 
Stated Oct. 14, 
Special Nov. 4, 
Stated Dec. 9, 
Stated Jan. 13, 
Special Jan. 20. 
*Stated Feb. 24, 
Adjourned Mar. 3, 
Stated Apr. 14, 
Stated May 12, 
Special June 23, 
Stated June 30, 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1909-10. 
Annual Sept. 29, 
Stated Oct. 13, 
Adjourned Nov. 10, 
Stated Dec. 8, 
Stated Jan. 12, 
Stated Feb. 23, 
Special Apr. 6, 
Stated Apr. 13, 
Stated May 11, 
Adjourned May 18, 
Special June 22, 
Stated June 29, 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1910-11. 
Annual Sept. 28, 
Stated Oct. 11, 
Stated Dec. 14, 
Stated Jan. 11, 
Stated Feb. 21, 
Stated Apr. 12, 
Stated May 10, 
Special June 21, 
Stated June 28, 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1911-12. 
Annual Sept. 27, 
Stated Oct. 11, 
Stated Dec. 13, 
Stated Jan. 10, 
Adjourned Jan. 17, 
Stated Feb. 28, 
Stated Apr. 10, 
Special May 1, 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1912 


* Held for Adjournment only. 


Stated May 
Special June 
Stated June 


Total present,” 
Average present, 


1912-13. 
Annual Sept. 
Stated Oct. 
Stated Dec. 
Stated Jan. 
Special Jan. 
Stated Feb. 
Stated Apr. 
Adjourned Apr. 
Stated May 
Adjourned May 
Stated June 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1913 14. 
Annual Sept. 
Stated Oct. 
Stated Nov. 
Special Jan. 
Stated Jan. 
Stated Feb. 
Stated Apr. 
Adjourned Apr. 
Stated ¢ May 
Adjourned May 
Stated June 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1914-15. 

Annual Sept. 
Stated Oct. 

Stated Nov. 
Special Dec. 
Stated Mar. 
Stated Apr. 

Stated May 
Adjourned May 
Special June 
Stated June 


Total present, 
Average present, 


1915-16. 
Annual Sept. 
Stated Oct. 
Stated Nov. 
Stated Jan. 
Stated Feb. 
Stated Apr. 
Special May 
Adjourned May 
Special June 
Total present, 


Average present, 


1914 


1914 


1915 


1915 


1916 
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Summary for Fifteen Academic Years. 
1910-1916. 
Acad. Meetings. Total At- Average At- 
Year. tendance. tendance. 
1901-02 13 245 18 
1902-03 11 182 16 
1903-04 10 225 22 
1904-05 10 204 20 
1905-06 10 215 21 
1906-07 11 242 21 
1907-08 10 182 18 
1908-09 12 224 18 
1909-10 12 240 20 
1910-11 9 202 22 
1911-12 11 215 19 
1912-13 il 229 20 
1913-14 11 210 19 
1914-15 10 198 19 
1915-16 9 188 20 
160 3201 19 


The total membership of the Board is 32. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
CENTENARY. 


The Alumni Association of the Har- 
vard Divinity School held a meeting on 
Oct. 5, to observe the 100th anniver- 
sary of the recognition of the Divinity 
School as a department of the University 
distinct from the College. The celebra- 
tion was not in any sense official, but was 
arranged and carried out by a commit- 
tee of the Alumni in the spirit of an in- 
formal family gathering. The committee 
in charge was careful to point out the 
impropriety of thinking that the Divin- 
ity School was “founded ”’ only 109 years 
ago. The beginnings of theological edu- 
cation at Harvard in reality go back to 
the opening of the College for instruc- 
tion, and during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies a large part of the curriculum con- 
sisted of studies intended to prepare men 
for the ministry. The oldest endowed 
professorship is the Hollis Professorship 
of Divinity (1721). Toward the end of 
the 18th century it became the custom 
for college students who were going into 
the ministry to take an extra year of pro- 
fessional study as “ resident graduates,” 
and the opening years of the 19th cen- 
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tury found a considerable number of 
such students in Cambridge each year, 
studying under the direction of the Hol- 
lis Professor. Early in 1816 the Presi- 
dent and Fellows awakened to the fact 
that the amount of professional training 
thus offered was no longer adequate. 
Perhaps the founding of theological sem- 
inaries at Andover (1808) and at Prince- 
ton (1811) influenced their action; per- 
haps the impulse came from the leaders 
of the liberal wing of Congregationalism 
in eastern Massachusetts. In any case 
committees were appointed to solicit 
funds to increase the resources for theo- 
logical study; the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Theological Education was 
organized in July, 1816, and in October 
of that year the Corporation records for 
the first time mention “the theological 
seminary of the University.” These 
events can hardly be described as the 
“founding ”’ of a new institution: rather 
they represent the transition point in a 
long process of growth. Therefore, al- 
though the Divinity Faculty was not 
formerly organized until 1819, the pres- 
ent development of the School has been 
generally, and rightly, dated from 1816, 
and it was this epochal moment of crys- 
tallization which the Alumni commem- 
orated on Oct. 5. 

The day began appropriately with 
morning prayers, conducted in Appleton 
Chapel by Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body, President of the Association. 
Many of the Alumni visited classes at 
the School during the morning, and 
others arrived in season for the luncheon 
at which Professor Peabody entertained 
the Association. At 3 p.m. the body ad- 
journed to the Semitic Museum to listen 
to addresses by Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
Librarian-Emeritus, on “The First Half- 
Century of the Divinity School,” and by 
President-Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, 
on “ The Changes of a Century in Theo- 
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logical Education at Harvard.” It had 
been the desire of the Alumni that this 
meeting should be held in Divinity 
Chapel, a room which, by its simple 
charm and its historic associations, has 
a strong claim upon the hearts of Divin- 
ity Alumni, but the number of those de- 
siring to hear the addresses was twice as 
great as the accommodation afforded by 
the little Chapel. Mr. Morison’s and 
Dr. Eliot’s addresses supplemented each 
other admirably. Mr. Morison traced 
in careful detail the development of the 
School for the first half-century; Dr. 
Eliot, after dealing with some of the con- 
troversies of the middle of the century, 
especially with the attempt to separate 
the School from the University, traced 
the growth of the School down to the 
present time. The most noteworthy 
point developed in this recital was the 
breadth of vision of those who, a cen- 
tury ago, grasped the idea of an unde- 
nominational school for the scientific 
study of theology, — “the unbiassed 
investigation of Christian truth,” — 
and the way in which that idea has, in 
the last quarter century, come at length 
to a larger measure of recognition and an 
ampler acceptance than could have been 
dreamed possible in earlier days. 

Foliowing the afternoon meeting tea 
was served in the Common Room by the 
ladies of the Faculty. Then Dean Fenn 
conducted a brief vesper service in the 
Chapel, at which were sung hymns writ- 
ten for the occasion by Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer, Rev. W. C. Gannett, and Rev. F. 
M. Eliot. 

At 7 p.m. the Alumni sat down to din- 
ner in the Harvard Union, nearly one 
hundred and fifty strong. Members of 
the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education, to which the School has owed 
much in the past, were present as in- 
vited guests, as were also the heads of 
the neighboring theological schools now 
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actively affiliated with the Harvard 
Divinity School, President Fitch, of 
Andover Theological Seminary; Dean 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School; Dean Birney, of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology; and Presi- 
dent Horr, of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. Professor Peabody presided. 
Dean Fenn spoke for the School, Presi- 
dent Fitch of Andover for the affiliated 
schools, Rev. Howard N. Brown for the 
Society for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation, while, at the end of the evening, 
President Lowell summed up the occa- 
sion as representing the University. 
Four other addresses were delivered by 
Alumni, and were extremely interesting 
as illustrating the widespread influence 
of the School, which, though always 
small, has a prestige not to be estimated 
by the number of its alumni. These four 
speakers, who had traveled many miles 
to speak their word of loyalty and greet- 
ing, were Rev. Prof. D. J. Fraser, Princi- 
pal of the Presbyterian College of Mon- 
treal; Dean Calhoun, of the College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky.; President 
Southworth, of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, Meadville, Pa.; and Rev. 
Minot Simons, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The programme was carried through 
without a single hitch; the weather was 
perfect; and the whole occasion one of 
happiest fellowship above all barriers of 
sect and creed, rejoicing in the uplifting 
memories of an honorable past, rejoicing 
yet more in the promise of a future yet 
more rich and full. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R., ’99. 

At the meeting of the Associates of 
Radcliffe College on Oct. 18, Sarah M. 
Dean, ’95, was elected Associate for a 
term of three years from 1916, on the 
nomination of the Alumnz. Miss Dean 
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is the last Alumnez Associate to be 
elected according to the old form of elec- 
tion. Next June the new system goes 
into effect by which every two years the 
Alumne Association will nominate for 
election by the Board of Associates a 
candidate to hold office for a term of six 
years, without the possibility of imme- 
diate renomination. 

For the year 1916-17 Miss Florence 
M. Clark has been appointed the nurse 
of the College. Miss Clark is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, and has been in charge of the wo- 
men’s out-patient department. The 
college nurse has office hours every day 
at the dormitories, and twice a week she 
holds office hours in the Gymnasium, so 
that her advice may be available also for 
those students not living in the dormi- 
tories. 

With two exceptions morning prayers 
are led by the same clergymen who con- 
ducted the short services each day last 
year. Dean Hodges leads prayers on 
Friday, taking the place of Dr. Calkins, 
and Dean Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School takes Dr. Fitch’s place on Thurs- 
day. The arrangement for the other 
days is as follows: Tuesday, Rev. J. H. 
Ropes; Wednesday, Rev. Kirsopp Lake; 
Saturday, Rev. S. M. Crothers and Rev. 
F. M. Eliot. The Dean leads prayers on 
Monday morning. During the year, on 
the invitation of the Guild, the ministers 
who conduct morning prayers are from 
time to time to hold office hours, so that 
the students may consult them. Dr. 
Calkins is to lead for one hour a week a 
Bible Study class on the subject ‘What 
do the books of Daniel and Revelation 
mean to the modern world?” 

During the last of June and the first 
of July the use of the college buildings 
was given by the Council of Radcliffe 
College to the Conference for Church 
Work, which held sessions in Cambridge 
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for a period of ten days. Classes were 
held during the day time, and there 
were several large meetings in the thea- 
tre in the evening. 

At the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Carleton Col- 
lege in October, Radcliffe College was 
represented by Elizabeth Jackson, ’13, 
who took her Ph.D. last June, and who 
is now instructor in the Department of 
English at the University of Minnesota. 
Ethel C. Rockwell, ’97 (Mrs. William 
W. Rockwell), was the representative 
of the College at Rutgers College, which 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary in October. At the inaugu- 
ration of President Warfeld of Wilson 
College the delegate was Virginia Mc- 
Comb, who took her Master’s degree in 
Radcliffe College in 1906. Professor 
K. G. T. Webster, the Chairman of the 
Academic Board, represented the Col- 
lege at the inauguration of President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College. 

Since Commencement the College has 
received the following gifts: from the 
Division of Modern Languages and the 
Department of English $133.33, re- 
ceived by the examiners of Radcliffe can- 
didates for Honors and Distinction last 
June, to be used for the purchase of 
books in modern literature; from the 
Alumne Association of the Berkeley 
School, Cambridge, $200, to be added to 
the Margaret Rae Ingols Scholarship; 
from Mrs. John C. Gray $100 for a gate; 
from the Class of 1901, $10 for the Com- 
mittee on Grounds. The College has 
also received from Mrs. C. C. Felton 
certain books, music, and pictures that 
belonged to Mrs. Agassiz, the first presi- 
dent of the College. 

Changes were made in the Radcliffe 
room at the Widener Library during the 
summer to make it more attractive for 
the students who study there. Some of 
the etchings given by Mrs. David P. 
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Kimball to the College were hung on the 
walls, more chairs have been added, 
there have been curtains put at the win- 
dow, and indirect lighting has been in- 
troduced. 

On October 5 President and Mrs. 
Briggs were at home in Greenleaf House 
to the graduate students. Before the tea 
there were two short speeches. Professor 
F. N. Robinson spoke about the oppor- 
tunities for graduate work which the 
University offered. He told of the differ- 
ence between the undergraduate atti- 
tude and the graduate, the one primarily 
an attitude of getting, and the other an 
attitude of giving as well as of getting. 
He spoke also of the great value to grad- 
uate students of their own intercourse 
with each other. Miss Lucy Paton spoke 
about the Harvard Library. She gave a 
short historical description, told of the 
different collections, and explained the 
privileges which are given to graduate 
students there. 

At a meeting of the Student Govern- 
ment Board in April it was decided to 
have the reporting for the Boston papers, 
and for such other papers as had re- 
porters at Radcliffe College, under the 
control of a press board, the presiding 
officer of this body to be elected by the 
Student Government Board. This plan 
has been made with the hope of making 
the reporting of college news for the 
newspapers a more consistent thing. 
As the element of competition enters in, 
it is hoped that the College will have 
better reporters, and that they, by con- 
ference with each other, and by having 
some continuity of plan, will gradually 
create a definite scheme of college re- 
porting. The Student Government 
Board also for the first time has taken 
over the keeping of attendance in classes. 
The monitors had a meeting at the begin- 
ning of the year which was presided over 
by the president of Student Govern- 
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ment, and a system which has behind it 
the idea of building up public sentiment 
has been adopted. 

The Civics Club, in connection with 
its Current Events classes, has started 
a Current Events bulletin board in 
Agassiz House, where clippings from the 
newspapers that are of special interest 
are posted each day by the committee in 
charge. 

At the Radcliffe Library 2536 new 
books have been catalogued during 
1915-16: 849 of these were gifts; 58 vol- 
umes were given by Mr. William R. 
Castle, Jr.; 31 volumes of music came 
from Dr. Denman Ross and Miss Louise 
Nathurst. 

The number of students who regis- 
tered for the Gymnasium in 1915-16 
was 240. Gymnasium work consists of 
out-of-door exercises during the fall and 
spring, and gymnastics, dancing, or 
fencing during the fall and winter. The 
head of the Gymnasium reports that the 
Freshmen who for the first time, by vote 
of the Council, were required to take 
physical training, for the most part did 
the work faithfully and with interest. 
The majority took the regular courses. 
The swimming-pool was open for six 
weeks in the spring, and there was an 
average daily attendance of 37 students. 

The registration on Nov. 1 is 666. 
There are 123 graduate students: 41 
hold the Radcliffe A.B. degree, and 1 
qualified for the A.A. degree in Septem- 
ber, 1916; 13 came from Wellesley Col- 
lege, 11 from Smith, 10 from Vassar, 4 
from Bryn Mawr, 3 from Boston Uni- 
versity, and 2 each from Butler, Mount 
Holyoke, Stetson University, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and Wells. The others, 
no two of whom are graduates of the 
same college, represent 30 colleges and 
universities. 

The results of the final examinations 
in 1916 are given in the following table: 
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Admitted without condition by Old 
ue ie Cre ets giclee eins ig ew 32 
Admitted without condition by New 
PER ce doths sccpsbe subse eases 47 
79 
Admitted with condition........... _33 
oo eer eee 112 
Refused by Old Plan.............. 22 
Refused by New Plan.............. 22 
Total refused admission........ _44 
Total number of final candidates 1561 


Of the 112 students admitted to the 
Freshman class in June and September, 
1916, 106 presented themselves for regis- 
tration in September. To these were 
added 8 admitted previously, making a 
total of 114 in the Freshman class; 92 
come from Massachusetts, 4 each from 
New York and Pennsylvania, 3 from 
Illinois, 2 each from Connecticut, 
Maine, and New Jersey, and 1 each 
from Georgia, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, and Ohio. 

When the Agnes Irwin Scholarship 
was given to Radcliffe College, by the 
terms of the gift the student to have the 
benefit of the scholarship was to be ap- 
pointed by Miss Agnes Irwin, and all 
details regarding the scholarship were 
to be arranged by her. After Miss Ir- 
win’s death it was decided by the presi- 
dent of the Alumnz Association of Miss 
Irwin’s School, in conference with Miss 
Irwin’s sister, that the Dean of Radcliffe 
College should hereafter appoint the 
holder of the Agnes Irwin Scholarship. 
For the year 1916-17 the Agnes Irwin 
Scholarship is held by G. H. Harvey, a 
Senior, of Newtowne, Pa. The Harvard 
Annex Alumne Scholarship is held by 
H. C. White, 16. The other scholar- 
ships in the award of the College are held 
by 5 graduate students (M. F. Curtis, 
Wellesley; R. E. Lane, Smith; A. E. 
Marvin, William Smith; H. M. Rand, 
Colorado; and L. T. Wheaton, Ohio 
State University), 16 Seniors (H. C. 
Bonney, A. S. Browne, E. R. Canning, 


1 1 candidate counted twice. 
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S. E. Carter, F. O. Grant, A. C. Hoyt, 
H. G. Kershaw, G. Rasely, K. E. Read, 
L. B. Roberts, D. E. Sampson, A. C. 
Shaughnessy, D. B. Summers, G. G. Tel- 
fer, M. W. Tolman, A. L. Wood), 13 
Juniors (H. L. Bassett, E. S. Coyle, N. 
M. Gifford, A. M. Graham, M. M. Hunt, 
B. A. Keith, F. R. Osburn, B. S. Parker, 
M. E. Ripley, P. Robinson, R. B. San- 
born, A. M. Stewart, C. Wiener), 9 
Sophomores (M. L. Grimes, L. Gustaf- 
son, C. Hodgdon, M. M. Peabody, M. 
L. Punderson, P. A. Ring, C. R. Smith, 
E. M. Spurr), and 3 Freshmen (R. E. 
Arrington, F. A. Bensen, A. Yens). The 
scholarship in the gift of the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville has been awarded 
to W. W. Arrington, of the Class of 
1920. Three Choral Society scholar- 
ships of $100 each are held by P. C. 
Marks, of the Class of 1917, and F. Old- 
field and L. F. Windle of the Class of 
1918. The Radcliffe Union Room is held 
by M. Cameron, A. B. McGill Univer- 
sity, 1916. The Freshman scholarship 
of $200 offered by the Distant Work 
Committee is held by M. Pettengill, of 
Portland, Me.; the Freshman scholar- 
ship of $200 offered by the Radcliffe 
Club of New York, is held by M. L. 
Svécenski; and the Freshman scholar- 
ship of $100 offered by the Radcliffe 
Club of Philadelphia, and a scholarship 
of $100 granted by the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia, are held by 
R. M. Lowenstein. 


ALUMN2. 
Marriages. 


1904. Lena Florence Parker to Walter 
Raleigh Crumrine, at Winchen- 
don, Sept. 20, 1916. 

1903-05. Milly Gooding Sykes to Wal- 
ter C. Huff, August, 1916. 
1903-05. Ethel Watson Forsyth to 
Willard Gile, June 26, 1916. 
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1907. Ruth Bennett to Ralph Morton 
Sparks, at Cambridge, Oct. 21, 
1916. 

1907. Constance Fuller to Paul Samp- 
son Howes, Oct. 21, 1916. 

1909. Leita Annis Kinsman to Sterling 
Nye Loveland, at Cambridge, 
June 22, 1916. 

1905-09. Anna Louise Keefe to Ray- 
mond Ogle Elcock, at Dorchester, 
Sept. 9, 1916. 

1910. Alice Marie Doyle to Francis T. 
Jantzen, at Brookline, Oct. 31, 
1916. 

1911. Mary Margaret Riley to Laurence 
Spain, Oct. 1916. 

1912. Dorothy Evans Brewer to Rob- 
ert Murray Blackall, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 15, 1916. 

1912. Faith Trumbull Lanman to 
Thomas Buck Hine, at Oakland, 
Cal., Oct. 14, 1916. 

1912. Genevieve Frances Mathews to 
Francis Alley Hubbard, at Cam- 
bridge, June 21, 1916. 

1911-14. Barbara Worcester to Charles 
T. Porter, April 4, 1916. 

1915. Elizabeth Gardner to George 
Knowles, Gardner, May 27, 
1916. 

1915. Catherine Whipple Pew to Angus 
Dun, at Salem, June 22, 1916. 

1915. Lilian Hillyer Smith to Robert 
Franz Foerster, at Princeton, 
N.J., June 5, 1916. 

1915. Lora Standish to William Henry 
Weston, Jr., at Boston, June 5, 
1916. 

1916. Rachel Crocker Tuttle to Andrew 
Allen Kimball, at Arlington, Oct. 
21, 1916. 

1913-16. Olivia Pattison Heminway 
to Percy Gamble Kammerer, at 
Providence, R.I., Nov. 4, 1916. 

A.M. 1916. Alice Eaton Burnett to 

Elbert Cecil Stevens, at Allens- 

ville, Ky., Oct. 10, 1916. 
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Deaths. 
1913. Lola Blanche Whitmore, March 
26, 1916. 
1911-15. Elizabeth Caswell Huber, 
June 7, 1916. 


1916. Ethel Alice Keep, Oct. 10, 1916. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Russet, Tuourston Fry, ’17. 


The Harvard Regiment, which occu- 
pied the centre of undergraduate inter- 
est last spring, has this fall assumed a 
place of secondary importance. The 
Regiment as it existed last year is now a 
thing of the past. In its place is Military 
Science and Tactics J, a course given 
under the provisions of the Federal law 
establishing a Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, and designating certain col- 
leges and universities where training 
courses should be given. Captain Con- 
stant Cordier, U.S.A., who commanded 
the Regiment last year, has been made 
the instructor in the new course. The 
work of the course is planned to follow 
a progressive schedule, dealing with all 
the phases of military training, and fit- 
ting a man for a Reserve Officer of the 
United States Army. The response of 
the College to this new course has, how- 
ever, been very slight, only about 250 
men having enrolled, a showing very 
weak when compared to the minimum 
of 1000 members which the Regiment 
maintained last year. ; 

The advantages of the course, how- 
ever, over last year’s Regiment are nu- 
merous. In that body, each man had to 
buy his uniform and received no credit 
for his work, either from the University 
or from the War Department, whereas 
Military Science and Tactics I will count 
as one course toward a degree, and to- 
ward a commission as a reserve officer. 
Moreover, the War Department will fur- 
nish the equipment supplied to the regu- 
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lar army, and will also supply traveling 
expenses to all those in the course who 
go to Plattsburg. It is, therefore, quite 
certain that-as the course becomes more 
firmly established the enrolment will in- 
crease, until the University can make a 
showing more nearly analogous to its 
size. 

But while the interest in things strict- 
ly military seemed to take a slump, in- 
terest in politics as suddenly moved into 
the foreground. The Republican and 
Democratic Clubs, with enlarged mem- 
berships, inaugurated and maintained 
an active campaign, furnished numer- 
ous speakers for political rallies in and 
around Boston, and in all ways kept the 
questions of the campaign before the 
undergraduates. Nor were they alone 
in this, for the Crimson, on Oct. 13, 
held a presidential straw ballot in which 
Charles Evans Hughes defeated Wood- 
row Wilson by a plurality of 513 votes. 
Out of a total of 1802 votes cast, Hughes 
received 1140, or 62 per cent; Wilson, 
627; Allan L. Benson, 24; J. Frank Han- 
ley, 10; Underwood, 1. 

The results of this ballot were inter- 
esting since they showed that those men 
who supported Roosevelt in the straw 
ballot last spring turned entirely to 
Hughes, while Wilson kept approximate- 
ly the same number of followers. The 
total number of votes this fall was the 
largest since the spring of 1912 when 
Taft was elected with 783 votes to 488 
for Roosevelt and 432 for Wilson, out of 
a total of 1989 votes cast. Wilson was 
elected in the fall of 1912 by the greatest 
number of votes ever cast for him at 
Harvard, 735, to 475 for Roosevelt, and 
365 for Taft, out of a total of 1608, 
whereas Roosevelt took the lead last 
spring with 660 votes to 591 for Wilson 
and 348 for Hughes out of a total of 
1736. This election was the only one 
where any candidate secured a majority 
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of votes cast. It wasalso interesting to 
note that at Memorial Hall, where the 
vote was cast largely by graduate stu- 
dents, Hughes led by only 54 per cent 
of the votes cast, or 456, to Wilson’s 366, 
barely winning with a 90 plurality; Ben- 
son received 13 votes and Hanley 7 at 
this poll. At the polls in the Crimson 
Building, however, where the principal 
vote was cast by the undergraduates, 
Hughes secured a landslide. Out of 960 
votes cast 684 were for Hughes. Wilson 
received a smaller number here than he 
received at Memorial Hall, although 
over a 100 more votes were cast. The 
percentage of votes for Hughes at this 
poll was 72 per cent. Benson received 
11 votes here, Hanley 3, and Underwood 
a. 

The wide scope of the social service 
work done by members of the Univer- 
sity through Phillips Brooks House dur- 
ing the last year is indicated in the an- 
nual report of the Social Service Com- 
mittee for the season of 1915-16. The 
number of men engaged in the different 
branches of social service was 344, exclu- 
sive of those who were engaged in the 
work for less than three weeks’ time. 
Reference to the following table will give 
some idea of the number of men engaged 
in the general branches of the work. 


Leaders of boys’ clubs............. 195 
| Te rrr | |g 
AGREE SOIR oo os. o: 6.0000 6sde kee 
Associated Charities................ 
SR SU NINO os Gos wie esse sates win cw 
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This work covered not only the vari- 
ous enterprises for social work in the 
University, but all the philanthropic in- 
stitutions in Cambridge and vicinity as 
well. Twenty-two entertainments were 
given during the year for as many insti- 
tutions, and two clothing collections 
were made — one in the fall and one in 
the spring. 

This year’s work at Phillips Brooks 
House is now in full swing with the vari- 
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ous committees organized and active. 
One hundred and fifty men have been 
enrolled by the Social Service Commit- 
tee to take charge of boys’ clubs and to 
teach, half of whom are to work in Cam- 
bridge. A Committee of Inspectors, of 
which W. Willcox, ’17, is chairman, has 
been instituted and is engaged in visit- 
ing the various settlement houses, ob- 
taining criticisms of the workers’ ser- 
vice and receiving suggestions for im- 
provements. Also letters have been 
sent out to 40 different institutions in 
Boston and Cambridge, offering the ser- 
vices of students as entertainers. 

That interest in relief work, for which 
the University has done so much in 
the past few years, is still actively felt 
by members of the student body, was 
evinced by the formation, soon after the 
opening of College, of a committee to se- 
cure an enrolment of 1000 undergradu- 
ate and graduate students in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. This committee, which 
is working with the Greater Boston 
Chapter of the society, is composed of 
the following men: Captain Cordier, 
chairman; Professor W. E. Hocking, 
Faculty member; J. Coolidge, ’17, sec.- 
treas.; W. H. Meeker, °17, E. A. Whit- 
ney, 17, J. D. Williams, ’17, J. R. Busk, 
718, R. J. H. Powel, Jr., 18, J. S. Tay- 
lor, ’18, L. Chauvenet, ’18, F. W. Hatch, 
19, W. K. McKittrick, ’19, C. W. Lip- 
pitt, ’20, L. B. Sanderson, ’20, and O. C. 
Wood, ’20. In addition to this, the 
Armenian and Syrian students in the 
University have organized a movement 
under the direction of K. Bedrosian,’14, 
G. M. Messerian, and S. Malouf, 3 Div., 
to increase the work being done for relief 
in their countries. 

In the Junior Class elections held on 
Oct. 24, J. M. Franklin, of New York 
City, was elected president with a total 
of 383 points, as against 388 cast for 
Moseley Taylor, the lowest number elect 
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ing by the Australian preferential ballot 
system. This was one of the closest elec- 
tions ever held, only five votes separat- 
ing the two candidates. The vote for 
vice-president resulted in the election of 
W. B. Beale, of Augusta, Me., who de- 
feated his nearest competitor, W. D. D. 
Morgan, 572 to 639. C. L. Harrison, Jr., 
received 660 points and Murray Taylor 
697. D. M. Little, Jr., of Salem, was 
elected secretary-treasurer by 457 points 
against 507 for C. H. Wyche, and 576 
for P. M. Cabot. The following men 
were elected to the Student Council from 
1918: G. A. Percy, of Arlington, 210; W. 
J. Murray, of Natick, 202; M. Wiggin, 
of Brookline, 186; and A. E. MacDou- 
gall, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 99. The 
elections to the Student Council are by 
direct vote, the largest number winning. 

From the Senior Class two men were 
elected to the Student Council: W. H. 
Meeker, of New York City, with 48 
votes, and J. W. D. Seymour, of New 
York City, with 32. F. H. Cabot, Jr., 
received 28 votes, and J. C. White, 2d, 
20. 

In the Sophomore elections E. L. 
Casey, of Natick, was elected president 
with 523 points. B. L. Wells received 
561; R. H. Bond, 610; R. S. Emmet, 616. 
The voting for vice-president resulted 
in the election of R. Cobb, of New York 
City, with 539 votes, C. A. Clark, Jr., re- 
ceiving 551, G. L. Batchelder, Jr., 593, 
and F. W. Hatch, 627. L. K. Garrison, 
of New York City, was elected secretary- 
treasurer with 469 points. A. Thorn- 
dike, Jr., received 531 points, R. H. 
Kissel, Jr., 636, and C. D. Murray, 674. 

H.C. Flower, Jr., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected to the Student Council by a 
direct vote of 142 over H. Coolidge with 
63, and M. Phinney with 49. 

The Student Council has elected the 
following officers for 1916-17: President, 
C. A. Coolidge, Jr., °17, of Boston; vice- 
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president, H. B. Cabot, Jr., 17, of 
Brookline; sec.-treas., E. A. Whitney, 
’17, of Augusta, Me.; executive commit- 
tee, the officers and W. H. Meeker, ’17, 
of New York City; J. E. P. Morgan, 717, 
of New York City; J. M. Franklin, 18, 
of New York City; D. M. Little, Jr., ’18, 
of Salem. The following committees were 
also appointed: Committee on Organiza- 
tions: H. R. Guild, ’17, of Boston, chair- 
man; R. S. Cook, ’17, of Canandaigua, 
N.Y.; J. R. Busk, 718, of New York City; 
F. E. Parker, ’18, of Bay City, Mich.; 
J. H. P. Howard, Jr., °19, of Chester, 
N.S.; Committee on Freshman Affairs: 
W. J. Murray, ’18, of Natick, chairman; 
R. Cobb, ’19, of New York City; F. W. 
Hatch, °19, of Medford; C. D. Murray, 
’19, of New York City; B. L. Wells, ’19, 
of Telluride, Col.; Scholarship Committee: 
F. H. Cabot, Jr., ’17, of New York City, 
chairman; P. M. Cabot, ’18, of Brook- 
line; W. M. Horton, ’17, cf Arlington; 
W. Silz, °17, of Lakewood, O.; G. W. 
Taylor, 18, of Paterson, N.J.; Commit- 
tee on Religious Activities : J. C. White, 
2d, °17, of Boston, chairman; C. D. 
Murray, 19, of New York City; A. E. 
O. Munsell, ’18, of Boston; W. J. R. 
Taylor, 17, of Rochester, N.Y.; O. M. 
Watkins, °19, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. C. Harris, 17, of Brookline was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee for 
the Reception of Visiting Teams. 
Extensive plans are being made by the 
University Musical Clubs for what is 
expected to be one of the most successful 
seasons on record. In addition to the 
usual short concert trips the clubs will 
this year take their biennial winter trip 
— spending the entire Christmas recess 
on a tour through the South Atlantic 
states, reaching as far south as South 


Carolina. The preliminary itinerary 


includes concerts in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Washington, 
Baltimore, 


D.C., Richmond, 
Md., Pinehurst, 


Va., 
N.C., 
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Charleston, S.C., Columbia, S.C., Engle- 
wood, N.J., and Springfield. Christmas 
Day will be spent in Pinehurst. 

The Pierian Sodality has started 
upon its 109th year, again under the 
leadership of Mr. Modesté E. Alloo, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Harvard Dramatic Club will 
give its annual fall production of a play 
written by a member of the University 
or of Radcliffe College, on Dec. 12, 13 
and 14. The officers of the Club are: 
pres., J. W. D. Seymour, °17; vice- 
pres., E. P. Goodnow, 717; sec., W. 
S. Mack, °17; stage manager, F. E. 
Raymond, ’18; assistant stage mana- 
gers, R. A. May, 18, P. K. Ellis, °18, 
and P. F. Le Fevre, ’18; electrician, S. 
W. Dean, °19; business manager, T. 
Clark, ’17; assistant business managers, 
F. Van W. Walsh, 717, and R. K. Byers, 
"18; ticket manager, P. C. Lewis, °17; 
publicity manager, R. M. Benjamin, ’17; 
assistant publicity manager, H. Bridg- 
man, 719; patroness committee, E. P. 
Goodnow, 17, chairman; W. H. Meeker, 
17, E. A. Whitney, ’17, F. E. Raymond, 
*18, H. Scholle, ’18, and H. B. Craig, 
"19. 

The following were elected to the Law 
Review at the annual fall elections: D. 
G. Acheson, 2L., of Middletown, Conn.; 
A. I. Block, 3L., of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
P. P. Cohen, 2L., of Buffalo, N.Y.; C. H. 
Hand, Jr., 3L., of Louisville, Ky.; D. 
Kimball, 2L., of Boston; L. H. Landau, 
2L., of Milwaukee, Wis.; T. A. Lightner, 
2L., of Detroit, Mich.; A MacLeish, 2L., 
of Glecoe, Ill.; S. Morrison, 2L., of Red- 
lands, Cal.; T. D. Nesbit, 3L., of New 
York City; J. D. Peeler, 2L., of Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; R. W. Pyle, 2L., of New Lex- 
ington, Ohio; A. B. Royce, 2L., of Cam- 
bridge; C. H. Smith, 2L., of Cambridge; 
E. B. Starbuck, 3L., of Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; R. Taggart, Jr., 3L., of New York 
City; J. D. Van Cott, 2L., of Salt Lake 
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City, Utah; and C. M. Walton, Jr., 3L., 
of Stamford, Conn. 

Contrary to its usual custom, the 
Hasty Pudding Club will run this year a 
play competition open to all undergrad- 
uates in the University. The author or 
authors of the winning play and music 
will be elected members of the club, pro- 
vided they are not already members. 
The rules regulating this competition 
state that only two persons may com- 
bine on the book of the play, and that 
the music, which may be written in con- 
nection with or independently of the 
play, must also be composed by no more 
than two. 

The following house committees for 
the Freshman dormitories have been ap- 
pointed by the Regent: Smith Halls: W. 
H. Cheney, of Peterborough, N.H.; 
F. C. Church, Jr., of Lowell; J. R. Clem- 
ents, of Bay City, Mich.; R. A. Lancas- 
ter, of Worcester; R. H. Post, Jr.. of 
Bayport, L.I., N.Y. — Standish Hall: G. 
R. Brown, of Newton; D. C. Hawkins, 
of New York City; E. A. McCouch, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; O. Prescott, Jr., of 
Dartmouth; G. S. Weld, of Boston. — 
Gore Hall: F. K. Bullard, of Revere; E. 
Cabot, of Milton; J. G. Coolidge, 2d, of 
Brookline; L. Hagermann, of Colorado 
Springs, Col.; C. Mellen, Jr., of Garden 
City, G.1., NY. 

The University chess team is planning 
this year to play a chess tournament by 
wireless. This will be carried on under 
the supervision of the Amateur Wireless 
Association of America and the Uni- 
versity Wireless Club will relay the 
moves to the nearest wireless station. 

Four new editors were elected to 
the Advocate board this fall. They are: 
Literary editors: E. C. MacVeagh, 18, 
of New York City; R. W. Babcock, ’17, 
of Albany, N.Y., and J. D. Parson, 717, 
of Providence, R.I. L. S. Simons, ’18, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was elected a busi- 
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ness editor. This year the Advocate has 
offered a prize of $25 for the best short 
story on some phase of college life writ- 
ten by a student in the University. — 
B. D. Allison, ’17, of Chicago, IIl., has 
been elected a literary editor of the 
Monthly. —R. A. May, ’18, has been 
appointed to the University Register 
Board. — The I/lustrated has announced 
the election of A. R. Nelson, °19, of 
Jamaica Plain, and W. R. Swart, ’19, of 
Nashua, N.H., as photographic editors; 
and of P. B. Elliot, ’19, of Rochester, as 
a business editor. — The Musical Re- 
view will not be printed this year. It is, 
however, to be revised, enlarged and 
made over, and will appear in the fall of 
1917 as a medium of modern musical 
discussion. — L. W. Beilenson, ’20, has 
been elected temporary president of the 
Freshman Debating Society. — The In- 
ternational Polity Club has elected the 
following officers for 1916-17: President, 
B. D. Allinson, ’17, of Chicago, IIl.; vice- 
president, C. H. Smith, 2L., of Cam- 
bridge; secretary, H. Davis, °18, of 
Brookline; treasurer, A. G. Aldis, 17, of 
Lake Forest, Il]. — The Cercle Francais 
will present L’ Aventier as their annual 
fall production, on Dec. 18 and 19. — 
The members of last year’s Regimental 
Band were reorganized this fall under 
the leadership of Mr. Carmichael, and 
played at all the large football games. — 
C. L. Sherman, ’17, W. M. Horton, °17, 
and W. Silz, ’17, have been selected to 
represent the Phi Beta Kappa in the Stu- 
dent Council. R. M. Foster, ’17, was ap- 
pointed to the scholarship committee of 
the Society. — G. C. Henderson, A.B., 
12, LL.B., ’16, of Monadnock, N.H., 
has been awarded the Addison Brown 
Prize for 1915-16. — The Toppan Prize, 
1915 award, in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, has been given to 
H. B. Vanderblue, Ph.D., ’15, for his 
essay on “Railroad Valuation.” The 
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same prize, for 1916, was awarded to 
C. H. Haring, ’07, Ph.D., 16, for his 
essay entitled, “Trade and Navigation 
Between Spain and the Indies Under 
the Hapsburgs.”—S. Zanditon, °17, 
was awarded the Bennett Prize in Amer- 
ican Government for his thesis on “ The 
Railway Wage Problem.” —Dr. R. 
Demos, 4G., of Constantinople, has been 
elected president of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, to succeed P. Campos, 1L., re- 
signed. — H. B. Cabot, ’17, of Brook- 
line, captain of the University crew, was 
appointed head cheer leader for the foot- 
ball games. The other cheer leaders 
were G. E. Abbot, °17, of Andover, 
captain of the University baseball team, 
and J. E. P. Morgan, 17, of New York, 
captain of the hockey team. R. M. 
Cook, °17, of Worcester, leader of the 
University Glee Club, led the singing. 

The following committees have been 
appointed to take charge of the Junior 
class activities during the year; Enter- 
tainment Committee: A. C. Sullivan, Low- 
ell, chairman; D. B. Arnold, Boston; 
F. A. Day, Newton; W. Moore, Glou- 
cester, and R. E. Sherwood, New York 
City, ‘sub-chairmen; M. A. Hawkins, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. W. Henry, New York, 
City; V. B. Kellett, Hopedale; J. L. 
Lathrop, New Hope, Pa.; V. F. Likins, 
Cambridge; D. Moody, Ballardvale; 
W. D. D. Morgan, Washington, D.C.; 
D. J. O'Keefe, Brighton, and C. G. 
Paulding, Cold Spring-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
— Dinner Committee: A. E. MacDougall, 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y., chairman; J. Cog- 
geshall, Jr., Allston; C. L_ Harrison, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O.; W. O. P. Morgan, High- 
land Park, Ill.; F. V. Peale, Summit, 
N.J.; F. H. Stephens, Dorchester; T. L. 
Storer, Boston; G. R. Walker, Brookline; 
T. A. West, Somerville; W. H. Wheeler, 
Jr., Yonkers, N.Y., and C. H. Wyche, 
Dallas, Tex. — Dance Committee: P. M. 
Cabot, Brookline, chairman; F. G. Balch, 
Jr., Jamaica Plain; J. R. Busk, New 
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York City; R. C. Cooke, Newton Cen- 
tre; L. N. Dunton, Circleville, O.; W. J. 
Murray, Natick; G. A. Percy, Arlington; 
C. P. Reynolds, Readville; Moseley 
Taylor,’ Boston; Murray Taylor, New 
York City; and J. L. Weld, Readville. — 
Finance Committee: D. M. Little, Jr., 
Salem, chairman; R.G.Brown, New York 
City; A. A. Cook, Canandaigua, N.Y.; 
F. W. Ecker, Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. H. 
Garrison, Brookline; G. C. Means, Mad- 
ison, Me.; J. Pialache, Farmington, 
Conn.; F. E. Parker, Bay City, Mich.; 
R. J. H. Powel, Jr., Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.; W. Richmond, Jr., Little Comp- 
ton, R.I.; W. B. Southworth, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; P. Squibb, Bernardsville, N.J.; 
J. S. Taylor, Rochester, N.Y.; A. D. 
Weld, Boston; and R. C. Winton, Addi- 
son, N.Y. 

W. B. Snow, Jr., '18, of Stoneham, has 
been elected captain of the University 
wrestling team, following the resigna- 
tion of R. C. Cooke, °18, of Newton 
Centre. — The 1920 debating team has 
elected the following officers: President, 
D. F. McClure; vice-president, B. Good- 
stone; secretary, R. J. Donaldson; 
treasurer, A. A. Brooks. — The Drama- 
tic Club will present “The Mission of 
the Damned” by Miss M. M. Wright, 
Rad. 2G, as their fall production. — 
D. W. Rich, °18, of New York City, 
has been appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the. University Musical Clubs, 
—K. L. Andrews, 2G, of Galesburg, 
Ill., has been awarded the John Craig 
Prize for a four-act play entitled The 
Year of the Tiger. 


ATHLETICS. 
RussELL Tuurston Fry, ’17. 


Football. 

Save for the defeat of the University 
football team by Tufts, 7 to 3, on Oc- 
tober 7, the early season was highly suc- 
cessful, the University rolling up a total 
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of 181 points to 7 for their opponents, 
and winning every game by safe mar- 
gins. Coach Leo Leary had charge of 
the team until the middle of October, 
when P. D. Haughton, ’99, was able to 
resume his duties as head coach. After 
that time the development of the team 
was rapid, for despite the fact that he 
had almost entirely green material with 
which to work, Haughton developed the 
idea of team play as opposed to individ- 
ual play, which is so important in foot- 
ball, and within a few weeks had the 
men rounded together into a powerful 
offensive as well as defensive combina- 
tion. 

The most satisfactory game of the 
early season was that with Cornell, which 
the University won 23 to 0. This result 
was accomplished only by the absolute 
unity of the team, and by their ability 
to follow the ball, — two of Haughton’s 
fundamental principles. 

This year has seen the appearance of 
two southern teams in the Stadium, 
North Carolina and the University of 
Virginia, both of which were defeated. 
The practice of playing teams from other 
sections of the country, which has been 
adopted during the last few years, is well 
worth while, and should by all means 
be continued, as it stimulates a wider 
interest in football, and serves to keep 
widely separated colleges in more inti- 
mate contact. 

The general trend of football seems 
to be away from the close formations 
and toward an open style of attack, 
forward passing and wide end runs pre- 
dominating. Thus the University team 
was called upon to solve diversified prob- 
lems of defence, for the teams which ap- 
peared in the Stadium this fall presented 
varied modes of attack which necessitated 
quick analysis in order to be successfully 
met. In solving these, and breaking 
them up, Thacher, Dadmun and Wheeler 
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stood out above the other members of 
the team, and proved to be its chief de- 
fensive strength, while Casey and Hor- 
ween showed themselves to be the most 
consistent ground gainers and best offen- 
sive men. 

While there were numerous changes 
in the line-up of the team during the 
early season, that which was the most 
typical is: l.e., C. A. Coolidge, ’17; 1.t., 
W. H. Wheeler, ’18; l.g., Capt. H. H. 
Dadmun, ’17; c., J. C. Harris, 17; r.g., 
W. B. Snow, ’18; r.t., G. C. Caner, 717; 
r.e., R. Harte, 17; q., W. F. Robinson, 
718, and W. J. Murray, 718; 1.h.b., 
T. C. Thacher, 18; r.h.b., E. L. Casey, 
719; and f.b., R. Horween, ’18. 

The summary of all games follows: 
Sept. 23. Harvard, 10; Colby, 0. 

Sept. 30. Harvard, 26; Bates, 0. 

Oct. 7. Harvard, 3; Tufts, 7. 

Oct. 14. Harvard, 21; North Carolina, 0. 
Oct. 21. Harvard, 47; Mass. Agric. Col., 0. 
Oct. 28. Harvard, 23; Cornell, 0. 
Nov. 4. Harvard, 51; Virginia, 0. 
Nov. 11. Harvard, 3; Princeton, 0. 


Nov. 18. Harvard, 0; Brown, 21. 
Nov. 25. Harvard, 3; Yale, 6. 


Freshman Football. 


F. C. Church, of Lowell, a former St. 
Paul’s School player, was chosen to lead 
the 1920 eleven this fall, and by his own 
steady and consistent work, contributed 
largely to the success of the Freshman 
season. Although Andover defeated the 
1920 team 10 to 7 in their first game, the 
Freshmen got under way before the next 
big game, that with Exeter, and in two 
practice games defeated the M.I.T. 
Freshmen 6 to 0, and the Lowell Textile 
School 53 to 0. In the Exeter game the 
following week they also emerged vic- 
torious, although by the close score of 
21 to 20. The Freshmen also had an in- 
tersectional game this fall, with the 
University School of Cleveland, the 
final score being 42 to 0 in favor of 
the Freshmen. In the game with the 
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Yale Freshmen on Nov. 18, the Har- 
vard Freshmen were victorious by a 
score of 21 to 6. 

The regular line-up of the 1920 team 
follows: l.e., Whitney; 1.t., Woods; L.g., 
Thorndike; c., Caswell; r.g., Brocker; 
r.t., Hadley; r.e., Livingston: q., Geary; 
l.h.b., Capt. Church; r.h.b., Post; f.g., 


Horween. 


Second Football. 

Under the leadership of D. Campbell, 
17, of Mt. Hamilton, Cal., the Univer- 
sity second football team had a fairly 
successful season, for in addition to their 
usual occupation as a bumper for the 
Varsity, they found time to play several 
outside games. In the first of these, they 
defeated Dean Academy 20 to 0, in the 
second they tied Groton 0 to 0, while 
Andover defeated them 9 to 0, and 
the Brown second team was tied 0 to 0. 


Crew. 


The fall rowing season for the Univer- 
sity and Freshman crews was one of 
great success. Over ninety oarsmen, 11 
crews, participated in the work of the 
University squad, and a similar num- 
ber of Freshmen were also on the river. 
Mr. R. F. Herrick, 90, Coach Haines, 
and Captain H. B. Cabot, Jr., "17, di- 
rected the work of the Varsity squad, 
while A. Beane, 11, B. Harwood, ’15, 
and H. L. F. Kreger, ’16, had the super- 
vision of the 1920 men. The season was 
brought to a close by the annual fall 
regatta held in the Charles River Basin 
during the week of October 25th. 

In the dormitory races between Smith, 
Gore and Standish, Standish won the 
Slocum Trophy for a year, by a score of 
12 points to 5 each for Gore and Smith. 
The personnel of the three victorious 
Standish crews follows: A: stroke, C. F. 
Batchelder, Jr.; 7, A. F. Lippitt; 6, G. B. 
Nathan; 5, L. B. Norrie; 4, A. H.Bracket; 
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3, C. H. Watson; 2, R. Saltonstall; bow, 
B. C. Wheeler; cox., J. B. Read, Jr. —B: 
stroke, H. Barry, Jr.; 7, E. W. Fabyan; 
6, G. H. Peters; 5, J. C. S. Fleming; 4, 
C. L. Muller; 3, L. L. Foley; 2, D. V. 
Widder; bow, I. S. Randall; cox., R. 
Gerould. — C: stroke, R. L. Place; 7, 
L. Hall; 6, R. F. Kimball; 5, W. B. 
Plummer; 4, R. C. Hardy; 3, W. L. 
Thieme; 2, F. C. Packard; bow, G. B. 
Stuart; cox., H. A. Wiener.— The EI- 
iot Boat Club secured the Filley Trophy 
in the club crew races a day later, by 
defeating the Thayer Boat Club 5 to 4. 
—F. T. Fisher, 19, won the wherry 
race, and C. L. Poor, Jr., ’18, won the 
comp event. 

Two University boats were kept on 
the water for two weeks after the regatta, 
and were composed of the following men: 
University A: stroke, J.C. White, 2d, 
"17; 7, A. Potter, ’17; 6, A. W. Pope, Jr., 
718; 5, N. Brazer, 18; 4, J. M. Franklin, 
718; 3, T. H. Fisher, ’18; 2, D. Leighton, 
19; bow, N. P. Darling, ’17; cox., A. A. 
Cameron, ’17. — University B: stroke, 
R. R. Brown, ’17; 7, A. Coolidge, *17; 
6, K. P. Culbert, 17; 5, D. Moody, 718; 
4, L. Emery, 719; 3, H. B. Cabot, 717; 
2, F. B. Whitman, ’19; bow, C. Higgin- 
son, ’17; cox., D. Read, 719. 


Baseball. 


Coach Fred Mitchell of the Boston 
Braves was in charge of the fall practice 
of the University and Freshman base- 
ball teams which was held during Octo- 
ber, but owing to a three-year contract 
with the Boston Braves, he will not be 
available as mentor of the 1917 nine. As 
yet, however, no one has been chosen to 
succeed him next spring. Over 75 men 
participated in the work this fall, which 
was designed especially to develop new 
material, for, with the graduation of five 
regulars last spring, the building of a new 
team will prove to be a difficult task. 
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The formation of a scrub team to play 
against outside teams was given up this 


‘fall. 


The Harvard Club of Boston gave a 
dinner on Nov. 2 to the successful 1916 
nine, which was composed of the follow- 
ing men; Captain, H. L. Nash, ’16, G. E. 
Abbot, ’17, J. T. Beal, ’17, H. S. Both- 
feld, 17, F. P. Coolidge, ’16, F. G. Fripp, 
16, W. C. Garritt, °17, C. L. Harrison, 
Jr., 18, R. Harte, ’17, J. Knowles, Jr., 
718, E. W. Mahan, ’16, G. A. Percy, ’18, 
C. S. Reed, 17, T. H. Safford, °16, 
W. Whitney, 16. G. E. Abbot, ’17, 
captain of the 1917 team, Coach Fred 
Mitchell, and B. Wendell, Jr., °02, 
were among the speakers. Gold base- 
ball trophies were presented to the men. 


Track. 

The fall track season opened soon after 
College began, with daily workouts on 
Soldier’s Field. The chief interest cen- 
tred in the cross country runs with 
M.I1.T., Cornell and Yale. In the first 
of these, that with M.I.T., the Univer- 
sity team easily defeated the Tech har- 
riers by the score of 93 to 32, the first 
15 men finishing in the following order: 
1, G. A. King, ’18; 2, R. W. Babcock, *17; 
3, W. P. Whitehouse, ’17; 4, A. R. Ban- 
croft, ’17; 5, J. D. Hutchinson, °19; 6, 
Herzog (T); 7, Halfacre (T); 8, R.S. 
Cook, ’17; 9, McArten (T); 10, R. H. 
Davison, ’17; 11, G. H. Tilghman, ’19; 
12, H. S. Boyd, ’17; 13, R. Kielty, 
18; 14, H. R. Bechtel, 17; 15, C. E. 
Wright, °18. 

Cornell, however, proved a more diffi- 
cult proposition, and the University was 
swamped 75 to 34. Thesummary of the 
order of finish in this race follows: 1, L. 
E. Wenz, (C), 34 min., 24s; 2, T. C. Mc- 
Dermott, (C), 34 min., 34s.; 3, I. C. 
Dresser, (C), 34 min., 47s.; 4, G. A. 
King, 18, 34 min., 58s.; 5, J. W. Camp- 
bell, (C), 35 min., 04s.; 6, L. V. Wind- 


nagle, (C), 35 min., 25s.; 7, R. W. Bab- 
cock, ’17, 35 min., 34s.; 8, F. D. Boyn- 
ton, (C), 35 min., 59s.; 9, H. D. Hudson, 
(C), 36 min., 02s.; 10, J. D. Hutchinson, 
"19, 36 min., 05s.; 11, A. R. Bancroft, 
"17, 36 min., 05 1-5s.; 12, G. T. Tilgh- 
man, 19, 36 min., 10s.; 13, R. D. Spear, 
(C), 36 min., 15s.; 14, C. H. Yost, (C), 
36 min., 30s.; 15, H. R. Bechtel, ’17, 36 
min., 42s.; 16, R. S. Cook, °17, 36 min., 
50s. 

In the race with Yale, the score was 
26 to 29 in favor of the University. 

The annual fall handicap meet was 
held in the Stadium on Oct. 20, and as 
usual drew a large number of competi- 
tors. The summary of events follows: 


100-yard dash: Won by W. M. Bliss, ’17, 2 
yds. ; 2d, G. Jones, ’17, 2 yds.; 3d, W. E. Swart, 
"19, 2 yds. Time, 11 5-10s. 

440-yard run: Won by C. W. Cook, '19, 
20 yds.; 2d, J. Rose, ’19, 10 yds.; 3d, C. R. 
Larrabee, ’19, 10 yds. Time, 53 1-5s. 

80-yard high hurdles: Won by M. Noble, ’17, 
scratch; 2d, B. H. Tracy, ’20, scratch; 3d, M. 
H. Simonds, ’19, scratch. Time, 10s. 

120-yard low hurdles: Won by E. F. Rowse, 
18, scratch; 2d, M. H. Simonds, ’19, scratch; 
3d, G. Dunton, ’18, scratch. Time, 15s. 

880-yard run: Won by P. E. Stevenson, ’20, 
10 yds.; 2d, F. T. Donahue, ’18, scratch; 3d, R. 
J. H. Powel, 18, 30 yds. Time, 2 min. 3 4-5s. 

Mile run: Won by J. Coggeshall, Jr., 18, 
scratch; 2d, L. K. Moorehead, ’18, 40 yds.; 
3d, J. H. Townsend, '17, 40 yds. Time, 4 min. 
38 3-5s. 

Two-mile run: Won by J. D. Hutchinson,’19, 
30 yds.; 2d, A. R. Bancroft, ’17, scratch; 3d, 
W. P. Whitehouse, 2d, ’17, scratch. Time, 10 
min. 22s. 

High jump: Won by J. Buffington, Jr., ’20, 
scratch, 5 ft. 9 in.; 2d, A. Perkins, 19, 1 in.; 
3d, P. W. Bolster, ’20, 4 1-2 in. Height, 5 ft. 
9 in. 

Shot-put: Won by J. F. Linder, 719, 1 ft.; 
2d, A. L. Strehlke, '19, 2 ft.; 3d, R. E. Jackson, 
719, 1 ft. Distance, 42 ft. 8 in. 

Broad jump: Won by H. Davis, ’18, 6 in.; 
2d, C. P. Richter, '17, scratch; 3d, J. L. Austin, 
18, 1 ft. Distance, 20 ft. 2 1-2 in. 

Pole vault: Won by C. S. Babbitt, ’18, 6 in.; 
2d, R. W. Harwood, ’20, scratch; 3d, A. L. 
Strehlke, ’18, 1 ft. 6in. Height, 12 ft. 

Hammer throw: Won by L. K. Marshall, ’20, 
10 ft.; 2d, L. MacFarland, ’19, 5 ft.; 3d, R. 
Jackson, '19, 20 ft. Distance, 138 ft. 8 in. 


The Freshman cross country team de- 
feated the Providence Technical High 
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runners on Oct. 21, by the score of 16 
to 41, with the order of finish as follows: 
1, B. J. Lewis, ’20; 2, D. J. Duggan, ’20; 
3, D. H. Worrall, ’20; 4, J. Nolan, Jr., 
"20; 5, Fort, (P); 6, Palmer, (P); 7, Del 
Buono, (P), 8, T. E. Francis, ’20; 9, 
Arnold, (P); 10, Howarth, (P). A week 
later the 1920 team raced Andover, 
winning again 15 to 49. The first five 
places were scored by the Freshmen, 
while Andover secured only three places 
in the whole first ten. The finish: 1, 
B. Lewis, ’20; 2, D. J. Duggan, ’20; 3, 
E. M. Clarke, ’20; 4, D. H. Worrall, ’20; 
5, W. L. Nolan, ’20; 6, P. MacKenzie, 
(A); 7, R. Simpkin, (A); 8, R. A. Perry, 
20; 9, T. A. Francis, ’20; 10, D. Car- 
penter, (A). 

During the fall an advisory commit- 
tee, to supervise the track work, to ad- 
vise, and to consider questions of eligi- 
bility, was formed. The personnel of the 
committee follows: W. Rand, ’09, chair- 
man, track captain in 1909; Assistant 
Dean C. C. Little, ’10, track captain in 
1910; J. Greenough, ’15, track manager 
in 1915; F. W. Moore, ’93, graduate 
treasurer of the Athletic Association; W. 
J. Bingham, °16, captain last year; 
captain E. A. Techner, ’17, and Man- 
ager T. Clarke, °17. 


Tennis. 


In the national lawn tennis tourna- 
ment played at Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y., 
last summer, R. N. Williams, 2d, 716, of 
Cambridge, captain of last year’s Uni- 
versity tennis team, defeated W. M. 
Johnston, the former national champion, 
winning his title. The final match be- 
tween Johnston and Williams went to 
five sets before it was decided, the score 
being 4-6, 6-4, 0-6, 6-2, 6-4. But while 
Williams was so ably representing the 
University in the national field, the un- 
dergraduate members of his team were 
doing equally well in the intercollegiate 
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tournament. G. C. Caner, ’17, R. Harte, 
17, J. S. Pfaffmann, °17, and W. P. 
Whitehouse, 2d, °17, succeeded among 
them, not only in winning the champion- 
ship in both the singles and doubles 
matches, but also in acting as runners-up 
in these two events. G. C. Caner, ’17, was 
the individual star of the tournament, 
finishing a double winner, as victor not 
only in the singles but in the doubles as 
well. In the former, he won the cham- 
pionship by defeating J. S. Pfaffmann, 
17, in the final round, and in the doubles 
Caner and Harte defeated Pfaffmann 
and Whitehouse for the title. By these 
victories, the University was made the 
permanent possessor of the silver chal- 
lenge cup presented in 1913 by H. K. 
Caner, ’89. 

With the opening of College in Septem- 
ber, plans were at once inaugurated for 
the conducting of the annual fall tourna- 
ment on Jarvis Field, in which H. G. M. 
Kelleher, ’18, won the University singles 
championship by defeating W. Rand, 3d, 
"17, the runner-up, in straight sets, 6-1, 
6-1, 7-5. In the doubles tournament 
R. Kennedy, ’17, and R. L. Lipman, 
1L, defeated W. Rand, 17, and R. C. 
Rand, ’19, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2, thus securing 
the doubles championship title. 

The interclass series which followed 
the conclusion of the singles and doubles 
tournament was won by the Junior 
Class. The 1918 team defeated the 
Seniors 5 matches to 4, and then played 
the Freshmen, who had won from the 
Sophomores 5-1, for a 5-2 victory. The 
winning Junior team was composed of 
J. V. Austin, E. B. Benedict, D. K. Dun- 
more, L. E. Green, H. G. M. Kelleher, 
and W. D. D. Morgan. 

The University has joined with Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania and Cornell in 
the formation of an intercollegiate ten- 
nis league. The colleges comprising the 
league have always played in team 
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matches each spring, but, through the 
new organization, these matches will be 
placed on a championship basis next 
spring. The new league will be affiliated 
with the intercollegiate Tennis Associa- 
tion. 

According to the proposed schedule of 
the league each team will be called upon 
to play every other team a match of four 
singles and two doubles, a four-man 
team being permissible, although where 
it is possible, six-man teams will play. 


Gal€, 


J. W. Hubbell, °17, of Des Moines, 
Ia., won the individual intercollegiate 
golf championship in the tournament 
played last summer on the links of the 
Oakmont Country Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hubbell defeated D. C. Cockran, of 
Princeton, one up, in a very closely con- 
tested match. In the qualifying matches, 
Hubbell defeated H. Maxwell of Prince- 
ton, and C. L. Weems, captain of the 
Illinois team. In the team champion- 
ship play, Princeton defeated the Uni- 


versity in the final round, winning every 
match. The University team defeated 
the Cornell team in the preliminary 
round 8 to 1, winning all three of the 
foursomes, and five of the six twosomes. 
The score of the match with Princeton 
was as follows: Herron and Maxwell, 
(P), defeated Captain L. H. Canan, ’17, 
and F. I. Amory, °17, 5 and 3; Corkran 
and Grinnell, (P), defeated J. I. Wylde, 
17, and L. M. Lombard, ’17, 6 and 5; P. 
Herron and Lowrie, (P), defeated J. W. 
Hubbell, ’17, and W. A. Flagg, "19, one 


up. 


HMliscellaneous, 


J. W. Hubbell, ’17, of Des Moines, Ia., 
and G. C. Caner, ’17, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been awarded their “H,” the 
former for winning the intercollegiate 
golf tournament and the latter for win- 
ning the intercollegiate tennis tourna- 
ment last summer. — About 50 men are 
enrolled in the Gymnastic Class started 
two years ago by Mr. Schrader and Dr. 
P. Withington, ’09. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*.* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes ‘happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the Corporation and Overseers’ 
Records, and in the University Notes. 


1855. 


E. H. Assot, Sec., 
1 Follen Street, Cambridge. 

Four of the Class took luncheon 
with the Secretary at his home in 
Cambridge on Tuesday, and on Com- 
mencement Day they were guests of 
the Class of 1866 in Phillips Brooks 
House. This gathering of the older 
graduates here on Commencement 
Day, as guests of the Class celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary, was begun by 
our Class in 1905, and may now be 
considered firmly established as a Col- 
lege custom. Every old graduate, even 
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if he be the last survivor of his Class, 
will thus always meet some old friends 
in Phillips Brooks House on Com- 
mencement Day. — George Frederic 
McLellan died in Los Angeles, Cal., 
on Sept. 22. He was born Oct. 6, 1834; 
entered the Boston Latin School in 
1846; and Harvard in 1851. In 1857, 
he was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
and practised law in Boston. He re- 
moved to Washington in 1861, where 
his father was for many years Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. He took 
much interest in the public schools, 
and for six years was President of the 
Board of Education in the District. 
In 1868 his health became impaired, 
and by direction of his physician he 
removed to Los Angeles, where he 
spent the rest of his life. He was en- 
gaged in life insurance for many years; 
but, through an untrustworthy em- 
ployee, not only lost all his property 
but also his business opportunity. He 
wound up his business, paying honor- 
ably every obligation to the insurance 
company; but had nothing left. He 
was never married, but all his life 
made a home for his only sister, until 
she died, Dec. 8, 1913. After McLellan 
retired from insurance, he had a desk 
in a large office with several other peo- 
ple, and relied for support upon fees 
as a notary public. When we cele- 
brated our semi-centennial, many of 
us joined in arranging for him and his 
sister, and the survivor of them, an 
annuity of $500. This has regularly 
been paid him, quarterly in advance, 
during the past twelve years. News 
of his death reached the Secretary as 
he was about mailing his check for 
this last quarter. McLellan left many 
friends in Los Angeles; and, although 
slowly failing, he had been in substan- 
tially good health, until one morning 
he was found dead in his bed, lying 
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with his hand under his cheek. Ap- 
parently he breathed his last without 
pain or knowledge. This story seems 
a barren record for a man of such con- 
stant industry and fidelity. His repu- 
tation with his old employers and 
those among whom his last days were 
passed, was absolutely without stain. 
Wherever he lived, he devoted much 
thought and energy to the public 
schools and social conditions around 
him. A man of general intelligence, 
but very self-contained and retiring 
in disposition, he did all that he could, 
in his quiet way, to make the world 
better for his living in it. If he leaves 
only a small ripple on the waters of 
life, which will not last long, it is also 
told of him that in his blameless life 
he never lost a friend. He outlived 
most of his contemporaries, and never 
was skilful in filling their places out of 
the new generation growing up around 
him. Yet the fine quality of his living 
and his modest self-devotion to duty 
was known to not a few. When he was 
notified that his classmates had made 
up this little annuity for him and 
his dependent sister, his astonishment 
was great. He never had asked favors; 
and, indeed, the actual facts of his 
need were obtained with difficulty by 
one of his old friends. His enjoyment 
and lively gratitude for this act of his 
classmates seemed to grow every year. 
Our Class Fund in 1855 was only $300, 
but it has met our needs. It has al- 
ways had an undefined reserve in the 
generous friendliness of our more for- 
tunate men. No begging was done in 
1905. That is not our way. It wasa 
free gift from all who joined. Some 
contributors paid an outright sum. 
Lawrence not only joined largely, but 
paid off some troubling old debts. 
Others promised an annual contribu- 
tion. The beloved widow of one dear 
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fellow who died long ago, claimed the 
right to share in it for her husband. 
The sister of another did likewise. 
Agassiz, whose thoughtful kindness 
never slumbered, took pains to make 
sure that his annual subscription 
should continue as long as either 
McLellan or his aged sister survived. 
Three of our old Latin School fellows 
are still among us; and they did not 
forget that as little boys in 1846, they 
began with him. None of the names 
of these contributors were ever dis- 
closed to McLellan. We thought it 
was enough for him to know that it 
came from his classmates. His grate- 
ful appreciation included them all. 
There were enough large givers to suit 
the short purses. But the fact that 
this method was adopted of making 
old age comfortable for these two old 
people, rather than by purchase from 
a corporation, is full of meaning. It 
pleasantly shows that if McLellan’s 
simple ways earned him small worldly 
success, they, at least, gained him re- 
spect and confidence of old friends, — 
something worth having, and not to 
be measured by bags of dollars or 
wreaths of laurel. 


1856. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 

4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
George Coffin Little died in Paris, 
July 19, 1916. He was the son of 
Charles Coffin and Sarah Anne (Hil- 
liard) Little, and was born in Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 20, 1834. His father was 
the head of the great publishing firm, 
Little, Brown & Co. His sister was the- 
wife of Richard A. McCurdy, who was 
a member of the Class of 1856 during 
the Freshmen and Sophomore years. 
Geo. C. Little prepared at the Hop- 
kins Classical School. During part of 
the College course he attained excel- 


lent rank in scholarship; but on ac- 
count of ill health he was absent dur- 
ing the latter part of the course, and 
did not receive the degree of A.B. 
until 1857. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1862; but ill 
health compelled him to give up prac- 
tice. In 1871 he went to Europe, and 
ever after resided there; his home for 
much of the time being in Paris. In 
Feb., 1871, he was married, in New 
York, to Sarah P. Houghton, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Houghton. His daugh- 
ter Alice was born in Italy, March 17, 
1872, and died at Mentone, Jan. 11, 
1890. His wife died in Paris, in 1901. 
In his will his household employees 
were generously remembered. His 
library was bequeathed to the Lycée 
Janson de Sially of Paris, for the use 
of the students. — Allen Augustus 
Brown died in Boston, Oct. 2, 1916. 
He was the son of Nathan and Ann 
(Haggett) Brown, and was born in 
Boston, July 26, 1835. He prepared at 
the Roxbury Latin School. In 1858, 
he became a partner in the stationery 
business, in Boston. Upon the death 
of his father, in 1871, he took his place 
in a firm of building contractors, from 
which firm he retired, in 1875, to be- 
come the confidential clerk of the late 
Stanton Blake, ’57. Upon the death 
of Mr. Blake, in 1889, Mr. Brown be- 
came the executor and one of the 
trustees of his will. He has also held 
several other trusts. He was always 
devoted to music, and was an active 
member of the Apollo and Cecilia 
Clubs of Boston. For the Apollo Club 
concerts he often contributed English 
versions of songs. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion and the St. Botolph Club. He 
commenced, for his own gratification, 
many years ago the collection of a 
musical library, which in time became 
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extensive and very valuable. In 1894 
he presented it to the City of Boston 
for its Public Library; and a beautiful 
room in the new building was set apart 
for its use and called the Brown Mu- 
sical Library. To this library he con- 
tinued to make new contributions 
from time to time. A handbook of the 
Public Library thus speaks of the 
Brown Musical Library: “‘ The collec- 
tion numbers more than 6500, or, if 
books bound together are counted 
separately, more than 15,000 volumes. 
Most of them are handsomely bound 
in leather of various colors, and in 
themselves are an admirable decora- 
tion of the pure white walls. The col- 
lection is the most complete musical 
library in the country, rich in rare 
scores, and containing a great amount 
of historical and biographical mate- 
rial.” Mr. Brown was a sterling man, 
of a remarkably modest and retiring 
disposition. He never married. 


1857. 
Francis H. Brown, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston. 

Horace Newton Fisher died at 
Brookline on Oct. 23, 1916. He was 
born in Boston on Oct. 19, 1836. He at- 
tended the Boston Latin School and, 
after his graduation from Harvard 
College, took his LL.B. in the Law 
School. He has written many valu- 
able papers on political, legal, and 
sociological subjects, and was especi- 
ally distinguished in his knowledge of 
Spanish law. On this subject he had 
given courses in the Boston University 
Law School and had lectured in many 
places on the Common Law of Span- 
ish America. He was a corresponding 
member of the National Society of 
Agriculture at Santiago, Chile, and 
was for many years Chilean consul in 
Boston. In 1865 he married Kiameche 
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Cecilia Mason, of Charlestown. They 
had four children. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
55 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Rev. Henry Hinckley died at his 
home, 118 Upland Road, Cambridge, 
Sept. 14, 1916, aged 84 years. He was 
born in Boston, May 9, 1832; attended 
Middleboro Academy, entered Har- 
vard College, where he was graduated 
with the Class of 1860. He became a 
member of the Class of 1863 in the 
Newton Theological Seminary, was 
ordained in Winchester, Sept. 1, 1862, 
and remained there as pastor until 
October, 1866. In 1870 he became 
pastor of the Broadway Baptist 
Church, Cambridge. He gave up his 
pastorate there in September, 1878, 
to accept a call to the East Baptist 
Church, Lynn, where he remained for 
fifteen years. From September, 1893, 
to 1899 he was pastor of the Roslin- 
dale Baptist Church and left that 
church to assume duties at the Rug- 
gles Street Baptist Church. In 1902 
he retired from active ministerial serv- 
ice. A wife and two daughters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Burnham and Mrs. John 
Lincoln Dearing of Yokahama, Japan, 
and four grandchildren survive him. 
Hinckley had the profound respect 
and warm regard of all his classmates. 
He was a leader among the Christian 
brethren and with the highminded his 
influence was a great power for good, 
and they held him in all honor. He 
followed his training exercises syste- 
matically and was rather famous for 
his athletic stunts. Ned Wetmore and 
he were wont to give exhibitions in the 
gymnasium where Hinckley’s broad 
shoulders contrasted with Ned Wet- 
more’s lighter form. Hinckley filled 
his life with the best work even to the 
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end, and the world is the better that 
he lived. He rests from his labor, and 
his works do follow him. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
455 Beacon St., Boston. 

David Francis Lincoln died in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 17, 1916, suddenly, the re- 
sult of hardening of the arteries. He 
was found fully dressed sitting in his 
chair by the side of the bed in which 
he had evidently slept the night before. 
He was born in Boston, Jan. 4, 1841. 
His father, William Lincoln, was for 
many years a successful shipping mer- 
chant. His grandfather, Henry Lin- 
coln, was a member of the Harvard 
Class of 1786. He fitted at the Boston 
Latin School. On Sept. 1, 1861, he 
entered the Harvard Medical School 
and received his A.M. and M.D. in 
1864. He was with the Sanitary Com- 
mission from June to September, 1862, 
when he was appointed Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeonin the United States Navy, 
where he served until February, 1864, 
when he resigned. For a year he was 
Resident Surgeon at the Boston City 
Hospital. In June, 1865, he was study- 
ing in Vienna. On his return he began 
practice in Brookline. In 1871 he was 


- again in Europe where he pursued his 


studies in Vienna, Berlin and London. 
In March, 1872, he opened an office in 
Boston, specializing in nervous dis- 
eases, and a dispensary for their treat- 
ment. About 1880 he abandoned 
practice and devoted himself to writ- 
ing, lecturing, and occasionally teach- 
ing. He filled the place of the Profes- 
sor of Latin in Hobart College in 1880- 
81, taught in the Military Academy 
at Peeksville, New York, and other 
places, and has given lectures in psy- 
chology, school hygiene, and mental 
diseases. The published list of his 


writings shows a wide range of intel- 
lectual activity, including articles on 
geology, school architecture, glacia- 
tion, and studies of climate. Recently 
he has been active in social work in 
the North and West Ends in Boston, 
especially among the Jews. He was 
interested in the George Junior Re- 
public, which he often visited. At 
Class meetings Lincoln never referred 
to his interests or his work. His ex- 
treme reserve hid much of his life 
which his death has only partially 
revealed. He never married. — Her- 
man Francis Brashear was born in 
Cincinnati July 7, 1839, and died of 
valvular disease of the heart on Sept. 
15, 1916, at Wooster, Ohio. He was 
the son of Benjamin F., a native of 
Kentucky, and Adeline L. (Osborn) 
Brashear, of New Orleans. He fitted 
for College in the private and public 
schools of Cincinnati. At first he in- 
tended entering Dartmouth, where he 
had many friends, but later decided 
upon Harvard. He joined the class a 
stranger without a single acquaint- 
ance; but he had the secret of winning 
friends and soon became not only pop- 
ular but prominent. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, the Hasty 
Pudding, of which he was chosen 
orator, and the Alpha Delta Phi, at 
that time a secret society, of the 
Oneida Boat Club which he helped to 
organize, and was one of the marshals 
on Commencement Day. He received 
his A.M. in 1865 and LL.B. in 1863 
from the Cincinnati Law School. He 
was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1863 
and later to that of the United States 
District Court. In July, 1861, he be- 
gan the study of law in the office of the 
Honorable Bellamy Storer and later 
joined the firm of Curwen & Wright. 
On the death of the former and the 
appointment of the latter to the bench, 
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he was left in charge of the business. 
In 1872 he was active in the Liberal 
Republican movement, was a member 
of the Ohio Legislature of 1873-74, 
representing Hamilton County. He 
was one of the founders of the Local 
Bar Association, a member of the 
Ohio Historical Society and of the 
Harvard University and Athletic 
Clubs. He was United States Com- 
missioner for many years. In 1903 his 
physician warned him that it was time 
to rest. He closed his law office, after 
forty years of successful practice, but 
retained some important trusts. He 
removed first to Silverton and then 
to Wooster, Wayne County, Ohio. 
He was present at the semicentennial 
of the Class in 1911, and at the din- 
ner spoke feelingly of the pleasure 
he received in his visits to the Col- 
lege and the opportunity given to 
strengthen Class ties. He passed many 
summers on the New England sea- 
coast, at Martha’s Vineyard and at 
Truro on Cape Cod, where he enjoyed 
the cool but not too bracing sea air. 
In 1915 he attempted to come East 
but only reached the Essic Highlands 
in Pennsylvania, where he found him- 
self too weak to continue the journey 
and returned to Wooster. He greatly 
valued letters from his classmates, 
which he kept at his side and fre- 
quently read but was too weak to an- 
swer. Insomnia added to his distress, 
he frequently was dressed at night and 
sought relief by sitting in the open air. 
After such an outing, sitting in the 
moonlight with his wife, he returned 
to his comfortable chair and sank into 
a sleep from which there was no awak- 
ening. Brashear was a maa of rare 
intelligence and culture and of high 
ideals, which brought him the esteem 
and regard of the community — his 
deliberative temperament secured the 
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confidence of clients, and his warm, 
generous and unselfish nature made 
him the best of friends. He married 
March 5, 1884, Miss Alice Parker who 
survives him. They had no children. 


1862. 
Cuartes P. Wang, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

The following, from an old diary, 
is of interest as showing that the stu- 
dents sixty-six years ago were ready 
to take their part in political events: 
“At the solicitation of Charles C. 
Soule, of Brookline, about thirty stu- 
dents accepted an invitation to join 
a Bell and Everett torch-light parade 
in that town, on the evening of Tues- 
day, September 18, 1860. Among the 
participants were W. E. Copeland, ’60; 
Fay, Beard, Folsom, Fiske, Gilbert, 
Hedge, Nichols, H. M. Rogers, J. S. 
Reed, Sawtell, Skinner, Soule and 
Ticknor, ’62; Grew, Mason, Pingree 
and Waters, 63. They left Cambridge 
in omnibuses, ‘ (alas for the obsolete 
vehicle!),’ about 6.30 p.m. and rode to 
Brookline, joining the Bell and Ever- 
ett Club of that place and marched to 
Roxbury, there taking cars to Ded- 
ham where they paraded and took 
part in a rally. Upon the return trip 
they were hospitably entertained with 
refreshments and cigars by a Mr. 
Blaney, of Brookline, and in hacks 
and barouches the students reached 
Cambridge on Wednesday morning at 
quarter past two o’clock.”’ The Diar- 
ist says that not many attended 
prayers that morning — H.M.R. — 
Winthrop Sargent, A.B. 1862, LL.B. 
1864, died at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Sept. 7, 1916. The eldest child of 
Henry Winthrop (Harv. 1830) and 
Caroline Olmsted Sargent, he was 
born in New York City, at 3 College 
Place, on April 3, 1840. In 1841 his 
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parents moved to Fishkill Landing, on 
the Hudson, to ‘‘ Wodenethe,”’ which 
Mr. Sargent the elder made into a 
charming estate, of the naturalistic 
English style, with the aid of his friend 
and neighbor the celebrated Downing, 
to whose Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening (6th edition) he added 
a supplement on “‘ Wodenethe.” Thus, 
having spent all his lifethere, Winthrop 
the younger left the place, beautified 
and adorned with the rarest of trees, 
a memorial of his loving care through 
half a century, as he left to the town — 
now the city of Beacon — its church 
and beautifully planted garden a last- 
ing memorial of his labor and his faith. 
Returning home from Harvard in his 
junior year, he met the misfortune of 
his life in a violent attack of lead- 
poisoning, which prevented, to his 
lifelong regret, his taking part in the 
Civil War. Some years later, cured at 
St. Catharine’s Sanatorium in Can- 
ada, he received his A.B. degree. In 
1864 he graduated from the Law 
School and then traveled for three 
years in Europe. On his return, local 
affairs claimed his attention and there, 
in the twin villages of Fishkill Land- 
ing and Matteawan, it is no mere 
phrase to say that for fifty years his 
life was like a beacon of civilization, a 
steady light of Christian kindliness. 
His time he gave to his neighbors and 
his church, not to the making of money 
nor of books; his kindly presence to 
his home; such a life of all lives is in 
our restless land most welcome and 
most rare. Primarily his interest cen- 
tred in St. Luke’s Church, erected by 
his father and maintained by his care; 
every rare tree or shrub that went to 
“ Wodenethe” had itsfellow in the 
church grounds. He served as vestry- 
man, as senior warden, teacher in the 
Bible class, superintendent of the Sun- 


day School. He was President of the 
Howland Library, Matteawan, and of 
the Highland Hospital, director in the 
local bank, patron of the local mili- 
tary company that bore his name. It 
is fruitless to appraise such a life in the 
usual terms of achievement. It was 
indeed a school of the humanities. A 
good Shakespearean scholar, of broad 
and ripe culture, it was his gentleness, 
his unfailing humor, his rare person- 
ality that most endeared him to high 
and low — a brave life, though led in 
the shade. The writer never will for- 
get coming to ‘“‘ Wodenethe,” one 
afternoon, with an Englishman of a 
well-known family who had passed 
most of his life in New York. His as- 
tonishment at meeting such a figure 
at a brief day’s ride from the great city 
would have been amusing had it not 
been, still more, suggestive. “‘I did 
not know such a man existed here,”’ 
he kept saying; “‘ I did not know they 
still could be found — here in Amer- 
ica!” Mr. Sargent loved little chil- 
dren; the little girls in the Sargent 
Industrial School wrote of him, years 
since, as ‘‘ the laughter-maker ’’; and 
it well described him. This great 
school, founded and supported by his 
wife, is to teach domestic science to 
young girls and the finest of all the 
arts —that of home-building. Its 
graduates are already numbered by 
thousands; and in it he took contin- 
ual interest. In America such long- 
continued service in one spot is rare. 
He served in the Highland Hospital 
25 years; as president of the Howland 
Library, 31 years; as vestryman and 
warden of St. Luke’s Church, 51 years. 
As at “‘ Wodenethe ”’ we feel, “‘ Here 
the face of Nature has been touched 
by a loving hand,” so may not we feel, 
in a less visible way, through all that 
neighborhood the touch, the imprint, 
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left there by a loving heart. On the 
day of his funeral business was sus- 
pended in the city of Beacon; many 
hundreds of the scholars and alumne 
of the Sargent Industrial School at- 
tended the services, many more of the 
graduates, already numbered by thou- 
sands, wrote letters. The school will 
continue to be a focus of civilization 
in the domestic arts, a centre for home- 
building much needed in our crude 
industrial life; and bids fair to serve 
as a model for many similar institu- 
tions. Mr. Sargent was married in 
1873 to Aimée, second daughter of 
Benjamin S. and Annie Bigelow 
(Lawrence) Rotch, of Boston, who 
survives him. — F. J. Stimson, ’76. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Elias Hutchins Marston, son of 
Edwin Otis and Hannah Knowlton 
(Batchelder) Marston, was born in 
North Hampton, N.H., Aug. 21, 1843. 
He died at Somerville, Sept. 24, 1916. 
When he was a small boy the family 
came to Boston to live, and he at- 
tended the Phillips Grammar School 
in the West End. He afterwards fitted 
for College at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and entered the Class of 1863 at 
Harvard in the Sophomore year. He 
left College at the end of the Sopho- 
more year to enlist in the army, and 
went to the front as a private in the 
Fifth New Hampshire Regiment of 
Volunteers. This regiment was mus- 
tered into the service Oct. 22, 1861. 
With it Marston moved out to the 
Rappahannock in the spring of 1862; 
went to the Peninsula with Gen. 
McClellan; served at Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Get- 
tysburg. Depleted by the casualties of 
war to 80 rifles, the regiment was sent 
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to Concord, N.H., to be recruited after 
the battle of Gettysburg. Having by 
various promotions risen to be ser- 
geant-major, May 10, 1863, he was 
now selected, July 1, 1863, to be adju- 
tant of the reorganized regiment. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1863 the Fifth Regi- 
ment was at Point Lookout, Md., but 
was sent to the front in 1864 just in 
time to take part in the attack on Cold 
Harbor. Marston was wounded in 
that battle, and although he rejoined 
his regiment in August, he was again 
forced into hospital, as the injury re- 
fused to heal, and he obtained his dis- 
charge in October, 1864, at the expira- 
tion of three years’ service. After 
leaving the army he was employed as 
a teacher in the Phillips Grammar 
School, Boston, from which he him- 
self had graduated in 1856, — from 
1864 to 1869 as usher; from 1869 to 
1882 as sub-master; from Sept. 1, 
1882, as master, retiring with<that 
title under the rules of the Boston 
School Committee, when he reached 
the age of 70 years, Aug. 31, 1913, 
after a service of 48 years and 9 
months. Marston’s death came sud- 
denly, as he was taking part in serv- 
ices held over a dead comrade, Dr. 
Sanford Hanscom, in Grace Baptist 
Church, East Somerville. Having, as 
chaplain of a Grand Army post, just 
finished his share of the ritual, a 
quartet began softly to sing, ‘ The 
long day closes,’’ when Marston sank 
to the floor, and was carried by those 
near him to an anteroom, almost un- 
observed by the congregation, and 
there, in a few minutes, he died with- 
out regaining consciousness. .Mars- 
ton’s funeral took place Sept. 27, 
at the Winter Hill Congregational 
Church, Somerville, and was attended 
by a large gathering of friends and 
associates, which included teachers 
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and representatives of many classes of 
the Phillips Grammar School, also 
many other members of the teaching 
profession from Boston, Somerville, 
and other places, and large delega- 
tions of Grand Army posts. Rev. 
Charles L. Noyes, the pastor of the 
church, officiated at the service, and 
delivered a feeling and well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of the deceased. 
Marston received the degree of A.B. 
from Harvard College in 1881, as of 
the Class of 1863. He was married, in 
1866, to Julia Maria Stevens. She 
died in 1871. He was again married, 
in 1873, to Emily Maria Parks, of 
Phippsburg, Me., who, with a daugh- 
ter, survives him. — William Gibson 
Field, son of Cridland Crocker and 
Susannah (Freeman) Field, was born 
in Easton, Pa., Oct. 25, 1841. He died 
in Enfield, Conn., Oct. 4, 1916. He 
fitted for College at the Easton High 
School. He was graduated at Lafay- 
ette College, Pa., in 1862, and entered 
the Class of 1863 at Harvard at the 
beginning of its Senior year. After 
graduation he studied law at the Law 
School in Cambridge for a year and a 
half, and then returned to Easton Jan. 
18, 1865, and entered the office of the 
late ex-Gov. Reeder and Henry Green. 
He was admitted to the bar in Penn- 
sylvania, Nov. 21, 1865, and opened 
an office in Easton. He became con- 
nected with many social and literary 
societies of the neighborhood, and de- 
livered several addresses. In 1872 he 
wrote for the Brooklyn Daily Times 
for a few months, and in 1873 started 
a daily paper in Easton. In 1883 he 
was elected to represent the 4th Ward 
of Easton in the Board of Control, 
which position he held until he re- 
signed in 1887, being then about to 
leave Easton. He moved to Brooklyn, 
N.Y., in 1887, was admitted to the 


N.Y. bar in 1888. In 1897 he went to 
live at Enfield, Conn.; was admitted 
to the bar in Connecticut in 1903. He 
lived at Enfield the rest of his life, de- 
voting himself more or less to law and 
literature, in an old colonial house 
built by his wife’s ancestor, Ephraim 
Pease, in 1769. He was married, Oct. 
25, 1887, by our classmate Bishop, in 
Springfield, to Edna M. Potter, of 
Suffield, Conn., daughter of the late 
Simeon T. and Mary (Ives) Potter, of 
Enfield, Conn. who survives him. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

R. S. Peabody has become again a 
member of the Boston Board of Park 
Commissioners. — John Jacob Loud, 
for many years a prominent citizen of 
Weymouth, was the only son of Hon. 
John White Loud and Sarah Hum- 
phrey (Blanchard) Loud, and was 
born in Weymouth Nov. 2, 1844. He 
prepared for College at the Weymouth 
High School. After graduation he 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Boston in 1872. He became 
assistant cashier of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Weymouth, and upon 
the sudden death of his father, in 1874, 
he was appointed to succeed him as 
cashier. He continued in this position 
until 1895 when he resigned because 
of ill health. He was a member of the 
Union Congregational Church of Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, and a valuable 
helper in the mid-week prayer meet- 
ings. For 24 years he was the choir 
director of the church and also served 
as treasurer of the parish. He was one 
of the founders and for many years 
president of the Weymouth Historical 
Society. He was also a trustee of 
Derby Academy of Hingham, and of 
the Weymouth Savings Bank, trustee, 








































clerk, and treasurer of the Tufts Li- 
brary, and president of the Old Home 
Week Association. At the launching 
of the torpedo boat destroyer Law- 
rence, the first of the vessels built by 
the Fore River Ship and Engine Co., 
on Nov. 7, 1900, Mr. Loud made a 
stirring address, designating this ves- 
sel as the “‘ Kit Carson of the Ocean.” 
In 1872 Mr. Loud married Emily 
Keith Vickery, who died in 1912. 
They had eight children, of whom six 
are living,four sons and two daughters. 
— By the will of the late Morris Long- 
streth, Harvard University and the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
are made his residuary legatees. There 
is hope that the University will receive 
from $20,000 to $25,000 from this 
bequest. 


1867. 


J. R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Dr. Ernest Watson Cushing, founder 
of the Cushing Hospital on Parker 
Hill, Roxbury, died there on Oct. 22, 
1916. He was a pioneer in abdominal 
surgery and had had wide experience 
both as surgeon and writer. Dr. Cush- 
ing was born in Boston 69 years ago 
and prepared for Harvard at Chauncy 
Hall School. He was graduated from 
College in 1867, and afterwards spent 
two years at the Harvard Medical 
School. He then entered the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum- 
bia University, from which he was 
graduated in 1871. He was given an 
honorary degree of LL.D. by Tufts 
College in 1894. In his early work 
Dr. Cushing had specialized on dis- 
eases of the nose and throat. When 
studying in Vienna in 1873 he married 
Maria von Ralenowsky. While abroad 
he worked with and assisted Dr. Au- 
gust Martin at Berlin, foremost in the 
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new field of abdominal surgery, a field 
in which work was made possible by 
the practice of antisepsis instituted by 
Lister and his pupils. Dr. Cushing, on 
his return to America, associated him- 
self with the newly established Mur- 
doch Hospital, where some of the 
earliest successful work in abdominal 
surgery in this country was carried 
out. He became editor of the Annals 
of Gynecology and Pediatry in 1887. 
In 1890 he translated Martin’s Dis- 
eases of Women, illustrating it with 
original photographs and applying for 
the first time the newly discovered 
half-tone process to micro-photog- 
raphy, in which he was a pioneer. 
He was one of the founders, and later 
surgeon for more than 20 years to the 
Woman’s Charity Club Hospital, now 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Hospital 
and at the inception of this hospital it 
was he and the late Mrs. Micah Dyer 
who secured the first $25,000 with 
which to begin. He was professor of 
gynecology and abdominal surgery 
at Tufts College Medical School from 
its beginning, becoming Professor 
Emeritus on his retirement four years 
ago. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association of the Amer- 
ican Gynecological Association and a 
Fellow of the American College of 
Surgery. He was a trustee of the 
Robert Brigham Hospital from its in- 
ception. He was master of eight lan- 
guages, having taken up modern 
Greek only within three years. He 
had an amazing memory and could 
produce an apt quotation for any sit- 
uation which might arise. His wife 
and five daughters, Elsie, wife of 
Stephen W. Sleeper, Olga, wife of Dr. 
Timothy Leary, Magdalen, Helen, and 
Margot, wife of William G. Rueter, 
survive him. 
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1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Dr. Henry P. Walcott, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, said, at the 
dedication of the Moseley Memorial 
Building on Monday, Oct. 16: “ The 
building is erected in memory of 
William Oxnard Moseley, a graduate 
of Harvard College with the Class of 
’°69, and of its Medical School, who 
was an honor officer in the Medical 
School in 1877 and 1878. In the fol- 
lowing year, during his summer vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, he met with a 
fatal accident in his descent from the 
Matterhorn. This building is erected 
in his memory by the surviving trus- 
tee, Charles W. Moseley, a cousin of 
William O. Moseley, from property 
left by the father of Dr. William O. 
Moseley.” 

1870. 
T. B. Tickxnor, Sec., 
3 Ransom Road, Newton Centre, 

S. Sidney Smith has removed his 
law office to 14 Wall St., New York 
City, where he is associated with Wing 
and Russell as counsel. 


1874. 
C. S. PennALtow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Hosea Ballou Morse has received 
from the Government of the Repub- 
lic of China its order of the Chia Ho, 
Third Class. Chia Ho means “‘ Abun- 
dant Harvest” (in the French they 
call it the order of the Epi d’Or), re- 
ferring to the harvest of reform which 
the downfall of the Empire is to enable 
China to carry into effect. — Rev. 
Joel Marvin Leonard died Aug. 7, 
1916, at his summer home in Friend- 
ship, Me. He was born in Potsdam, 
N.Y., July 31, 1852. After graduation 
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he attended the School of Theology, 
Boston University, receiving his de- 
gree of B.D. in 1877. He was sta- 
tioned over many churches in New 
England, was appointed delegate to 
state and national conventions; at the 
time of his death he was superintend- 
ent of the Boston Missionary and 
Church Extension Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, treas- 
urer of the New England Conference, 
and trustee of Boston University. He 
received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Boston University in 1887; D.D. from 
Wesleyan University in 1902. — Otis 
Osgood Ordway, a temporary mem- 
ber, died in Center Sandwich, N.H., 
Aug. 11, where he held the pastorate 
of the Baptist Church. He was born 
in Hamilton, Oct. 30, 1845, and gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1874 
with a degree of A.B. In 1883 he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. 


1875. 
Hon. Warren A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton, Mass. 

Dr. Morton Prince presented to 
President Poincaré the address to the 
people of the Allied Nations signed by 
500 Americans. On Oct. 20 a luncheon 
was given to Dr. Prince at which the 
Government and all important French 
societies were represented. The Amer- 
ican aviators in the French Army 
all of whom appeared in uniform, 
were enthusiastically applauded. Dr. 
Prince in his speech said that he was 
proud that his family had given one 
man (Norman Prince, ’08) to die in the 
French army. 


1876. 
E. H. Harpina, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
The members and ex-members of 
St. James’s Episcopal Church, in Rox- 
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bury, gave a complimentary dinner, 
recently, at the Boston City Club, to 
John Franklin Botume, who was for 
many years the choirmaster of the 
church, and has just retired. — Wil- 
liam M. Kendall has been appointed 
one of the three new members of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, 
established by act of Congress, in May, 
1910, the others being Charles A. 
Platt and J. Alden Weir. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp HA tg, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

G. Hoadly was elected president of 
the Cincinnati Bar Association Oct. 
17. — Room number 20 at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston has been fur- 
nished by the Class and is to be known 
as the Seventy-Nine Room. Any 
Class pictures or other Class memora- 
bilia which members of the Class can 
spare to add to the interest of the 
room will be most welcome. 


1880. 
JoHn Woopsvry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon was a candidate in 
the New York State primaries for the 
office of United States Senator. Al- 
though he entered the contest at a late 
day, he received a very large vote, but 
was not selected. — Arthur Hale, on 
May 17 last, resigned his positions as 
chairman of various committees of the 
American Railway Association to be- 
come the chairman of the Conference 
Committee of the Coal Operators’ 
Association of Central West Virginia, 
which is composed of about thirty 
coal-mining companies of that State. 
His address is Continental Building, 
Baltimore,| Md. — Francis B. Keene 
is now United States Consul-General 


of Switzerland and his offices are at 


Zurich. From several sources has 
come mention of his usefulness and 
effectiveness during the European 
War. — The firm of Perry, Coffin & 
Burr, of which Arthur Perry was the 
senior member, has been dissolved, 
and Perry has formed a new firm with 
his two sons for dealing in the same 
class of securities, as were dealt in by 
the former firm, with offices in the 
Equitable Building in Boston. — 
Charles E. Fish was born at Cotuit, 
on May 26, 1854. He was the son of 
John Coleman and Lavarah Ann 
(Hardy) Fish. He prepared at Phil- 
lips Academy in Andover, and entered 
Harvard College in September, 1874. 
At the end of the Freshman year he 
left College to become principal of the 
Edward Little High School in Auburn, 
Me. He remained there four years 
when he resigned to enter the Class of 
1880 in the Senior year, graduating 
with the Class. After graduation he 
was principal of the Chicopee High 
School for five years. He then opened 
a private school for boys, which he 
carried on for several years. From 
June, 1890, to June, 1895, he was 
principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He then became Superintendent of 
Schools at Manchester, Mass., and 
later at Amesbury, which latter posi- 
tion he held until last spring. Fish 
was married in December, 1878, to 
Miss Mellie Rowe and they had five 
children, four daughters and one son. 
The recent death of his son was a 
severe shock to Fish and probably 
affected the condition of his health. 
On the evening of Oct. 23, while ad- 
dressing a public meeting in Amesbury 
in the interest of the State Depart- 
ment of University Extension, in 
which his branch was the study of 
English, he was stricken with a cere- 
bral hemorrhage and died almost im- 
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mediately. He is survived by his 
widow and four daughters. — Edward 
Kane Clarke was born at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on June 20, 1858, the 
son of Jeremiah and Charlotte Field 
(Kane) Clarke. He prepared for Col- 
lege at schools in Switzerland and 
Germany. He entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1880, but left at the end 
of the Freshman year. After leaving 
College he was engaged in business 
in California and for a time at Detroit, 
Mich. He had, however, made his 
home in Europe for many years, mak- 
ing occasional visits to this country. 
He was married in 1904 to Bertha 
Montaudon, a native of France, and 
their son, Gerald, was born the follow- 
ing year. Announcement has been 
received of Clarke’s death at his home 
at Neuilly-sur-Seine on Sept. 29, 1916. 
His widow and son survive him. 





1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

John Pomeroy Dabney, a tempo- 
rary member of the Class, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy in Chicago on Oct. 
3, 1916. The son of John Pomeroy 
and Sarah Hickling (Webster) Dab- 
ney, he was born March 1, 1858, in 
Fayal, Azores Islands, where his fam- 
ily had been located for three genera- 
tions as merchants and American con- 
suls. He was fitted for College at the 
private school of Joshua Kendall, ’53, 
in Cambridge, where his mother was 
then living, and remained with the 
Class for a portion of the Freshman 
year only. He entered the employ of 
the Taunton Tack Co., and was for 
nearly twenty years an official of this 
company and its successor the Atlas 
Tack Co., being for much of this time 
their Western representative with an 
office in Chicago. In 1902 he re- 
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moved to Seattle and became an officer 
in one of the large public service cor- 
porations in that city and remained 
there up to the time of his death. He 
was married, Dec. 15, 1902, at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., to Miss Josephine 
Mortimer Carpenter, daughter of 
Rear Admiral C. C. Carpenter, U.S.N. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

W. F. Kellogg has returned from 
Rio Janeiro to the United States, and 
expects to be established in New York 
City for the next two years, his ad- 
dress being at the University Club. — 
Joseph Lee, as the President of the 
Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America, was honored by the 
Recreation Congress, held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on October 5. A 
bronze figure, representing a youth 
starting on the race of life, with the 
names of the many donors engraved 
upon the base, was presented to him 
in grateful appreciation of his efforts 
in behalf of sane and healthful recrea- 
tion for the children of America. — 
Edward Kent died suddenly at Chi- 
cago, Ill., on July 30, while returning 
to his Arizona home after his annual 
visit in the East. The son of Edward 
Kent, °29, and Abby (Rockwood) 
Kent, he was born at Lynn, Mass., 
Aug. 8, 1862, and prepared for College 
at Adams Academy. His father was 
the Governor Kent of Maine who was 
elected in the “‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too” Campaign of 1841, and his early 
home was in Bangor. While at Har- 
vard he was a well-known football 
enthusiast, playing half-back on his 
Freshman Eleven, and half-back and 
three-quarter-back on the University 
Eleven, in his Sophomore and Junior 
years. After graduation he spent 
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nearly a year in Germany, hearing 
lectures at the Berlin and Géttingen 
Universities, and then, after a few 
months of travel, returned and entered 
the Harvard Law School. In the fall 
of 1886 he went to New York City, 
and became a student in the office of 
Carter, Hornblower & Byrne, at the 
same time attending lectures at the 
Columbia Law School, where he grad- 
uated in 1887. Then he entered the 
office of Butler, Stillman & Hubbard, 
was admitted to the firm on Jan. 1, 
1893, and continued with them until 
1897, when the condition of his health 
compelled a removal to Denver, Col. 
Here he attracted the notice and won 
the friendship of President Roosevelt, 
who appointed him on March 21, 1902, 
Chief Justice of the then Territory of 
Arizona, and he then removed his resi- 
dence to Phoenix in that State. He 
was reappointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1906, and by President Taft in 
1910; and, upon the entrance of Ari- 
zona into Statehood, his office was 
abolished, and he took up the practice 
of law in Phcenix, where he continued 
busy and happy until his death. He 
was chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Territorial Library, commis- 
sioner from Arizona on Uniformity of 
State Legislation, presidential dele- 
gate to the International Congress of 
Jurists, president of the Harvard Club 
of Arizona, member of the American 
Bar Association, and of the bar associ- 
ations of the City of New York, of 
Colorado, and of Arizona, and chair- 
man of the Arizona delegation to the 
last National Convention at Chicago. 
In May, 1915, the University of Ari- 
zona conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. He was married, Sept. 14, 
1893, at Washington, D.C., to Edith 
Chadwick, daughter of John and Mary 
(Hoffman) Chadwick, of Baltimore, 
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Md. A friend writes of him: ‘“‘ He was 
a great Chief Justice. In the laying of 
the foundations of the new State, soon 
to be admitted to the Union, he had 
an opportunity that could not have 
been afforded him in an older com- 
monwealth. He identified himself with 
all the varied interests of Arizona, and 
became one of its foremost citizens. 
His genius for friendship drew to him 
the affections of all classes of men. 
When a change in the political affairs 
of Arizona brought to a close his judi- 
cial career, he once more took up the 
practice of the law and became one of 
the leaders of the State bar.’”’ He was 
buried in the family lot at Mt. Auburn 
in Cambridge, sixteen of his Class- 
mates being present; and, at the same 
hour, memorial services were held at 
Phenix by the Bar Association and 
the Vestry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral, of which he was a member. 
The cities of Phoenix and Tucson, and 
many smaller places where he was 
known and loved, testified to their 
sense of loss by closing the public 
offices in State House, University, 
Court House, and City Hall, and flags 
floated at half-mast on public and busi- 
ness buildings. In the death of Edward 
Kent we have suffered one of our most 
grievous losses. His love for his Col- 
lege and his affection for his brothers 
of ’83, had increased with the years; 
and the charm of his wit and gaiety, 
his friendliness and eloquence, made 
his presence at our reunions a deep and 
lasting pleasure. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

T. M. Osborne has resigned his po- 
sition as Warden of Sing-Sing Prison. 
— Franklin Haven Clark died in Den- 
ver, Col., on Aug. 29, 1916. He was 
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born in Detroit, Mich., on March 17, 
1862, the son of Eliphalet Mackenzie 
and Fannie Clark (Bradford) Clark. 
He prepared for College at Cambridge 
High School and Adams Academy, 
Quincy. While in College he played 
half-back on the Freshman football 
team, of which he was secretary and 
treasurer. During Sophomore and 
Junior years he played half. back on 
the University football team and in 
the Senior year was treasurer and 
manager of that organization. After 
leaving College he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, from which he 
graduated in 1888. After studying 
abroad for two years, he went to De- 
troit, where he lived for several years. 
In 1895 he went to Japan where, with 
the exception of some traveling, he 
lived until 1899, when he returned to 
Detroit, which was his principal place 
of residence from that time until his 
death. He passed many summers in 
Cataumet. He had been in delicate 
health for a great many years and de- 
voted most of his time to traveling, 
having visited almost every part of 
the world, including many remote re- 
gions rarely visited by travelers. He 
was married in Baltimore, on Nov. 14, 
1888, to Mattie Lindsay, daughter of 
Richard Lowndes and Sally Magee 
(Warwick) Poor of Baltimore, who 
survives him, together with three sons, 
— Franklin Haven Clark, Jr.; John 
Warwick Clark, at present with the 
American Ambulance Corps in France; 
Richard Bradford Clark; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marion Lindsay Clark Reed. 
— Charles Merritt Field died on Sept. 
26, 1916, in South Norwalk, Conn. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
Dec. 29, 1860, the son of Charles Mer- 
ritt and Anna (Cromwell) Field. He 
prepared for College at the Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, and at Swarth- 
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more College, Swarthmore, Pa. After 
graduating with the Class, he was at 
one time in the publishing business in 
New York, but from the year 1890 he 
was associated with the firm of Wil- 
letts & Co., commission merchants 
dealing in hides, leather, wool, whale- 
bone, etc. He was married in New 
York on Oct. 15, 1896, to Anna Porter, 
daughter of Stephen Coley and Caro- 
line Sumner (Rowland) Lynes, who 
survives him with a son, Rowland 
Lynes, and a daughter, Eleanor 
Cromwell. 


1885. 
Henry M. WIAs, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Hon. S. E. Winslow was reélected 
on Nov. 7 as Republican Representa- 
tive in Congress from the 4th Massa- 
chusetts, or Worcester, District. He 
has been active on the stump for his 
party. — Eliot Norton has been active 
in New York in connection with sus- 
taining, by collecting funds andrecruit- 
ing auto drivers, the Norton-Harjes 
ambulance units in France, of which 
his brother, Richard Norton, is the 
chief. — The Eighth Class Report 
was completed and distributed in 
November.— Grafton D. Cushing 
was active in the Republican presi- 
dential campaign.— H. W. Jones is 
in charge of the business end of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. — Hon. 
George E. Foss, of Chicago, was a can- 
didate for reélection to Congress on 
the Republican ticket. — The name of 
George R. Nutter’s firm is now Dun- 
bar, Nutter & McClenen.— Robert 
S. Bickford’s present address is care 
of S. Goldsmith & Co., 53 State St., 
Boston. — The will of W. S. Murphy, 
over which a contest was sustained by 
cousins, has been allowed by the Pro- 
bate Court and considerably over 
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$40,000 has been received by Harvard 
College. — A successful Class Dinner 
was held at the Hotel Somerset on the 
evening before Commencement. — 
Hamilton Rowan Curtis died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, on June 9, 1916. He was 
the son of Nathaniel William Curtis, 
of the old pig iron commission house 
of N. & N. W. Curtis, formerly on 
Post Office Square. His mother was 
Sarah James Scull. He was born in 
Boston Aug. 25, 1862, and prepared 
for College under the tutorship of 
C. H. Wiswall, now of Noble & Green- 
ough’s School. At Harvard he be- 
longed to the Porcellian, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, Institute of 1770, 
Art, and Zeta Psi Clubs, the St. Paul’s 
Society, and was an associate member 
of the Pierian and Glee Clubs. He 
graduated in 1885 and for a number of 
years continued to live in Boston. He 
was a member of the Somerset, Coun- 
try, and Longwood Cricket Clubs. 
He was fond of travel and went much 
to Europe, which finally became his 
home. About 1901 he settled in Flor- 
ence, spending his winters in the city 
and his summers largely at a villa 
near Vallombrosa. He never married. 
His two brothers, Nathaniel and Philip 
Curtis, are now both residents of New 
York City. The body was brought to 
this country and funeral services held 
at Mt. Auburn Chapel, July 15, 1916. 
— McDonald Ellis White was the eld- 
est of the three sons of Dr. James 
Clarke White and Martha Anna Ellis. 
He was born in Boston, June 11, 1863. 
His father for many years was the pro- 
fessor of dermatology in Harvard 
University, and his grandfather, Jon- 
athan Ellis, was a well-known iron 
merchant of Boston. McDonald 
White was educated chiefly in the pub- 
lie schools of Boston, with final work 
at Hopkinson’s School. In College he 
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was a member of D.K.E., Hasty Pud- 
ding, Advocate, and chairman of the 
Senior photographic committee. After 
a short experience in the wool business 
he entered his life-work with the pub- 
lishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Books were his hobby, his pets. He 
spent 27 years in the congenial occu- 
pation of making and selling them. 
For ten years he served in the First 
Corps of Cadets, and at his death was 
secretary of its veteran association. 
He served six years on the Salem 
School Committee and two as vice- 
president of the Salem Club. He had 
been a member of the Puritan, St. 
Botolph, University, Harvard, Union, 
B.A.A., Channing, Salem, and East- 
ern Yacht Clubs. He married Eliza- 
beth F. (Safford) Hobbs Jan. 26, 1895, 
and she and two of their three children 
survive him. He was instantly killed 
in an automobile accident at Etna, 
Me., Oct. 12, 1916. The crowded fun- 
eral service at the North Unitarian 
Church, Salem, on Sunday, Oct. 15, 
bore testimony to the breadth of his 
friendships. — Edward Franklin Weld 
died at his home, Richmond, Long 
Island, N.Y., Sept. 14, 1916. He was 
the son of Samuel Bradlee Weld and 
Sophia Louisa’ Burr, and was born at 
Boston, Aug. 19, 1864. He entered 
College from the Roxbury Latin 
School in 1880, but waited a year and 
became a member of ’85. A long and 
severe illness at the end of the Sopho- 
more year left him an invalid for two 
years. In 1910 he received the A.B. 
out of course. Of a scholarly and liter- 
ary turn of mind, he was destined 
by a revolution of the wheel of fortune 
to spend practically all his life in the 
business side of railroading. On the 
Union Pacific, Pere Marquette, South- 
ern and Long Island systems, he 
served in turn. While in Omaha he 
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helped organize the local Harvard 
Club and was its first secretary. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York. On Nov. 27, 1895, he 
married Emma L. Richardson at Sag- 
inaw, Mich. She and their only child, 
a daughter, Constance, survive him. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

E. D. Codman is a member of the 
executive committee of the Wilson 
Business Men’s League of Massachu- 
setts. — A. P. Gardner, Republican, 
was reélected to Congress from the 
Sixth Massachusetts District. He has 
represented the Essex District since 
1902. — E. H. Nichols has been ap- 
pointed Clinical Professor of Surgery 
in the Harvard Medical School. — G. 
Santayana, who has been in England 
since the beginning of the war, living 
at Oxford, has recently published a 
volume entitled Egotism in German 
Philosophy. — G. Woodbury was the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the First New Hampshire District. 


1887. 
Geo. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Henry W. Keyes has been nomi- 
nated for Governor by the Republicans 
of New Hampshire. — Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman died at New York City 
on Sept. 16. A biographical note will 
appear later. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 
George B. Leighton has been nom- 
inated for a Republican presidential 
elector from the State of New Hamp- 
shire. — H. L. Mason has been elected 
president of the People’s Choral 
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Union of Boston. — E. R. Warren’s 
address is now 22 Chestnut St., Bos- 
ton. 


1889. 

Hon. CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 

Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
New addresses: C. C. Batchelder, 
care of Mrs. T. S. Woods, 7 Ivy St., 
Fenway, Boston; E. W. Hawley, 
525 New York Life Bldg., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. — An informal dinner of 
the Class was held at the Univer- 
sity Club, June 21, 1916, the following 
43 being present: Brewster, Bun- 
ker, Burdett, Burr, Caner, Coulson, 
Crocker, Darling, Durfee, Dorr, Far- 
quharson, Faxon, Grew, Hall, Hatha- 
way, Hight, Hodges (W. T.), Hol- 


liday, Jennings, Joline, Latimer, 
Maynadier, Monro, Moore, Morse, 
Newell, Olmsted, Parker, Phelps 


(J.S.), Potter, Prescott, Proctor, Ray- 
mond, Reynolds, Richardson (M. W.), 
Ropes, Salstonstall, Slattery, Stone, 
Taylor, Townsend, Ward, Weld (B. 
C.). Darling presided, and particu- 
larly interesting speeches were made 
by W. L. Monro and F. E. Parker. 
Farquharson turned up from San 
Francisco for the first time in 27 years. 
It was voted that next year the Class 
have an informal outing as well as 
dinner. Suggestions as to place, etc., 
are in order. The Class Secretary at 
the date of the dinner was in Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, and sent a telegram 
to the Class which, owing to the 
stupidity of the telegraph company, 
was not delivered. At Hollis 12, on 
Commencement Day, the following 38 
were present: Bigelow, Brooks, Bun- 
ker, Burdett, Burr, Caner, Cogswell, 
Coulson, Darling, DeBlois, Durfee, 
Farquharson, Goodwin, Grew, Hatha- 
way, Hight, Hodges (W. T.), Holli- 
day, Jennings, Joline, King, Mayna- 
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dier, Merrill, (J. W.), Monro, Mor- 
gan, Morse, Newell, Olmsted, Parker, 
Perkins, Perry, Phelps (J. S.), Ray- 
mond, Ropes, Saltonstall, Thayer 
(F. W.), Townsend, Whitney. — C. 
C. Batchelder has resigned as delegate 
of the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Philippine Islands, and started in June 
on an extensive tour in China, India, 
and Japan. —S. R. Dunham’s son, 
S. R. Dunham, Jr., ’19, should have 
been included in the list of Sons of ’89 
in Harvard College in the Secretary’s 
Second Annual Bulletin. —F. E. 
Haynes has published Third Party 
Movements since the Civil War, with 
special reference to Iowa, — a study in 
social politics (State Hist. Soc. of 
Iowa, 1916).— M. D. Hull was a 
candidate for Governor of Illinois in 
the Republican primaries, but was de- 
feated. — R. Isham has built a house 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. — C. Warren 
has written, in connection with his 
work as Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States in enforcing the 
neutrality laws: “‘ Memorandum of 
Law on the Construction of Section 10 
of the Federal Penal Code’’; ‘“‘ Mem- 
orandum on the History and Scope 
of the Laws Prohibiting Correspon- 
dence with a Foreign Government, 
and acceptance of a Commission 
to serve a Foreign State in War;” 
Sections 5 and 9, Federal Penal 
Code. — Franklin Eddy Parker died 
Sept. 4, 1916, at his former home in 
Bay City, Mich. He was shot from be- 
hind by footpads about ten o’clock at 
night on Sept. 3, and lived less than 
twenty-four hours. Parker was born 
in Bangor, Me., Jan. 28, 1867, son of 
Edward Everett and Laura Matilda 
(Eddy) Parker. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School. In 
College, he was prominent in Class 
affairs and in athletics, being secre- 
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tary of the Class in all four years, 
treasurer and captain of the Class 
crew in the last three years. On grad- 
uation, after studying a short time at 
the Harvard Law School, at the sug- 
gestion of the late Charles Francis 
Adams he took up railroading, and for 
five years was connected with various 
roads in Montana and Michigan. In 
1894, he went into the wholesale lumber 
and lumber manufacturing business, 
in which he remained until his death. 
From 1894 and 1901, he was secre- 
tary and treasurer of his corporation, 
and from 1908 to 1915, he was presi- 
dent of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 
lumber manufacturers at Bay City 
and Saginaw, Mich. He was presi- 
dent of the Saginaw Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in 1902-03, and 
president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in 1912- 
13, and a trustee since 1901. Of him, 
The American Lumberman wrote in 
1912, “* great success he has attained 
in the lumber industry .. . in his 
veins flows the blood of a family that 
for three generations has led in the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry.” 
He was a director of the Bank of Sagi- 
naw and of the First National Bank 
of Bay City, a vestryman of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Bay City, and a 
school trustee. In July, 1915, he went 
to Ottawa, Can., to reside, becoming 
associated with W. C. Edwards & 
Co., Ltd., in the development of 
timber and manufacturing properties. 
Parker married Miss Mary Beecher 
Bishop at Salt Lake City, Utah, March 
23, 1892. His wife and three children 
survive — Mary Bishop Parker (born 
Aug. 25, 1893; married June 30, 1915, 
to Herbert Stacy Smith); Franklin 
Eddy Parker, Jr., ’18 (born Dec. 12, 
1895); and Laura Lorrane Parker 
(born Sept. 29, 1900). Parker’s en- 
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thusiasm and his service to the Class 
can never be forgotten, his hearty fel- 
lowship and real devotion will be 
sorely missed at Class meetings. He 
was a genial comrade; a high-minded, 
successful, representative American 
business man; a true Harvard son; and 
a good citizen. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

By the time this reaches the Class 
the members will have received the 
Supplementary Report. Let the Sec- 
retary know if you have not received 
your copy. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Lieut. Greely S. Curtis was the 
aeronautical officer in charge of the 
flying at the Aeronautical Station of 
the Naval Militia at Mystery Island, 
Salem Harbor. — Dr. D. F. Jones is 
the surgeon in charge of another rein- 
forcement for the Harvard Surgical 
Unit which sailed from New York on 
Aug. 17 for service at the front 
in France. — New addresses: G. F. 
Brown, ‘“‘ Stonebridge,’’ Needham; 
H. K. Estabrook, Reservoir Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill; W. B. Greenleaf, Ply- 
mouth, Mich.; G. L. Batchelder, 838 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston; E. A. 
Bryant, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; W. R. Copeland, 565 Hartford 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. 
Gratwick, 1604 Marine Bank Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N.Y.; R. Ross Perry, 
Jr., Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—R. M. Gillespie is now 
associated with the law firm of An- 
derson, Iselin & Anderson, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. — Louis F. 
Kiesewetter has been made vice-presi- 
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dent of the Bank of New York, 48 Wall 
Street, New York City. — James F. 
Morton, Jr., is field secretary and lec- 
turer for the New York State Single 
Tax League, 68 William St., New 
York City. — Eliot White is rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Ossining, N.Y.; 
address, 7 St. Paul’s Place, Ossining, 
N.Y. — W. C. Forbes was president 
of the National Hughes Alliance, an 
organization devised to codrdinate the 
efforts of all the supporters of the can- 
didacy of Mr. Hughes who did not 
belong to or care to work with the 
regular Republican organization. — 
Work on the Secretary’s Report for 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary is pro- 
gressing rapidly. — Louis Fletcher 
Berry died suddenly Oct. 5, 1916. He 
was born at Titusville, Pa., Nov. 24, 
1868, the son of Gurdon Sill and Eliz- 
abeth Sheffield (Chase) Berry. He 
prepared for College at the Cambridge 
Latin School. He attended Harvard 
College, 1888-91; the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, 1891-92; and the Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1892-94. He 
received the degree of A.B. from Har- 
vard College in 1892. He was ordained 
to the Congregational ministry at 
Groveland, in June, 1894, and there 
he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. In January, 1897, he 
removed to Montclair, N.J., where he 
became assistant to Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. From Montclair he 
came to Stamford, Conn., in Decem- 
ber, 1903, to be pastor of the First 
Church (Congregational). Here he 
conducted an eminently successful 
pastorate up to the time of his death. 
His strong character and his unusually 
winning social qualities made him 
deeply beloved by all men with whom 
he came in contact. From his under- 
graduate days Berry was prominent 
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in the Class. His genial speeches and 
songs were a feature of the Class Re- 
unions that will not be forgotten while 
the Class lives. He was married at 
Montclair, N.J., Oct. 10, 1899, to 
Marion Love, daughter of Dr. John 
J. H. and Frances J. Love, and had 
one child, Sidney Love, born at Mont- 
clair, N J., Dec. 13, 1902. 


1893. 
Samuet F. BatcHE per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

C. S. Butler has returned for the 
third time to France, where he is 
** Médécin-Chef ”’ at the Hépital de 
Lamothe, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, about 
800 miles south of Paris, department 
of Lot-et-Garonne. — C. E. Cook has 
been Director of Publicity for the 
“Yale Pagear.t’’ given in the Yale 
Bowl in conrection with the Yale- 
New Haven Bicentennial, Oct. 21, 
1916. — Darling has returned from 
the Northern Aluminum Co. of Lon- 
don and is now located permanently 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. — Fearing is one 
of the air-men of the “‘ Independent 
Flying Squad ” of Massachusetts, and 
on the committee in charge of avia- 
tion instruction at Marblehead. He 
has had some exciting experiences 
aloft. — Gade has returned to Lake 
Forest, Ill., having been reappointed 
Norwegian Consul at Chicago under 
the new law creating a paid consular 
service in the United States. In recog- 
nition of his successful efforts toward 
establishing friendly relations between 
the Norwegians and the Swedes after 
their union was dissolved in 1905 he 
has been created a Commander of the 
Swedish Order of Vasa and a Knight 
of the Norwegian Order of St. Olaf. 
— Lincoln is at Urbana, IIl., where 
he is engaged in historical research 
for the University of Illinois, arrang- 
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ing and calendaring several collec- 
tions of manuscripts owned by the 
University that they may be more 
available for student use. — Nutter 
has been chairman of the New Eng- 
land Enrolment Committee for the 
Fort Terry Military Training Camp 
for Boys, at Plum Island, N.Y., and 
subsequently executive secretary of 
the Greater Boston Committee in the 
Membership Campaign of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. — Oliver is on leave 
of absence from the University of 
Illinois in order to act as a member of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
— Partridge has changed his address 
from 54 Hollywood St. to 2 Downing 
St., Worcester. —C. H. Pierce is 
special New York representative of 
the Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co. — 
Purington writes from 62, London 
Wall, ‘‘ Am happy to say that up to 
date my small family are well and lit- 
tle Frank is now starting to ask ques- 
tions which are sometimes hard to 
answer. He is a fine boy, and we have 
now decided to try the country life for 
awhile, in order to let him see a little 
real life. Dada has become the vom- 
muter, climbing the lone hill each night 
armed with the package or packages. 
The late mansion in Gloucester Sq. 
has gone the way of many mansions, 
owing indirectly to the activities of 
the malignant Hun. But it is not an 
unmixed misfortune. Gone also is the 
taxi-whistle, the nocturnal and insist- 
ent town-cat, and the ever-thriving bill 
of the West End tradesman, while in 
place of these the daffodil, that takes 
the winds of March, etc., the chicken 
ranch, and the woodpile, whereat the 
tired city man makes the muscle of 
his brawny arm as strong as iron 
bands. The modest and unassuming 
address is now, for a period of six 
months at least, Oxhey Cottage, 
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Northwood, Middlesex, the same be- 
ing 18 miles north-northwest of Pica- 
dilly Circus. As business may call the 
entire family to Siberia in the course 
of the next year, please have all Class 
literature addressed to my office until 
further notice. That business domi- 
cile on the ancient Roman wall of Lon- 
don, although not immutable, is per- 
haps less subject to change than most 
things in my somewhat roving exist- 
ence. Since seeing you I have been 
once more to the waste places of the 
Lena, and I fondly hope to have a rest 
from that locality for one year at least, 
as from a sight-seeing standpoint, to 
say the least, it is getting rather mon- 
otonous.”’ — Sibley has been special 
correspondent for the Boston Globe 
with the Massachusetts troops on the 
Mexican border. — H. C. Smith is 
Commodore of the Sewanhaka Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club and Adjutant of 
Dépét, Squadron A, New York Cav- 
alry. — Stover is Colonel in command 
of the Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, 
which was stationed for three months 
at El Paso, Tex. — Thwaits reports 
as follows: “‘ You may be interested to 
know that I am leaving New York on 
July 8 for Belgium, where I shall be 
for six months or so in connection with 
the work of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. I have volunteered my 
services to the Commission and they 
have accepted my offer. Incidentally 
you may be interested in learning that 
as a result of my Plattsburg Camp ex- 
perience I have been offered a com- 
mission as Captain, but the offer came 
too late, as I had already agreed to go 
to Belgium.’”’ — Wood has changed 
his home address from 69 West St. to 
3 Academy St., Worcester. — The 
“ preparedness record’ of the Class 
for the past summer includes: At Fort 
Oglethorpe: Chew, Trafford, and G. 
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B. Blake; at Plattsburg: Denny (6th 
Regt.), Cummings (Ist Lieut., 6th 
Regt.), F. S. Blake (2d Lieut., 3d 
Regt.), Hathaway (Corp. of Cavalry), 
and Manchester (7th Regt.); on the 
“* Civilian Naval Cruise,” Bell, C. A. 
Blake, and Batchelder. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Since returning from France, as the 
head of the Fourth Medical Unit from 
Harvard, H. Cabot has given a num- 
ber of addresses, including one before 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Nov. 
14, 1916, on subjects relating to his 
work abroad and to the European 
War. — H. C. Quinby was given the 
honorary degree of A.M. by Bowdoin 
College on June 22, for “‘ the produc- 
tion of valuable historical works.” — 
E. B. Bishop is a trustee of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. — L. F. Foss is 
president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association. —R. C. King is 
the New York representative of the 
Putnam Trust Company of Green- 
wich, Conn. — The law firm of Boy- 
den, Palfrey, Bradlee & Twombly, 
Boston, was dissolved July 15, A. 
Boyden becoming a member of the 
firm of Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Per- 
kins, 60 State St., and E. C. Bradlee 
a member of the firm of Warner, 
Stackpole & Bradlee, 84 State St. — 
Rev. E. L. Eustis has accepted a call 
to the Church of the Redeemer, S. 
Boston. — Addresses: G. Beals, 50 
Congress St., Boston; residence, 201 
Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill; Dr. W. 
S. Wadsworth, 3914 Baltimore 


Avenue, Philadelphia. — Rev. Leslie 
Moulthrop Burwell died at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., June 9, from a relapse 
after pneumonia. Born in California, 
he came to Harvard after graduation 
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at Leland Stanford in 1893 and took 
the A.B. in 1894. Refusing an offer 
from a well-established church in the 
East, he undertook a backwoods mis- 
sion in California at a pittance. He 
married Carrie Adeline Bean at San 
José, Cal., in 1895. From 1901 to 1904 
he studied at the Garret Biblical 
Institute and the University of Chi- 
cago, receiving the degree of B.D. 
from the latter institution in 1904. 
In 1913 he was given an honorary 
D.D. by the College of the Pacific, 
and an honorary §.T.D. by the Uni- 
versity of the State of Washington. 
In 1906 he was installed pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Reno, Nev. 
Disgusted with conditions in that 
place, he started a campaign of reform, 
making many speeches in public. The 
authorities then required a license for 
public speaking and appointed the 
city dump heap as an appropriate 
place. Burwell continued his ad- 
dresses, and, with others, was put in 
jail. Friendly lawyers obtained from 
the court of last resort a writ of habeas 
corpus, and Burwell continued his 
work, which, despite the efforts of the 
corrupt interests in Reno, was ulti- 
mately crowned with success. The 
strain of this long fight was too much 
for Burwell’s health. Acting on physi- 
cians’ advice, he accepted a pastorate 
at Pacific Grove on the coast of Cali- 
fornia and in another year, one at 
Alameda. His final illness was the 
direct result of his battle for civic 
righteousness at Reno. — John Soren 
Festerson died, July 6, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., after a brief illness. He was 
born at Horsens, Denmark, March 21, 
1853. Coming to this country, he 
studied at Colgate University, receiv- 
ing the degree of A.B. in 1885; he also 
studied at Hamilton Theological Sem- 
inary. From Harvard he received the 
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A.B. in 1894 and the A.M. in 1895. 
He was pastor of three churches in 
Minnesota and Iowa, professor of 
English in Ripon College, Wis., in 
1895, and then pursued graduate 
studies at Cornell University. In 1904 
he went to Brooklyn, N.Y., where he 
taught in the city high schools, and 
since 1908 was editor of the Universal 
Engineer. He was twice married. His 
first marriage (1877) was to Lizzie E. 
Partridge of Hubbardville, N.Y. (died 
1895); his second to Amelia Sophia 
Schrader at Utica, N.Y., July 6, 1898. 
In Brooklyn he was a member of the 
Baptist Church of the Redeemer, the 
pastor of which is Henry Francis 
Perry, an affiliated member of the 
Class of 1894. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Ivers S. Adams is treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Seaboard Steel Corpo- 
ration; address, 132 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia. — M. A. Aldrich is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Louisiana. — Carl E. Bacon, who 
graduated with ’96, has been trans- 
ferred to ’95 by vote of the Corpora- 
tion; address, 36 West 37th St., New 
York City, 50 Beacon St., Boston. — 
A. W. K. Billings is still in Barcelona, 
Spain, where he has been for the past 
four years manager of construction, 
managing director, and vice-president 
of the Ebro Irrigation & Power Co. 
He has constructed the largest dam in 
Europe. After the present year he ex- 
pects to divide his time between New 
York and London as consulting engi- 
neer; address, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. — W. H. Cameron is presi- 
dent of the Globe Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — Cary R. Colborn is at 
1417 Meade St., San Diego, Cal. — 
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Pemberton H. Cressey is minister of 
the First Parish Church at Beverly; 
address, 31 Washington St., Beverly. 
— James Kelsey Whittemore is in- 
structor in mathematics in the Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale Univer- 
sity. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

John G. Palfrey is a member of the 
law firm of Warner, Warner & Stack- 
pole, 84 State St., Boston. — Thomas 
S. Williams is a member of the law 
firm of Williams, Bunting & Williams, 
560 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Waldo Farrar is associated with the 
Warren Soap Co., 77 Summer St., 
Boston. — New addresses: J. P. Par- 
ker, 43 Kilby St., Boston; John G. 
Hall, North Easton, R.F.D. No. 1; 
E. P. Sands, care of H. R. Lane, 38 
Chauncey St., Boston; Alexander Hol- 
land, care of Harvard Club of New 
York City; Frank E. Parker, 42 
Broadway, New York City, care of 
De Coppet & Doremus. — Alfred 
Coester has published the Literary 
History of Spanish America; The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

No Class news of moment is in 
hand other than the announcement 
of the immediate compilation of the 
Fifth Class Report. The greatest 
single obstacle to a successful result in 
this work is the difficulty of finding 
correct addresses for a considerable 
list of men. The secretary seeks, 
through the courtesy of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine to put before the 
Class a list of men whose addresses 
are either lacking or uncertain, and 


urges prayerfully your codperation 
in providing him with what definite 
information or hopeful clues you may 
be able to offer on this subject. Here- 
after is appended the list: Alton Der- 
mont Adams, Harold Colburn Bailey, 
Wilbur Bassett, Lorul Maskell Bates, 
John Mikton Benjamin, Henry Irving 
Bowles, William Gilman Breck, Fer- 
nando Pachecoe Chaves, Dr. Leon 
Monroe Closson, Maurice James Con- 
nor, Malcolm Brooks Davis, Stephen 
Douglas Demmon, Robert Fred Dyer, 
Barrett Gibson, Dr. Dick Grant, Ed- 
ward James Green, William Hearne 
Grimes, George Bernard Hanavan, 
Charles William Hanford, Walter 
Scott Hobart, James Sather Hutchin- 
son, Edward James Hylan, Labib 
Burrus Jureidini, Bernard Stallo 
Kittredge, George W. Knoblauch, 
Oliver Leutz, John Willard Lincoln, 
Albert James Lonney, William Peter 
Marseilles, Napoleon Bonaparte Mar- 
shall, Charles Edward Middleton, 
Guy Barracliffe Moore, Henry Haven 
Morgan, Herbert Pope, Miller Ben- 
nett Porter, William Hiram Radcliffe, 
Landon Cabell Read, Frederick Al- 
bert Richardson, John Howland Rick- 
etson, Jr., John Francis Rogers, Max- 
well Tappan Smith, Edwin McMaster 
Stanton, Chester Franklin Stiles, Prof. 
Chan Loon Teung, Prof. William 
Lawrence Tower, Herman Valentine 
Ullman, John Ross Wade, George 
Pierce Wadley, John Slater Water- 
man, Stuart Wesson, Dr. Frederick 
S. Williams. I recall hearing Prof. 
Grandgent smilingly recount how sev- 
eral of the ** Lost Men”’ of his Class 
were finally discovered by the Secre- 
tary as a result of a diligent search 
through the pages of ““ Who ’s Who,”’ 
and trust that '97 may likewise be so 
fortunate as to reclaim her wanderers 
by recourse to such dignified and 
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eminently gratifying sources of polite 
information. 


1898. 
Bartietr H. Hayegs, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class should be proud of the 
fact that one of its members, Eliot 
Wadsworth, has been signally hon- 
ored. Wadsworth was elected an Over- 
seer of Harvard at the recent Com- 
mencement and in August he was 
made vice-chairman and executive 
head in Washington, D.C., of the 
American Red Cross. He was chosen 
to fill this position because of his 
marked executive ability, and he is 
serving without remuneration. — 
James L. Knox is with the General 
Acoustic Company in their Boston 
office at 59 Temple Place. —S. L. 
Fuller is a director of the St. Claire 
Oil & Refining Corporation. — J. W. 
Prentiss is a director in the newly 
formed United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion. —G. H. Kinnicutt and G. T. 
Emmett are directors of the Bowling 
Green Neighborhood Association. — 
Arthur DuBois has removed his law 
offices to the Equitable Bldg., 120 
Broadway, New York City. — Arthur 
B. Emmons, 2d, is secretary of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association. 
— J. Harold Libbey is first vice- 
president and J. W. Wood, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Lawrence Scientific Asso- 
ciation, of Harvard University. — 
John M. Thayer is Democratic candi- 
date for District Attorney in Worces- 
ter County. — L. LeB. Dexter is pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors of 
Taber Academy, Marion. —Dr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Rice have left on a voyage 
of exploration to the upper stretches 
of the Amazon. Three members of 
the London Geographical Society ac- 
companied Dr. Rice on this trip into 
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the unexplored jungles of this great 
river. — Paul M. Hubbard has re- 
signed as counsel of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission and has been elected 
treasurer of the Trustees of Donations 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His office is at 27 Kilby St., Boston, 
where he will continue his general 
practice of law. — F. B. Carter is with 
the General Vehicle Company, Inc., 
590 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
— Percy W. Long was a sergeant at 
Plattsburg this summer. Among the 
98 men at the July Plattsburg camp 
were Harold Blanchard, H. H. Rich- 
ards, F. L. Waldo, T. W. Clark, and 
B. H. Hayes. — Changes of address: 
William Stackpole, 25 East 55th St., 
New York City; R. L. Chipman, 124 
Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, 
N.J.; Juan F. Brandes, 166 Geary St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; H. D. Scott, 
Wellesley; F. Y. Hall, Willow Point, 
New York City; Dr. Ross McPherson, 
20 West 50th St., New York City; 
P.M. Hubbard, 27 Kilby St., Boston; 
H. P. Philbrick, 101 Milk St., Boston; 
J.J. Teevens, Room 203, 53 State St., 
Boston; G. W. Howland, Falmouth; 
Dr. Erik St. J. Johnson, 271 Union St., 
New Bedford; F. B. Carter, 590 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston; Alfred J. 
Marshall, 27 Vine St., Melrose. — 
Frederick A. Sterling, 2d, has been 
transferred from the Embassy at 
Petrograd and assigned to the State 
Department as acting chief of the 
Division of Western European Affairs. 
— Norman W. Cabot has been study- 
ing aviation at Misery Island, and is 
now a licensed aviator. — Henry 
Mygatt Woodruff, son of Samuel 
Fisher and Emma Jane (Coite) Wood- 
ruff, died in New York City on Oct. 6, 
1916. He was born June 1, 1869, in 
Hartford, Conn. He was educated in 
the public schools in Hartford, Conn., 
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and from there went on the stage. He 
prepared himself for College and en- 
tered with the Class of 1898, in the 
fall of ’94. During his four years in 
College he was prominent in all the 
activities of the Class. He was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, the 
D.K.E., the O.K., and Signet Socie- 
ties, the Hasty Pudding Club, the Phi 
Delta Psi Club, and was also president 
of the Glee Club in our Senior year. 
Furthermore, he wrote the greater 
part of the 98 Pudding Show Bosca- 
bello. After leaving College, Wood- 
ruff returned to the stage and ap- 
peared in the leading part of many 
plays. He was a vice-president of the 
Lambs’ Club and was also a member 
of the Players’ Club. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Room 912, Boston. 

Carl E. Milliken was elected Gov- 
ernor of Maine in September. — D. H. 
Fletcher is head master of the New 
Detroit University School, Detroit, 
Mich. His address is 461 St. Paul Ave. 
Detroit. — Charles E. Baldwin’s new 
home address is 222 Henderson Ave., 
Ridley Park, Pa. — Allen R. Camp- 
bell’s law firm is now Campbell, Rabe- 
nold & Scribner, with offices at 25 
Broad St. and 61 Broadway, New 
York City. — George B. Ford is a 
member of the American Industrial 
Commission to France, organized and 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation. — A. §. Eyre’s business 
address is now 24 Milk St., Boston, 
and his home address is Sharon. — 
Samuel C. Cutler has moved back to 
Boston; his address is 34 Oliver St. and 
he is living at 310 Walnut St., Brook- 
line. He is still with the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. — C. G. Fitzgerald is 


vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Co., 77 State 
St., Boston. —J. J. Donahue is 
cashier of the United Fruit Co., 131 
State St., Boston. — L. K. Conant is 
general manager and assistant treas- 
urer of E. V. Mitchell Co., manufac- 
turers of straw hats, Medfield. — 
Carleton S. Cooke was a corporal in 
Squadron A, attached to the Ist N.Y. 
Cavalry at the Mexican border this 
summer. — Henry H. Fish is with 
William Read & Sons Co., dealers in 
sport and recreation and athletic goods 
and supplies, 364 Washington St., 
Boston. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

The Secretary writes as follows: 
“Naturally, I have no notes for the 
Graduates’ Magazine this time. There 
are only one or two bits of information 
I can give you. If you care to, you 
might state in the space under our 
Class heading that the reason for the 
lack of matter is that the Secretary is 
playing soldier. I have asked John 
Hawes and Nat Ayer to publish an 
issue of the Crimpoon and to call a 
Class dinner for the time of the 
Princeton game. That might be men- 
tioned in the Magazine. We hope now 
that the squadron of Massachusetts 
cavalry will start home next week, but 
in the last six weeks we have been 
disappointed so often that we shall 
hardly be surprised if our information 
is misleading this time. It is getting 
uncomfortably cold at night here now 
and we shall be glad to move north 
for the winter.”” — William M. Chad- 
bourne and Thomas Crimmins are 
serving in the New York National 
Guard at McAllen, Texas. —N. F. 
Ayer, J. L. Saltonstall and Howard 
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George served in the naval training 
cruise this summer. — A. P. Fitch has 
resigned as president of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, the resignation 
to take effect next summer. Next year 
he will become Professor of History 
and Literature at Amherst College. 
He has been preaching at the Brick 
Church, New York City.— A. H. 
Shearer, in addition to his work at the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, is teach- 
ing history at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


1901. 
J. O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Roger D. Swaim, who was married 
on June 25, 1916, at the Mobilization 
Camp of the Massachusetts National 
Guard at Framingham, was Captain 
and Adjutant of the First Fieid Artil- 
lery, M.V.M., and had been called 
into the Federal service and ordered 
to the Border. He has been stationed 
at El Paso, Texas, and with his regi- 
ment returned to Boston Oct. 18, to 
be mustered out of the Federal ser- 
vice. — James Lawrence has become 
a member of the firm of McFadden, 
Sands & Co., cotton merchants, as 
resident partner in Boston and his 
office is 141 Milk St., Boston. He 
went to the “Plattsburg’ Camp at 
Fort Oglethorp in June. — J. L. Pultz 
is associated with William M. Bailey 
Company, 88 Broad St., Boston, and 
is engaged in designing and construct- 
ing reinforced concrete buildings. — 
C. J. Swan is now living at 1808 Bea- 
con St., Brookline. — E. T. Putnam 
is living at School St. and Randolph 
Ave., Milton. — R. E. Goodwin was 
Captain and Quartermaster of the 
First Regiment, Field Artillery, 
M.V.M., and was called into the Fed- 
eral service in June and sent to El 








Paso, Texas, with his regiment. He 
became Regimental Adjutant during 
the summer, succeeding Roger D. 
Swaim, who became Captain of the 
Regimental Headquarters Company. 
He was mustered out of the Federal 
service in October. —G. G. Brock- 
way is the Republican candidate for 
the Assembly for the 23d Assembly 
District of New York City. —L. J. 
Watson, 2d, is with the Columbiad 
Publishing Co., Hoboken, N.J. His 
home address is Edgewater Place, 
Bay Side Park, Bay Side, L.I. — H. 
B. Clark resigned as Class Secretary 
in June, owing to business reasons, 
and the Class has elected Joseph O. 
Procter, Jr., Secretary to succeed him. 
— Stanley Cunningham and R. S. 
Russell participated in the Naval 
* Plattsburg.” They were stationed 
on the U.S.S. Virginia. — W. T. 
Foster, president of Reed College, 
published an article in Harper's 
Monthly Magazine for September en- 
titled, “‘ Should Students Study ?” — 
Stanton Whitney is Ist Lieutenant of 
the Machine Gun Company attached 
to Squadron A, N.G., N.Y. He was 
called into the Federal service in June 
and has been stationed since then at 
McAllen, Texas. — C. W. Wright has 
just returned from a year’s trip 
through the Orient, visiting Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Java, Ceylon, 
India, and Burma. He has resumed 
his work in the Department of Polit- 
ical Economy in the University of 
Chicago. — Walter Adams Parker 
died on Sept. 12, 1916. He was a 
son of Edward Everett and Louise 
Colburn Parker. He was born at 
Ludlow, Vt., in 1877. He prepared 
for College at the Brookline High 
School and has been president and 
treasurer of the Morse-Brackett Box 
Company. 
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1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 19, a 
meeting of the members of the Class 
of 1902 living in and about Boston 
was held, to discuss plans for the Quin- 
decennial celebration of the Class to 
be held next June. After considerable 
discussion pro and con, the programme 
for the week was outlined, starting 
with a reception on Monday morning 
and finishing up with the trip to New 
London on Friday. Just before the 
meeting broke up, it was voted that 
the chair appoint a central committee, 
the members of which should be chair- 
men of the various committees, to 
carry out the work of the celebration 
in detail. — The preparation of the 
Class Report has been started. In the 
past the Secretary has received from 
members of the Class and from other 
graduates valuable assistance in get- 
ting data concerning men whose ad- 
dresses were not known. He plans to 
publish this year from time to time 
lists of these people and will be grate- 
ful for any help. — Harold Bullard 
was stricken in Boston on June 21, 
1916, with infantile paralysis, con- 
tracted probably in New York. He 
was at the Evans Memorial Hospital 
for ten weeks. Little paralysis re- 
mains. — The men in the list below 
should be addressed as follows: — Dr. 
Donald Gregg, Wellesley Ave., Welles- 
ley; K. E. Adams, 55 Manning St., 
Needham; J. A. Harwood, Lunen- 
burg; P. M. Brown, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston; J. deF. Junkin, Jr., 60 Wall 
St., New York City; R. K. Hartwell, 
312 Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md.; 
A. T. Emery, Corona, Riverside 
County, Cal.; J. M. Gates, 302 Man- 
assas St., Memphis, Tenn.; E. W. 
Arnold, Corvallis, Ore.; M. M. Dodge, 
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2916 Budlong Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
— Lost Men: Warren Dennison Bow- 
erman; Arthur Alexander Bradley; 
Floyd Melville Cronkrite; William 
James Francis Fraser; Morris L. 
Gay (formerly Morris Lefcowitch); 
Reuben John Hall; Chan Moon Jett; 
James Albert Keating; George Camp- 
bell Lawrence; Frederic Cleland Linds- 
ley, John Jay MacFarland; Guy Bar- 
ker McLean; Samuel Margolies; David 
Swing Ricker; William Wilson Sloan; 
Carrol Wilmot Webster. Any infor- 
mation on these men gratefully re- 
ceived by the Secretary. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

G. E. Hyde is with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 52 Equitable 
Building, Boston. — E. N. Stevens, 
284 Lake Ave., Newton Highlands, is 
in the editorial department of Ginn & 
Co., publishers, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. — H. T. Williams is associated 
with R. P. Hains in the practice 
of patent, trade-mark, and copyright 
law, 60 Congress St., Boston. — 
Dr. Kendall R. Achorn died in Boston, 
Aug. 31, 1916, as a result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident. 
Dr. J. H. Young, 1903, was with Dr. 
Achorn in the car at the time of the 
accident, but received only minor in- 
juries. — Robert Magrane died July 
19, 1916. At the time of his death he 
was practising law in New York City. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 
Ellwood M. Rabenold has entered 
the firm of Campbell & Scribner, 
Attorneys, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. — Robert Pellissier was killed 
in the Battle of the Somme on August 
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29, 1916. Pellissier was a sergeant in 
the Chasseurs Alpins of the French 
Army and was about to receive the 
commission of second lieutenant. He 
had enlisted in 1914 and was severely 
wounded in 1915. Pellissier was under 
leave of absence from his professor- 
ship in Leland Sanford University at 
the time of his death. — Dr. Gilman 
Corson Dolley, specialist in tropical 
diseases, was surgeon in the Philip- 
pines. Thirty-seven years old, a 
graduate of Medico-Chi., Class of 
1907, he died on Oct. 21, at Manila, 
P.I., according to word just received. 
He was resident physician and sur- 
geon at the hospital at Culion, Pala- 
wan, where he went last year after he 
had practised in San Domingo, Chili, 
and this city. Dr. Dolley was born in 
Rochester, N.Y., and was the oldest 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Charles S. Dolley. 
He specialized in tropical diseases and 
entered the Government service as an 
assistant surgeon, being stationed for 
a time at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
His father is in Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, and a sister, Mrs. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, lives at Cornish, N.H. 


1905. 
S. N. Hrncktey, Sec., 
22 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

C. A. R. Sanborn’s present address 
is care of Congdon & Co., Cairo, 
Egypt. — John A. O’Keefe, Jr., is 
Captain and Adjutant of the 2d Bat- 
tery of the Ist Mass. Field Artillery, 
which has been stationed near El Paso 
Texas, throughout the summer. Other 
1905 men serving in the Ist Mass. 
Field Artillery are Capt. Norton 


Wigglesworth, Capt. Richard Henry 
Miller; Sergt. James Osborne Safford, 
and Sergt. Thomas Sanders. — P. O. 
Mills is driving an ambulance in the 
Section Sanitaire Américaine No. 7, 
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attached to the 21st French Division. 
His section has been cited in the orders 
of the day, which entitles it to carry 
the Croix de Guerre on its cars. — 
Philip Howie Muir, who died on July 
21, 1916, at Williams Wharf, Va., of 
heart disease, was president of the 
Harvard Lampoon during his Senior 
year. Throughout his College career 
his unfailing good nature and abound- 
ing wit made him a companion always 
to be welcomed. His loss will be keenly 
felt when at our next reunion we look 
in vain for his genial figure. 


1906. 
Nicno.tas KELLEY, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Roger H. Clarke has severed his 
connection with the legal department 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
and has resumed the general practice 
of law at 61 Broadway, New York 
City. —C. E. Clement’s home ad- 
dress is 402 Front St., Weymouth. — 
R. V. Heckscher’s address is Scarboro’ 
House, Norton Malvern, Worcester, 
England. — H. F. Kellogg has moved 
his office for the practice of architec- 
ture from 141 Milk St. to 93 Federal 
St., Boston. — C. D. Morgan, lieu- 
tenant in the English Royal Tield 
Artillery, has been awarded the mili- 
tary cross. He received his commis- 
sion in May, 1915, and after a few 
months went to France. He volun- 
teered for trench mortars last spring 
and commanded a battery of the new 
trench guns in the drive on the Somme. 
He was advanced to the grade of first 
lieutenant, but was wounded after 
occupying a German trench and was 
in a hospital in England for a month 
or more last summer. After his return 
to active service he will be “‘ seconded 
for duty” in the royal flying corps, 
although still attached to his former 
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regiment. — F. H. Nesmith has formed 
a partnership with J. S. Stone, ’05, 
and A. G. Grant, ’07, for the practice 
of law under the firm name of Nes- 
mith, Stone & Grant, at 84 State St., 
Boston. — M. J. Page is with the 
National Engineering Corporation, 
40 Central St., Boston; his home ad- 
dress is Newton Highlands. — G. W. 
Thayer has left the College Library 
and is now librarian of the John G. 
White collection of Folklore and 
Oriental literature in the Public 
Library of Cleveland, O.; his home 
address is 11432 Mayfield Rd., Cleve- 
land, O. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 East 56th St., New York City. 

The Class has suffered a distinct 
loss in the death of Dillwyn Parrish 
Starr on Sept. 15 in the fighting on the 
French front. Starr was a lieutenant 
in the Coldstream Guards and was 
shot and instantly killed while lead- 
ing his men in a victorious charge. His 
courageous and useful career in 
Europe had brought honor, not only 
to the Class, but to the country. A 
memorial service was held in Trinity 
Church, New York City, at which a 
wreath of flowers presented by his 
classmates was among the decorations. 
A full biography of Starr, together 
with an account of his work in the 
present war, is being prepared by a 
classmate and will appear in the 
Decennial Report. — Members of the 
Class continue to take a prominent 
part in military service. At the recent 
Plattsburg Camp the following 1908 
men were present: J. S. Howe, Jr., 
Clarence L. Hay, G. L. Foote, H. W. 
King, D. M. Payson, and Rudolph 
Altrocchi. In Europe we are still 
represented by Arnold Fraser-Camp- 
bell, Austin Mason, Lawrence Rum- 


sey, Jr., and others. On the Texas 
border are George Ball, Henderson 
Inches, George Mackay, Jr., John 
Marsh, and others. — The Secretary 
is preparing a pocket address list 
which will be off the press before the 
first of November. A copy will be 
sent to every man whose address is 
known. Those who have not received 
copies will obtain them by applying 
to the Secretary. So many changes 
in address which had not been reported 
to the Secretary were made known in 
the course of the preparation of this 
pamphlet that it is not practicable to 
give them all in this column. The 
same is true of a large number of mar- 
riages and births, all of which will be 
reported fully in the address list 
referred to. 
1909. 
F. A. Harprna, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

C. T. Allen is now with the Foreign 
Business Corporation, 50 Church St., 
New York City. He is living at 145 
West 11th St. — J. T. Beach has been 
transferred from the Boston office of 
Messrs. Coffin & Burr to their New 
York office. — L. P. Clarke has moved 
his residence to 737 Park Ave., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. — Dr. Horace Gray is liv- 
ing and practising medicine at 290 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — C. 
E. Inches is with the Cynthia Mills, 
16 New St., E. Boston. — O. Lyding 
has moved to 12 Butler St., Dorches- 
ter Lower Mills. — W. G. Wendell is 
the New England representative of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York with offices at 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — News has recently been 
received of the sad death of Norman 
Prince from wounds received on the 
western battlefront in France. Prince 
was a Sergeant-Major in the French 
Aviation Corps. He had been repeat- 
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edly mentioned in official despatches 
for distinguished bravery and before 
his death was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and Medaille Militaire by the 
French Government. After being 
wounded he was decorated with the in- 
signia of the Legion of Honor. Prince 
entered College with the class of 1909, 
graduating in three years; after which 
he entered the law school, from which 
he graduated in 1911. During his term 
at the law school, he became actively 
interested in aviation, and while the 
fact was little known at the time, he 
made numerous flights in the vicinity 
of Boston. After graduating from the 
law school, Prince moved to Chicago 
where he started practising law in the 
office of Messrs. Winston, Payne, 
Strawn & Shaw, but trouble with his 
eyes during the winter of 1913 forced 
him to discontinue this work. He 
kept up his active interest in aviation, 
however, and in March, 1915, left this 
country to take part in the war. After 
a brief term of service with the Royal 
Flying Corps in London, he joined the 
French Aviation Service and quickly 
sprang into prominence by reason of 
his great skill and exceptional bravery 
under the most trying circumstances. 
He was last seen by his family and 
friends in this country during the 
Christmas holidays of 1915 when he 
returned on a short furlough. His 
death marks, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous case of individual bravery 
among members of the Class, together 
with strict devotion to the cause 
which he believed to be right, that 
has yet come to the knowledge of the 
secretary. 
1910. 
C. C. Lrrriz, Sec., 
2 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Class celebrated its sixth re- 

union during Commencement Week 
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in June. On Monday the day was 
spent at the Hawthorne Inn, Eastern 
Point, Gloucester. About two hun- 
dred men attended. The first part of 
the day was passed in playing base- 
ball and other outdoor games, and 
swimming. At about luncheon time, a 
steady and heavy rain began which 
lasted until the early morning of the 
following day — a fact which was de- 
termined through personal observa- 
tion by many of the Class. During 
the afternoon and evening, indoor 
sports were patronized with a great 
deal of good feeling and enjoyment by 
all concerned. The Class Dinner was 
held at the Inn at 7 p.m. During the 
dinner, Philip Wyman, treasurer of 
the Class, resigned because of busi- 
ness pressure and distance from Bos- 
ton. His resignation was regretfully 
accepted, and Wyman was presented 
with a silver cigarette box, on behalf 
of the Class. The Class then pro- 
ceeded to the election of a new treas- 
urer. R. Amory, R. F. Hoyt, and L. 
Watson, having been nominated, the 
election was held and Amory found to 
be the chosen treasurer. The Class 
was glad to welcome back S. Galatti, 
who had recently returned from Am- 
bulance Service in France and who 
gave an interesting and inspiring 
account of the work in Europe. Great 
enthusiasm was aroused by the an- 
nouncement that the Class Ambulance 
was on its way to Europe and that it 
would be driven by H. B. Palmer, ’10. 
G. P. Gardner, chairman of the Class 
Committee, acted as toastmaster. The 
majority of those at Gloucester passed 
the night at the Inn and returned to 
Boston on Tuesday morning. As is 
customary on Class Day, the sole ac- 
tivity as a body was the march to the 
Stadium and 'the ensuing exercises. 
Here for the first time, we were led by 
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a Class baby, Miss Marguerite Watson. 
of Chicago, whose demure and attract- 
ive personality made itself felt, not 
only among members of the Class, but 
among all those who witnessed the ex- 
ercises. On Wednesday, we engaged 
the Class of 1913 in various forms of 
athletic sport. Unfortunately youth 
could not be denied in the boat- 
races and the baseball game, but in the 
track meet we were able to obtain a 
partial revenge. Having worked up an 
excellent appetite, the Class then 
traveled to the Newell Boat House, 
where it failed to find any nourish- 
ment, and, as rumor prevailed that 
the steward of the Pudding was the 
guilty party, we were forced to in- 
crease the rampant appetites still 
further by walking to the Pudding 
Club House where we were served 
a “ catch-as-catch-can’’ meal. De- 
spite this damper, the Class rallied 
remarkably and marched to the Yale 
baseball game, again led by Miss 
Watson. Aided by our magnificent 
vocal efforts, the baseball team ful- 
filled its mission and we went home 
satisfied. On Wednesday night, a 
Class Supper was held at the Harvard 
Club. This occasion developed along 
democratic and expansive lines, and 
turned out to be one of the most amus- 
ing and thoroughly spontaneous epi- 
sodes in connection with the reunion. 
On Thursday, members of the Class 
attended Commencement, and, after 
the exercises, partook of the gene- 
ral Alumni luncheon served in tents 
which were pitched in the Yard south 
of the Chapel. On Friday, a special 
car carried a small but enthusiastic 
delegation to New London, where 
after the boat-races the celebration 
came officially to an end. — More 
recently there has come the definite 
news from France that the Class Am- 
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bulance has been detailed for this 
winter to the French Army of the 
Orient at Salonica. With this notice 
came a touching and remarkable trib- 
ute from the French wounded of the 
Medical Corps, addressed to the sec- 
tion of ambulances in charge of L. 
Hill, 10. A short notice in connection 
with this matter has appeared in the 
Bulletin. 


1911. 
J. A. Swretser, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 
Notice to the Class: 


A meeting of the Class officers was 
held on Oct. 23, 1916, for a prelimi- 
nary discussion of plans for our Sexen- 
nial next June. The Class Secretary 
was appointed chairman of the Sexen- 
nial Committee. This committee is 
to be composed mainly of the chair- 
men of the smaller individual com- 
mittees. The names of the members 
of these committees and their chair- 
men will be announced in the near 
future. The following committees 
were thought adequate to care for the 
large amount of detail work which a 
Sexennial celebration necessitates: 
(1)Finance Committee — to be com- 
posed of one man who will have entire 
charge of procuring the necessary 
funds to make our reunion self-sup- 
porting; (2) Publication Committee, 
composed of three men, whose duty it 
will be to issue three editions of a 
Class paper — containing, besides 
other valuable news, all personal scan- 
dal in connection with any of our 
classmates; (3) Transportation Com- 
mittee — two men, who are respon- 
sible for procuring tickets to the ball 
game, boat-races, to and from our 
places of amusement, etc.; (4) Food 
and Housing Committee — two men, 
who are to see that the Class is ade- 
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quately supplied with all sorts of food 
and drink during the entire week, and 
also are responsible for providing a 
resting-place after the day of our 
strenuous picnic; (5) Entertainment 
Committee — three men, who are to 
furnish talent to amuse us at the din- 
ner, arrange for the joint luncheon and 
athletic contests, to provide music and 
also to design the costumes, etc. There 
is a great deal more work to be done in 
arranging for a celebration such as we 
are to have than one might imagine 
from reading over the above list of 
committees. It will be impossible to 
have the machinery run as smoothly 
as it should unless we have the codper- 
ation, not only of the committeemen 
themselves but of every one in the 
Class. You will all have your chance 
to help in some form or other and this 
notice is meant primarily to remind 
you of the great event and of your 
duty to attend it, no matter how far 
away you may be. Arrange to take 
part of your vacation during Class 
Day week next June if necessary, but, 
at any rate, do not fail to be on hand, 
and tell the next 1911 man you see 
that we expect him to be there too. 
Prompt replies to all notices and gen- 
eral codperation with the Committees 
will be heartily appreciated and you 
will be rewarded for your work by 
taking part in a bigger success in 
June. — A. L. Putnam has opened a 
law office and is practising by himself 
at 53 State St., Boston. — Arthur 
Sweetser is now in Washington on the 
staff of the United Press. — W. M. 
Minot and Edward Hutchins have 
returned from Texas where they have 
been with Battery A, Ist Mass. Field 
Artillery. — H. C. Leslie, G. R. Hard- 
ing, Harris Gilman, A. Wheeler, and 
Charles Putnam, all of whom are in 
Troop B, 1st Squadron, Mass. Cav- 
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alry, are expected back from the bor- 
der in the near future. — W. B. Web- 
ster has joined his father in the mer- 
chant tailor and importing business 
in Binghampton, N.Y. — Charles 
Baird, Jr., has joined the American 
Ambulance Field Service in France 
and has been assigned to the section 
which will operate from Salonica. — 
W. D. Sohier, Jr., has opened offices 
for the general practice of law in the 


Equitable Bldg., Boston. 


1912. 
R. B. WiccLesworts, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

R. C. Benchley gives his home ad- 
dress as Crestwood, N.Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benchley and Master Nat 
Benchley are living next door to Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Stiles. — A. D. 
Brigham is in the legal department of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. —R. H. Britten is 
living at 1302 Irving St., Washington, 
D.C. He has an editorial position in 
the Public Health Service in the 
Treasury Department. — T. J. Camp- 
bell is athletic adviser at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He brought 
his football team to Cambridge on 
Oct. 14. — R. T. Fisher is again assist- 
ing Couch Haughton in the develop- 
ment of the Harvard Eleven. — H. L. 
Groves has left the International Har- 
vester Co., and is now with Messrs 
Paine & Weber, brokers, 209 South La 
Salle St., Chicago. —S. S. Hanks is 
with the American International Cor- 
poration, Equitable Bldg., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. — G. C. Hen- 
derson is with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Commerce Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — R. Lowell has given up 
his work with Messrs. Curtis and 
Sanger and is now assistant to the 
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president of the First National Bank, 
Boston. — C. S. Perley is now located 
as salesman and demonstrator with 
the Choralcelo Co. of Mass., Anderson 
Galleries, 284 Madison Ave., New 
York. He gives his residence as the 
Windsor Hotel, Orange, N.J.— 
Among those who have represented 
the Class on the Mexican border are: 
C. Amory, Jr., Troop A, Squadron 
A, N.Y.N.G., now at McAllen, Tex.; 
I. C. Bolton, sergeant Troop A, 
Ist Squadron, Ohio N.G., now at El 
Paso, Tex.; N. C. Bolton, corporal, 
Troop A, Ist Squadron, Ohio, N.G., 
now at El Paso, Tex.; H. Eager, 
lieutenant 4th Field Artillery; J. M. 
Eager, lieutenant, 3d Field Artillery; 
J. Elliott, sergeant Troop C, Squadron 
A, N.Y.N.G., now at McAllen, Tex.; 
L. I. Grinnell, Troop D, Squadron A, 
N.Y.N.G., now at McAllen, Tex.; 
C. E. Hansen, Troop C, Squadron A, 
N.Y.N.G., now at McAllen, Tex.; J. 
A. Hovey, 71st Infantry, N.Y.N.G., 
has just returned to New York with 
his regiment; C. Howell, Philadelphia 
City Troop, now at El Paso, Tex.; 
F. D. Huntington, sergeant Battery 
A, Ist Regiment, Field Artillery, Mass. 
Federal Militia, has just returned with 
the battery to Boston; J. A. King, 
Field Artillery, Ill. N.G., now at San 
Antonio, Tex.; D. Rice, Troop C, 
Squadron A, N.Y.N.G., has just re- 
turned to New York, his term of serv- 
ice having expired; A. Richard, 2d, 
Troop C, Squadron A, N.Y.N.G., now 
at McAllen, Tex.; T. R. Schoonmaker, 
7th Infantry, N.Y.N.G., now at McAl- 
len, Tex.; J. Simpkins, regimental ser- 
geant-major, Ist Regiment, Field 
Artillery, Mass. Federal Militia, has 
just returned with the staff to Boston; 
L. D. Smith, lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery, Ill. N.G., now at San Antonio, 
Tex.; W. P. Tobey, Top-sergeant, 


Battery A, 1st Regiment, Field Ar- 
tillery, Mass. Federal Militia, has 
just returned with the battery to Bos- 
ton; J. C. Trumbull, sergeant, regi- 
mental headquarters, Ist Regiment, 
Field Artillery, Mass. Federal Mil- 
itia, has just returned to Boston; 
A. C. Yarnall, Philadelphia City 
Troop, now at El Paso, Tex. (This 
list is a partial one only, data is lack- 
ing with which to make it complete.) 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

Addresses: J. A. Henderson, 1877 
E. 97 St., Cleveland, O.; W. E. Brack- 
ett, (for next five years), care of Angus 
Jute Co., Ltd., Calcutta, India, P.O. 
Box 428; Ed. A. Roberts, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Univ. of Il., Urbana, IIL, 
research fellow in railroad engineer- 
ing at Univ. of Ill.; Ericsson F. 
McLaughlin, 102 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge; W. T. Gardiner, in his 
father’s office of law in the Barristers 
Bldg., Boston; F. Trumbull, Way- 
land; R. M. Russell, corner Mass. 
Ave. and Marlboro Sts., Boston; E. 
L. Myers, is president of the Inter- 
national Bay Co. and of the Steel City 
Amusement Co. His address is care of 
International Bay Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
— R. B. Ladoo is now living in Low 
Moor, Va. — J. I. Abbott is with D. 
F. Munroe Co., wholesale paper, 299 
Congress St., Boston. — Walter F. 
Cahir received his A.M. degree at the 
Catholic University of America at 
Washington. — G. R. Elliott is with 
the George Close Co., wholesale con- 
fectioners, Cambridge. His home ad- 
dress is 53 Reservoir St., Cambridge.— 
J. F. Kelly is with the Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Boston. His home address is 
19 Pleasant St., Stoughton.— Parkman 
D. Pierce is a member of the firm of 
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E. F. Powers & Co., 18a Tennyson St., 
Boston. — L. N. Boost is secretary and 
treasurer of the Underwood Silk Fab- 
ric Co., Inc., Palatine Bridge, N.Y.— 
Harold C. Greene is living in Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. — Horace W. Frost is in 
charge of the statistical department of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., investment 
securities, 53 State St., Boston. — H. 
D. Kroll is in the welfare department 
of William Filene’s Sons Co., 416 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. — R. S. Meriam is 
now an assistant in social ethics at 
Harvard College. — Ed Lipkin is do- 
ing social service work at the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Asylum, Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. — William M. Lyman is 
with the Providence Journal. — J. B. 
Lynch is in the sales department of 
the Thomas G. Plant Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, Jamaica Plain. His home 
address is 74 Garfield St., Cambridge. 
— F. W. Hunter is in the advertising 
department of the Chicago Tribune. — 
Jas. P. Gifford is an instructor in 
French at Lehigh University. — W. N. 
MacGowan is with the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. His address is 301 
West Side, Y.M.C.A., Chicago. — 
Clyde Maxwell died in the battle of 
the Somme on July 3, 1916. He wasa 
Lieutenant in the 10th Regiment of 
the British Army. According to the 
officers of his regiment the attack 
started at 3 a.m., the regiment entered 
the battle with a strength of 1100 men 
and at night only 98 answered the roll- 
eall. Of his company 20 were left, of 
his platoon not one. His Captain re- 
ports that at 4.45 a.m. he was seen 
“wounded in the face, but still organ- 
izing bombing attacks and handing 
over prisoners ”’ and his sergeant that 
he was seen at 5.30 a.m., “very hard 
pressed but still fighting on”: they 
add that he “‘ did splendid work, quite 
regardless of himself.” A wounded 
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private told his mother that “ of his 
regiment no prisoners were taken — 
not one — we fought to the finish.”’ 


1915. 
Matcoitm J. Logan, Sec., 
23 Ridgeley Hall, Cambridge. 

J. D. McKinley is an assistant in 
the classics at the University of Illi- 
nois. His address is 512 West High 
St., Urbana, Ill. — Howard Moise is 
a member of the firm of Osborne & 
Moise, Architects, 15 Beacon St., 
Boston. — R. P. Chase is now with 
Blake Brothers, brokers, 111 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — Junius A. Rich- 
ards is with the Gray & Davis Co., 
Cambridge. — B. B. Williams is with 
T. A. Francis & Co., cotton brokers, 
38 Kilby St., Boston. — Paul P. Cram 
is teaching at the Groton School, 
Groton. — Alexander Davidson is 
with the Howland Pulp & Paper 
Corporation, Howland, Me. — H. E. 
Tucker, who has been with the Haw- 
thorne Mill of the American Felt Co., 
Hyde Park, is now with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 15 Dey 
St., New York City. — A. Arthur 
Krivian is chemist with the A. K. 
Fairbanks Co., 225 West 18th St., 
Chicago. —G. H. Miller is in the 
organization department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
His address remains, 199 Glenside, 
Pa. — F.S. Rollins, formerly with the 
New England Branch of the Kissel 
Car Co., is with the Framingham 
Machine Works, Framingham. His 
address is 71 Montview St., West Rox- 
bury. — A. S. Thayer is assistant 
buyer in hosiery and underwear for 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
His present address in New York is 
521 West 123d St. —F. S. Welch, 
M.B.A. 716, is with the Underwriters 
Bureau of New England, 141 Milk 
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St., Boston. His permanent address 
will continue to be 11 High St., 
Hudson. — Lithgow Osborne has been 
renominated by President Wilson as 
legation secretary. Osborne, while a 
student at the University, was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of Am- 
bassador Gerard in Berlin and served 
in that capacity for more than one 
year, returning to this country a few 
weeks ago. He has made exhaustive 
researches into the systems of disci- 
pline in the military prison camps in 
which the Germans confine their cap- 
tives and submitted an extensive re- 
port to the Embassy. He was sent by 
Mr. Gerard on many important mis- 
sions and gained a wide acquaintance 
among the highest officials of the 
Empire. The nomination does not 
state where Osborne will be assigned, 
but it is presumed that he will again 
serve under Gerard. — A. J. Weather- 
head, Jr., is coaching the Bowdoin 
College football team. 


1916. 
Wetts Biancnarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

A. T. Lyman, Jr., and J. J. Cronin 
are with Richardson, Hill & Co., brok- 
ers, 50 Congress St., Boston. — W. 
W. Weld is with Weld, Grew & Co., 
brokers, 27 State St., Boston. — E. L. 
Black is with Hornblower & Weeks, 
brokers, 60 Congress St., Boston. — 
W. D. Arnold is with Harris, Forbes 
& Co., Boston. — J. W. Middendorf, 
Jr., is with Blodgett & Co., 60 State 
St., Boston. — C. F. Edgarton is with 
Merrill Oldham & Co., Boston. — 
J. A. Jeffries is now with William A. 
Read, brokers, Boston. — D. Moffat 
has recently sailed for France to join 
the American Ambulance Corps. — 
W. M. Boyden is with the Anglo- 
American Cotton Products Corp. His 


address is 63 East 54th St., New York 
City. — W. C. Boyden, Jr., is on the 
H. F. Bar Ranch, Buffalo, Wyoming. 
— S. B. McKinley is at the Columbia 
Law School. His permanent address is 
32 Vandeventer Place, St. Louis, Mo.— 
H. H. Brodeur is with William Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston. His permanent 
address is 8 Mill St., Westfield. — A. 
M. Caplan is with Kistler, Lersh & 
Co., leather manufacturers, Lock- 
haven, Pa. — Lincoln Clark is with 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Readville. — 
C. E. Griffin is teaching in the Eighth 
National College at Nagoya, Japan. 
— W. W. Kent is with William Bon- 
bright & Co., New York City. His 
address is Scarsdale, N.Y. — Ross 
Whittier is with Sleeper & Dunlop, 31 
Milk St., Boston. — A. H. C. Brown 
is with Arthur Perry & Co., 150 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, as bond salesman. — 
R. T. Twitchell and W. C. Harring- 
ton have recently sailed for France to 
join the American Ambulance Corps. 
— W. Rollins, S. L. Kuhn, W. R. B. 
Emerson, Jr., J. Harper and E. P. 
Warner are at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.—O. G. 
Ricketson, C. C. Lund, and E. S. 
Emery are in the first year at the Har- 
vard Medical School. — L. G. Rich- 
ards and R. C. Cheney are in the sec- 
ond year at the Harvard Medical 
School. Richards led his class last 
year. — R. F. Herrick, Jr., is with the 
Saco-Lowell Textile Machinery Com- 
pany at Lowell. His permanent ad- 
dress is Milton. — W. J. Falvey and 
K. B. G. Parson are with Jackson & 
Curtis, 19 Congress St., Boston. — 
Arthur I. Richardson is with Kimball, 
McKinney & Company, investment 
bankers, 8 Congress St., Boston. His 
address is 68 Bonair St., Somerville. 
—R. C. Seamans is with the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown. His perma- 
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nent address is 48 Chestnut St., Sa- 
lem. — H. T. Bean is clerk of the 
Middlesex County Probate Court at 
East Cambridge. — A. J. R. Helmus 
is president of the Prospect Union, 
Cambridge. His address is 885 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge. — W. M. 
McKim is with the National City 
Co., brokers, 55 Congress St., Boston. 
His permanent address is 11 Claflin 
Rd., Brookline. — W. H. Neaves is 
teaching English and history at the 
Milton High School. He is living at 
11 Bates Rd., East Milton. — E. B. 
Packard is with the Jordan Marsh 
Co., Boston. His permanent address 
is 12 Marion Rd., Watertown. — E. 
H. Bashor is with the First National 
Bank, 70 Federal St., Boston. — R. 
C. Bacon has charge of the Boston 
office of E. R. Bacon & Co., grain 
shippers, of Chicago. His address is 
703 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Boston. — R. Coggeshall is master in 
English, debating, dramatics, and 
elocution at the Sanford School, Red- 
ding Ridge, Conn. —J. T. French 
is with Gore & French, dealers in 
crude rubber, Akron, O. —J. E. Lan- 
caster and J. T. Torrey, 2d, are with 
the Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. — Theodore Sizer’s address is 1186 
Lexington Ave., New York City. — 
W. J. Bingham and W. W. Demelman 
are with the American Felt Co., 100 
Summer St., Boston. — H. F. Smith, 
H. L. F. Kreger, P. S. Davidson, J. 
S. N. Sprague, F. P. Clement, Jr., 
and R. C. Curtis are at the Harvard 
Law School. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Honorary Degree Holders. 
In the death of Seth Low, LL.D., ’90, 
Harvard has lost one of its most distin- 
guished honorary alumni and the coun- 
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try one of its best citizens. As mayor of 
Brooklyn and of New York, as President 
of Columbia University, as a member 
of the Rapid Transit Commission and 
of the Greater New York Charter Com- 
mission, as referee and arbitrator in 
various labor disputes, as president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
as chairman of the Federal Commission 
which investigated conditions of mine 
workers in Colorado, he always proved 
himself a faithful, forward-looking and 
enlightened worker for the good of the 
whole people. He died on Sept. 17, 1916, 
rightly mourned by the whole nation. 

Rev. Dr. Francis Brown was born in 
Hanover, N.H., on Dec. 26, 1849, and 
died in New York on Oct. 15, 1916. He 
was a graduate of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and of Dartmouth College. 
He was one of the best-known writers 
and lecturers on theological subjects in 
America, was a clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and president of Union 
Theological Seminary. Harvard gave 
him the honorary degree of S.T.D. in 
1909. 


Graduate School. 


G.S. 1896-97. Hollis Godfrey, head 
of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia 
has been appointed one of the seven ad- 
visers to be connected with the Council 
of National Defense of the United 
States. 

A.M. 1915. William Belknap has 
been appointed to the Department of 
Economics in the University of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A.M. 1916. W. R. Taylor has been 
appointed a professor of English at the 
Technological College of Auburn, Ala. 


Law School. 
L.S. 1878-79. William Perry died 
in Salem in Sept. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and had been, since 


























1902, referee in bankruptcy for Essex 
County. He had always been active 
in public affairs. 

L.S. 1890-92. Hale Holden has come 
into national prominence as spokesman 
for the railroads in the various meetings 
with President Wilson at the time of the 
threatened strike by the railroad Broth- 
erhoods. Since Congress surrendered 
to the threats of the Brotherhoods Mr. 
Holden has written ably on the sub- 
ject of the new law. 

1898. Charles F. Weed, who is a 
graduate of Trinity College and the 
Harvard Law School, has lately been 
inaugurated as President of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

1908. Clyde H. Slease was killed in 
an automobile accident near Goshen, 
N.Y., on July 4. Slease was a Califor- 
nian, a graduate of Allegheny College. 

1906. Norman C. Hull has resigned 
as city clerk of Pittsfield to take up the 
active practice of the law. 

1909. Austin W. Scott, professor in 
the Law School, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of A.M. at the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of Rutgers 
College, from which he graduated in 
1906. 

1916. Shelton Hale and Calvert Ma- 
gruder have been appointed secretaries 
to Justice Holmes and Justice Brandeis 
respectively. 


Medical School 

1867. Dr. Reuben Willis died on Sept. 
6 at the Robert Brigham Hospital in 
Boston. He was born in Belchertown in 
1842, served for two years in the 25th 
Mass. Volunteers in the Civil War, and 
after finishing his course in the Medi- 
cal School practised his profession for 
45 years in Somerville. 

1868. Dr. Sanford Hanscom also 
served in the Civil War as a lieutenant 
in the 11th Maine Regiment, later at- 
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tached to the 2Ist. He practised in 
Somerville and was also active in public 
affairs, being for several years a member 
of the school committee and a trustee 
of the public library. 

1884. Dr. E. P. Stone was born in 
Boston in 1861. He was appointed an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy in 1886 
and has been in the Navy ever since. 
He was promoted to medical director in 
1914 and was at the same time placed 
on the retired list. He died on Sept. 5, 
1916. 

D.P.H. 1911. Dr. A. I. Kendall has 
been appointed Acting Dean of the med- 
ical School of Northwestern University. 

The School continues to put its re- 
sources at the service of the public, 
especially, at the present time, in the 
study and the after care of infantile 
paralysis. The following announcement 
was made on the first of October: “A 
commission consisting of Dr. Robert W. 
Lovett, chairman, Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, Dr. Francis W. Peabody, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, and 
Roger Pierce, secretary, has been ap- 
pointed by the Harvard Medical School 
for the purpose of assisting in the early 
recognition, treatment, and study of 
infantile paralysis. The commission has 
undertaken this work in the endeavor to 
meet the increasing demands from phys- 
icians for assistance in making an early 
diagnosis, and for serum to be used in 
the treatment of the earliest stages of the 
disease. It is not at present definitely 
established that the use of serum is of 
benefit in the treatment of the disease. 
In the opinion of competent authorities, 
however, the results thus far obtained 
justify its distribution to physicians for 
use in cases where they deem it advis- 
able. The serum is obtained from the 
blood of persons who have recovered 
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from the disease. The commission, 
therefore, suggests that such persons 
may render a service to children now 
afflicted by allowing a small amount of 
their blood to be taken. The proceeding 
is without danger. All persons who are 
willing to aid in this way may call at any 
time at the Harvard Medical School Ad- 
ministration Building, Huntington Ave- 
nue, and make inquiry for the Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission. If this 
is not convenient, an expert will visit the 
home for the purpose of collecting the 
blood serum. Physicians, by telephon- 
ing to the Harvard Medical School, 
Brookline 2380, and inquiring for the 
Infantile Paralysis Commission, may 
obtain an expert at any hour of the day 
or night who will visit a patient with the 
doctor to assist in the diagnosis of the 
case, and to administer serum if desired. 
The amount of serum available will de- 
pend upon the response of recovered pa- 
tients to this appeal for volunteers. As 
the response cannot now be accurately 
estimated, the efforts of the commission 
will at the beginning be confined to cases 
in or near Boston. Should it be found 
possible to extend the service, every 
attempt will be made to do so. There 
will be close codperation with the State 
Department of Health and local health 
authorities. The serum and all services 
rendered by the commission will be free 
of charge.” The commission is still 
greatly in need of blood from patients 
who have had the disease. Many of 
the staff of the School, other than 
those mentioned in the above an- 
nouncement, are devoting much of 
their time to research in connection with 
the disease, but in spite of the study 
made, very little is so far known, and 
if the Medical School should be able to 
discover the causes and the cure it 
would have done a supreme service to 
the country and to the world. 


Literary Notes. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way cana 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writersjof articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 
Friends of France, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 

The one big, heroic service which 
America has given the Allies has been 
the work of the American Ambulance. 
Drawn from every rank of life, but one 
and all inspired by the ideal of service 
to suffering humanity, the young men 
who have gone from America to drive 
ambulances on the battlefields of France, 
have freely risked everything for an 
ideal. Many in this country have 
worked faithfully and obscurely, a very 
few have actually joined the armies of 
the Allies; many, also—and among 
them we are thankful to see a large pro- 
portion of Harvard men — have gone 
to Europe, not as combatants, but as 
workers in the relief of suffering. Their 
danger was great, but they thought not 
of danger where they could help. Their 
service was no lip service, prating much 
of duty to humanity and doing noth- 
ing. They acted and were silent about 
their ideals, about what they did. It is 
very fortunate that this book, Friends 
of France, could be published, for it is 
the record of heroic service, a record of 
which all America may well be proud. 
The book is made up of the accounts of 
different men who have carried the 
wounded from the field to the hospital. 
They are records in which there is no 
boasting, in which no fine writing is 
necessary, because the actions which 
they portray are so fine in themselves. 
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To the most insensible, even to the man 
who considers himself neutral, these ac- 
counts must give a thrill, since individ- 
ual agony is of no nation and of no time, 
and the heart must respond to the work 
of the man who has been able to allevi- 
ate that agony. But the title is not neu- 
tral, and should not be neutral. Amer- 
ica must never forget the national debt 
to France, a debt that can never be paid 
because it is the debt of existence — like 
the debt that every man owes to his 
mother. Our troops in the Revolution 
were magnificent, their morale was ad- 
mirable — the Secretary of War to the 
contrary notwithstanding — but there 
is many a historian who believes that we 
could never have won independence 
without the aid of France. That nation, 
already feeling its own way toward lib- 
erty, gave us our chance of liberty. It 
protected our commerce; it prevented 
England from sending the maximum of 
hired troops; it sent the best of its men 
to fight by our side and to tell us how to 
fight. Circumstances have made it im- 
possible for us to send our whole force of 
men to fight against the destroyers of 
liberty beside the descendants of those 
who aided us, but we have at least sent 
many of the best of our young men to 
give whatever sympathetic aid is in their 
power. Friends of France is the inspiring 
record of what these young men have 
done. It is good reading, healthful read- 
ing, from cover to cover. Excellent pic- 
tures help to make the record a little 
more vivid. The income from the book 
goes toward the support of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance, through the generosity 
of publishers and contributors, so every 
copy bought will carry with it the satis- 
faction of having aided a worthy cause. 
It is to be hoped, also, that the reading 
of the book will inspire many another 
young man to go out there where his 
services are so vitally needed, and where 
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he can do so much real good to his fel- 
low men. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge, by Ar- 
thur Elson, ’95. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1915. 


This book is primarily for those who 
are fond of music, but who are not, in the 
strict sense of the word, musicians. Mr. 
Elson states on his title-page that it is 
“for Music Lovers, Students and 
Teachers.” But the last two, unless they 
are beginners or have had only the most 
elementary training, will find little in the 
work with which they are not already 
familiar or of which they have not some 
knowledge. 

It would be impossible to treat fully, in 
six hundred-odd pages, a subject as 
difficult and as intricate as music; and 
the author, realizing this, has very 
wisely restricted himself to the less com- 
plex branches of the art, and has dwelt 
only lightly on theory and composition. 
A certain knowledge of form and of con- 
struction and of the various instruments 
is necessary in order to appreciate good 
music. But to those who go to concerts 
and the opera as a diversion, harmony 
and counterpoint would be merely a 
bore; it is for this class that Mr. Elson 
has written and he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his task. 

The surest way of arousing interest in 
an art is to arouse interest in the men 
who are the leaders in it; and with this 
end in view Mr. Elson has devoted at 
least one half of his volume to the lives 
and works of the great composers and 
performers. In each case the personal 
side of the man is given equal impor- 
tance with the artistic; and, though many 
of the anecdotes have been worn thread- 
bare from overuse, they are, as a whole, 
well chosen. Some may take exception, 
perhaps, to the ill-natured slurs on Wag- 
ner’s private life, or to the rather extrav- 
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agant praise of Brahms and Meyerbeer. 
But these, after all, are matters of per- 
sonal opinion. As a rule Mr. Elson has 
given a just, and, indeed, a conservative, 
estimate of the respective composers’ 
worth, and has judged them by the 
world’s, rather than by his own stand- 
ard. This portion of the work is also 
valuable for its completeness. It con- 
tains not only the great masters, but 
those of less reputation; and the list of 
names appended to each chapter in- 
cludes almost every one who has ever 
written a note. 

The same sense of completeness char- 
acterizes the section on instruments, and 
one finds the obsolete serpent and the 
basset horn described with the clarinet 
and the violin. 

There are many touches of humor in 
the book, and some good-natured rail- 
lery, particularly at the mannerisms 
affected by performers. In speaking of 
pianists, “it is not unusual,” the author 
says, “for great artists to be seen wig- 
gling their fingers on the key, as if they 
expected in some mysterious way to 
make the tone expressive by such pro- 
cedure.” And again: “ If he (the pianist) 
is lacking in the expressive qualities, and 
depends too much on technique and 
mechanical ability, he is called a virtu- 
oso.”” And yet how many of our long- 
haired manipulators of the keyboard 
fairly glory in the title! 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that 
parts of the text are decidedly reminis- 
cent of the Boston Symphony Pro- 
grammes. But as only a small portion of 
the audience ever reads them, Mr. Elson 
is no doubt justified in borrowing from 
them what he likes. And, be it said in 
passing, he could not have borrowed 
from a better or more authoritative 
source. 

On the whole, then, the book is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of 
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music, and treats its subject in an easy 
and interesting manner. It is distinctly 
worth while; and in these days, when 
music has become the fashion, and 
society considers itself capable of criti- 
cizing a symphony with the same dis- 
cernment and profundity as that with 
which it judges its champagnes and its 
brands of cigars, it should be read by 
every one. 


Representative English Plays from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited with Intro- 
troductions and Notes by John S. 
P. Tatlock, ’96, and Robert G. Mar- 
tin, Ph.D.,’10. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1916. 


The editors of this collection of plays 
have sought to give their readers a bird’s- 
eye view of the English drama from its 
birth in the Middle Ages down to its 
modern development, and have suc- 
ceeded admirably. It is the first time, as 
they state in their preface, that plays 
covering a period of over four hundred 
years have been included in one volume; 
and to the student who wishes to trace 
the growth of dramatic literature in 
England this work will be of great value. 

The book contains twenty-five plays, 
beginning with the ancient Miracle 
Plays of Noah’s Flood, Abraham and 
Isaac, and The Second Shepherd’s Play, 
and ending with Oscar Wilde’s witty 
comedy Lady Windemere’s Fan. As 
would be expected, the Elizabethan 
period holds the chief place. Shake- 
speare himself is omitted. “ In so small a 
collection it was the only way to do him 
full justice and honor,” the editors ex- 
plain and the reader will no doubt agree 
with them. But most of his great con- 
temporaries are represented, and the 
selection ranges from Lyly’s little known 
comedy of Mother Bombie to Jonson’s 
Alchemist and Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. 
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There are nine plays in this section. 
They are not always the masterpieces of 
their authors, but they are always char- 
acteristic and interesting examples of 
their works. And the editors, in choos- 
ing them, as in choosing the other 
plays in the volume, have been governed 
by their desire to trace the develop- 
ment of the stage rather than by any 
wish to give only the best works pro- 
duced. Each play shows some growth 
in technical skill, or contains some inno- 
vation in plot or ideas which had its 
effect upon the later drama; and the col- 
lection, in this respect is very complete. 

In the third section, The Restoration, 
Dryden, Otway and Congreve have a 
play apiece. The Eighteenth Century, the 
fourth section, includes Addison’s Cato, 
Steele’s The Unconscious Lovers, Field- 
ing’s amusing burlesque, Tom Thumb 
the Great, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer, and Sheridan’s famous School for 
Scandal; while The Cenci, by Shelley, 
Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, Browning’s A 
Blot on the’Scutcheon and Wilde’s Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, are given in the 
concluding section as representative of 
the XIX Century. 

There is an excellent preface to each 
play, giving a short account of its au- 
thor’s life, a criticism of his work and a 
detailed analysis of the play itself. These 
prefaces are written in a simple but 
scholarly manner, and are valuable, not 
only in assisting the reader to understand 
the dramas which they introduce, but as 
critical studies of the respective periods. 
Altogether the editors have prepared a 
creditable volume, which should be 
given an honorable place among the 
many good books dealing with the his- 
tory and development of the English 
drama. Its comprehensiveness, more- 
over, places it in a class quite by itself as 
a good single volume to be owned by the 
man who can have only a few books. 
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American Patriots and Statesmen. New 
York: P. F. Collier & Son. 5 vols. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, editor of this, the 

first in the forthcoming series of Collier 

Classics, has produced a timely and valu- 

able piece of work. Hisaim was “‘to gather 

into one set a vital selection of American 
patriotic utterances” and this he has suc- 
ceeded in doing in such a way that the 
books, as a whole, admirably reveal the 
great fundamental principles which have 
guided the nation throughout its life. 
The selections, six hundred and sixty in 
number, extend from earliest colonial 
days through that noble second inau- 
gural address of Lincoln, in which he de- 
fined the national attitude as “with 
malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right.”” The two concluding 
essays, by Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, find their proper place 
in the book because they both deal 
with Lincoln. The addresses printed in- 
clude the words of all kinds of men from 
every part of the country. They are not 
at all ancient history for in many cases 
their topics are as vital today as they 
were a century ago — “ Tampering with 

Neutral Mails,” “Basis of American 

Foreign Policy,” “Government Control 

of Railroads” — these and many others 

are of the substance of political discus- 
sion in 1916. Nor have we any right to 
say, with so many radicals, “It matters 
nothing what our ancestors said. It is for 
us to strike out on quite new paths.” 
Personal liberty, equality before the law, 
government by the people, are the bases 
of Americanism. Surely we can progress 
further toward the full realization and 
practice of these fundamentals if we 
blaze our trails out and beyond the ends 
of the trails already blazed by our fa- 
thers than if we insist in returning to 
the centre and breaking anew through 
difficulties already met and overcome. 


iTS ——— 
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We must understand what has already 
been accomplished, what lessons have 
been most useful, — and these books tell 
us in a concise and readable form — be- 
fore we can hope to carry our country 
still further as a great, humane, cohe- 
rent, liberty-loving nation. 


Poems by Gustaf Fréding; translated with 
Introduction by Charles Wharton 
Stork, A.M. ’03. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. 

It is a relief to turn from much of our 
contemporary American verse to the 
haunting lyrics of the Swedish poet 
Gustaf Fréding, now made accessible to 
us through the translation of Dr. C. W. 
Stork. In this volume of selections “ we 
find’ — to use the words of the trans- 
lator’s introduction — “the Swedish 
lyric dealing with all the great human 
emotions; with religion, with love, with 
the beauty of nature, and the rest of the 
gamut.” The peculiarly national traits 
of this poetry, he goes on to say, are 
“first, a remarkable closeness to the 
earth, reminding one rather of primitive 
than of modern poetry; and secondly, on 
the other side, a purely visionary qual- 
ity, a sort of clairvoyance in the realm 
of the imagination.”’ After reading this 
poetry we are eager to agree with Dr. 
Stork in his criticism so far, but when he 
says further, “considering his wealth of 
substance, power of treatment and mas- 
tery of form, it is doubtful whether any 
European lyrist since Goethe, Hugo ex- 
cepted, has outrivaled Gustaf Fréding,” 
we cannot help feeling that his enthusi- 
asm has got the better of him. It is 
to be hoped, however, that Dr. Stork’s 
able translation will help materially to 
bring Fréding permanently before Eng- 
lish and American lovers of poetry since 
it is undoubtedly true that much of what 
he has written is of permanent literary 
value. 




















The Wall Street Girl, by Frederick 
Orin Bartlett, ’00. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1916. 

Donald Pendleton, dilettante, young 
man about town, is cut off by his father’s 
will, without a penny. He explains the 
situation to Frances Stuyvesant, his 
fiancée ; and she, whose yearly allowance 
runs into the thousands, agrees to wait 
for him. Through his late father’s attor- 
ney, Donald secures a position with a 
firm of brokers downtown, and there he 
meets Miss Winthrop, typist and sten- 
ographer, whose weekly salary is a pal- 
try ten dollars. His interest in her and 
his loyalty toward his fiancée form the 
rather conventional framework upon 
which Mr. Bartlett has built his story. 
But in spite of this there is a brightness 
and charm about the tale which is quite 
refreshing; and to those whose tastes run 
to light literature and who can appre- 
ciate something a little above the ordi- 

nary the book will no doubt appeal. 





Social Adaptation, by L. M. Bristol, 
Ph.D., ’13, Asst. Professor of 
Sociology in West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Vol. xiv, Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. Published 
under direction of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Harvard 
University. 

This book attempts a study of the 
evolution of the theory of social adap- 
tation as a principle of social progress. 
The preface by Prof. Carver, who 
holds the David A. Wells Chair of 
Political Economy (this book was 
awarded the David A. Wells Prize for 
the year 1914-15), indicates the move- 
ment of the book, and the same harsh 
criticism that has met Prof. Carver’s 
Essays in Social Justice will find upon 
this book some opportunity for exer- 
cise. 
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The Essays in Social Justice ex- 
pounded and defended the thesis that 
education, religion, moral codes, and 
political measures should have for 
their object the strengthening of the 
social group in its struggle for survival 
with other groups. All values must be 
tested according as they help this 
strengthening process. Social Adapta- 
tion seeks to trace the building-up of 
this doctrine from Comte to the pres- 
ent. It is a thorough, scholarly study. 
It is more, in fact, than a mere exam- 
ination of other men’s theories. It at- 
tempts to examine in order to choose 
from the various contributions what 
will go to aid the making of a tenable 
social philosophy. 

As to organization: After a chapter 
on Comte, one on Spencer, and a third 
on “ Sociological Methodology,” the 
work is divided into four parts: 1. 
Passive physical and _ physio-social 
adaptation; 2. Passive spiritual adap- 
tation; 3. Active material adaptation; 
4. Active spiritual adaptation. Under 
each of these headings an examination 
is made of the writings of men who 
have aided in developing that particu- 
lar phase of the subject. 

The Great War has created an im- 
perative need for a sound social phi- 
losophy, for differences of judgment are 
largely due to differences in philosophy 
— in what we think is the right social 
ideal. This large need should make this 
book timely. It is more than an exhor- 
tation. Its temper is steady, its state- 
ments are backed by reference. It 
should be said, however, that Prof. 
Bristol’s criticisms of the various men 
are not as evident and convincing as 
they are clearly outlined and enum- 
erated. Also his own conclusions, 
found in the last chapter, are much 
in the nature of assertions, leaving a 
great deal to be desired in exposition. 
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The intensive historical and critical 
study is admirable. The constructive 
philosophy which leads to the doc- 
trine of “ social personalism ”’ is not 
quite as convincing. This “ social per- 
sonalism,”” which may be crystallized 
in “Do what is worth imitating,” 
claims to be dissatisfied with Prof. 
Carver’s survival philosophy. How- 
ever, it strikes this reviewer that “‘ so- 
cial personalism’”’ is a method of 
achieving survival; it really admits 
Prof. Carver’s philosophy, adding 
merely a skilful and inoffensive ap- 
proach to it. It seems a far-sighted 
survival method. Social personalism 
reémphasizes thought upon the indi- 
vidual in society. It is through indi- 
viduals and not by means of an im- 
personal society that all progress is 
made. This justifies “ personalism.” 
Social efficiency is the aim of personal 
development; hence the word “ so- 
cial.”” Organized society shall see to it 
that “ personalism ’’ has a social de- 
velopment. Prof. Bristol believes he 
adds something to the problem of a 
social goal when he says that each so- 
cial group or unity should strive for 
social “‘ exemplifaction ”’; that is, “ to 
work out such an organized life and 
one so fruitful in securing the highest 
possible well-being of its members and 
of humanity as a whole, that it will 
spread by reflective imitation on the 
part of the social unities.” Each so- 
cial group should have the aim of 
functioning in a larger unity through 
the increase of codperation and sym- 
pathy. This seems like a programme 
for the achieving of “ survival.” At 
any rate, can a better programme be 
presented for survival than increasing 
the size and power of the group in 
which one is included? 

The book has drawbacks if it is to 
be used as a textbook. Though there 
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is much actual quotation from the 
authors examined, yet it is predom- 
inantly a criticism. What we need to 
teach students to do is to criticize, and 
this is not accomplished by an over- 
amount of reading criticisms of others. 
On the other hand, it uses what seems 
the right approach to history, by fol- 
lowing a movement in its historical 
development. It calls to mind the be- 
lief of advanced educators that we 
should not try to teach general his- 
tory, but rather a specific history of 
movements or ideas. Prof. Bristol has 
picked out of the cloth of many au- 
thors the threads out of which he 
could make the one strand — the 
growth of social adaptation. 

The organization of the book is well 
shown in the table of contents, it is 
well indexed, and a bibliography of 
some three hundred volumes is ap- 
pended. 


The Great Maze and The Heart of Youth, 
by Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. 

Sea and Bay, by C. W. Stork, A. M., ’03. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
1916. 

Horizons, by R. A. Sanborn, 00. New 
York: The Four Seas Company. 
1916. 

Idols, by W. C. Arensberg, 00. Turns 
and Movies, by Conrad Aiken, ’11. 
Both in “ The New Poetry Series.” 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1916. 

In The Great Maze Mr. Hagedorn 
has attempted with no indifferent suc- 
cess the ambitious task of interpreting 
anew the story of Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, and Aegisthus. Using regular 


blank verse with uniform dignity and 
often with dramatic effect he sets forth 
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rather powerfully the conflicting char- 

acters. The title is explained by the rep- 

resentative lines (p. 81): 

“Life is a great maze, Clytemnestra. You 
And I were lost in it awhile. But look, 


Love is the thread of it, love is the key. 
We shall not walk in mazes any more.” 


Striking figures grow luxuriantly, per- 
haps too consciously through the narra- 
tive, but the end is memorable in its sim- 
plicity. The other piece in this volume is 
a Short play in four scenes through which 
the title, Heart of Youth, is woven with 
pleasing naturalness. The story is whole- 
some, devout, orthodox, even impres- 
sive, as we should expect in a competent 
treatment of the theme of The Servant in 
the House. Written as it was for boys at 
the Hill School to act, it has a mixture of 
the formal and colloquial which will 
hardly offend. With its rapid, vigorous 
movement and clear-cut teaching, it 
must have been good for boys to act in; 
it is good for any one to read. 

Dr. Stork’s Sea and Bay is a harm- 
less, mildly interesting narrative, rather 
similar to Enoch Arden in theme, and 
strikingly similar to it in style. While 
free from the sentimentalism of Tenny- 
son’s poem, it is devoid of Tennyson’s 
poetic quality. Indeed, its chief claim 
to being poetic lies in the songs which 
haverhyme. Thesimplicity of tone seems 
almost indecently bare and the moraliz- 
ing is obvious. In short, the author is 
another Robert Frost, without Frost’s 
unmistakable intensity. 

The modest little sheaf of verse called 
Horizons is a curious mixture of good and 
bad. Mr. Sanborn has something to say, 
but he frequently chooses a kind of free- 
verse doggerel for his medium. Too 
often, also, he apparently is betrayed in- 
to a studied purpose to be unintelligible. 
The close lines of “ Myself’ will illus- 
trate: 
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“For I, 

Myself, 

Am the ovum of God’s last word, 

That was His first, 

And will never be spoken, 

Listen! 

MYSELF” 
Or, again, his original and really poetic 
images find only a crude or even gro- 
tesque expression, as in “ Mauve.” On 
the other hand, his predominating sub- 
ject of childhood he handles with more 
than ordinary insight and feeling. “To 
a Child Falling Asleep,” in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, shows the most 
subtly beautiful treatment of childhood 
since the inimitable tracery work of 
Coventry Patmore. 

To speak with fairness of the two col- 
lections of verse in “The New Poetry 
Series” is difficult enough. We should 
like to know first what “ the new poetry”’ 
is, what it is trying to achieve. We 
should like to know whether, in its 
obvious attempt to be “ different,” it is 
only a flash in the pan, or whether it 
ushers in a permanent and significant 
movement. At all events, the two vol- 
umes before us quite apparently hover 
between the established forms and con- 
temporary vagaries. W. C. Arensberg’s 
Idols runs the gamut from wholly re- 
spectable poetry in the series, “ For the 
Sake of Peace,” down to an indescrib- 
able variety of which the following is 
representative (p. 15): 


THE VOICE OF ONE DEAD 

‘‘Of the relented limbs and the braid, O Lady, 

Bound up in haste at parting, 

The secret is kept.” 
The rest of this page is just good white 
paper. To a conservative in poetry Mr. 
Arensberg commends himself most surely 
through his translations from Dante and 
Mallarmé. 

The other collection, Turns and 
Movies, by Conrad Aiken, sustains a 
much higher poetic level. Mr. Aiken is a 
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keen and sympathetic observer and even 
where his octosyllabic couplets become 
jingly, as in “ This Dance of Life,” he 
shows considerable depth of feeling. In 
the suite which gives the title to the vol- 
ume he is clear, but to the old-fashioned 
taste he indulges in too much Broadway 
slang and a disturbing amount of pathos, 
“ Discordants” is Oscar Wilde straight, 
with a dash of Charles Stuart Calverley. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Farm Mortgage Handbook, by K. N. 
Robins, 04. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1916. Cloth, 236 pp. $1.25. 

The Freeman and the Soldier, by R. B. Perry, 
A.M. ’97, Professor of Philosophy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Cloth, 237 pp. 
$1.40 net. 

Ancient Times. A History of the Early World, 
by J. H. Breasted, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1916. Cloth, 716 pp. $150. 

Representative English Plays, edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. S. P. Tatlock, 
96, and R. G. Martin, Ph.D. ’10. New York: 
The Century Co., 1916. Cloth, 834 pp. $2.50 
net. 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare, Variorum Edi- 
tion, edited by Raymond M. Alden, A.M. '97. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 
484 pp. $6 net. 

The Wall Street Girl, by F. O. Bartlett, ’00, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth. 
334 pp. $1.35 net. 

The War in Eastern Europe, by John Reed, 
"10. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 
Cloth, illustrated, 335 pp. $2.00. 

The Motorists’ Almanac for 1917, edited and 
compiled by W. L. Stoddard, ’06, with draw- 
ings by Gluyas Williams, ’11. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916. Boards, 62 pp. $1 net. 

Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, by J. A. 
Gade, 8.B. ’96. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 353 pp. 
$3 net. 

Historic Events of Colonial Days, by R. S. 
Holland, ’00. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co., 1916. Cloth, illustrated, 320 pp. $1.50 
net. 

Towards an Enduring Peace, A Symposium 
of Peace Proposals and Programs, 1914-1916, 
compiled by R. 8. Bourne. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for International Concilia- 
tion, 1916. Cloth, 331 pp. 

Living for the Futuré, by J. R. Slater, ’94. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 
172 pp. $1 net. 
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Aspects of the Infinite Mystery, by George 
A. Gordon, ’81. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. Cloth, 343 pp. $1.50 net. 

Portraits of Women, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
’86. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
Cloth, illustrated, 202 pp. $2.50 net. 

Essentials of Argument, by A. P. Stone, ’93, 
and S. L. Garrison, 12. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1916. Cloth, 325 pp. $1.30. 

Problems of Religion, by Durant Drake, ’00. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 
415 pp. $2 net. 

How to Learn Easily, by G. Van N. Dear- 
born, A.M. ’96. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916. Cloth, 221 pp. $1.00. 

The Composition and Date of Acts, by C. C. 
Torrey, Professor of the Semitic Languages in 
Yale University. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. Harvard Theological 
Studies, I. Paper, 72 pp. $.75. 

Ancient History, by P. Van N. Myers. Sec- 
ond revised edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1916. Cloth, 562 pp. $1.50. 

Henrik Ibsen: Brand, translated into Eng- 
lish verse by M. M. Dawson. Boston: The 
Four Seas Co., 1916. Cloth, 304 pp. $1.50. 

Personality in German Literature before Lu- 
ther, by Prof. Kuno Francke, Litt.D. '12. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. 
Cloth, 216 pp. $1.25. 

A Volunteer Poilu, by H. B. Sheahan, '09. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Cloth, 
218 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Harvard Volunteers in Europe. Person- 
al records of experience in military, ambu- 
lance, and hospital service, edited by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, '87. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1916. Cloth, 238 pp. $1. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1874. Henry Arnott Chisholm to Lou- 
ise Brigham, at Riverside, Cal., 
Aug. 21, 1916. 

Frederic Sprague Goodwin to 
Juliet B. Higginson, at Pride’s 
Crossing, Sept. 27, 1916. 

Charles Gibson Winslow to Rosa- 
mond Gibson, at Boston, Oct. 11, 
1916. 

Ithamar Mansur Beard to Eva 
Winifred Rorty, at New York, 
N.Y., June 21, 1916. 

Frederick Lewis Huidekoper to 
Helena Elliott Gaff, at Osterville, 
Sept. 14, 1916. 


1889. 


1893. 


1895. 


1896. 


Marriages. 


1898. 
1898. 
1902. 
1903. 
1905. 
1906. 
1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 
1908. 
1908. 
1908. 
1908. 


1908. 





. Fred Eugene Westlake to I. 





[ December, 


Daniel Phoenix Ingram to Co- 
rinne Violett, at New York, N.Y., 
May 22, 1915. 

Charles Eldridge Morgan, Jr., to 
Theresa Hamilton Fish, at Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 28, 1916. 

Leon Woodbury Rand to Joseph- 
ine Louise Woodward, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 21, 1916. 

Richard Washburn Child to 
Maude Parker, at Havana, Cuba, 
Aug. 12, 1916. 

Francis Thomas Jantzen to Alice 
M. Doyle, at Brookline, Oct. 31, 
1916. 

Clarence Erskine Clement to 
Bianca Cogswell Harrington, at 
Portsmouth, N.H., Aug. 30, 1916. 
Walter Cleveland Cogswell to 
Rose D. Street, at Cohasset, Aug. 
19, 1916. 

Robert Montgomery Dole to 
Rosamond Potter, Oct. 5, 1916. 
William Power Blodget to Ellen 
Putnam Andrews, at Chestnut 
Hill, Sept. 15, 1916. 

Thomas Talbot Clark to Eugenia 
Meigs, at Lowell, Oct. 15, 1916. 
Frederic Stuart Dean to Alice 
Miller, at Ashburnham, Sept. 14, 
1916. 

John Lodge to Elizabeth Febiger 
Sargent, at Swampscott, Sept. 23, 
1916. 


Ransom Evarts Somers to Esther 
Fraim, at Waltham, Sept. 7, 
1916. 


Reginald Lindsey Sweet to Mar- 
ion Blake Milne, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 18, 1916. 

Stuart Thomson to Dorothy Lou- 
ise Faunce, at Lynn, Sept. 23, 
1916. 

Harold Damrell Walker to Co- 
rinna Searle, at Ipswich, Sept. 30, 
1916. 























1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1916.] 





Miller, at Pittsburgh, Oct. 28, 
1916. 

Samuel Dacre Bush, 2d, to Mary 
Seaver Williams, at Dedham, Oct. 
3, 1916. 

John Joseph Higgins to Eliza- 
beth M. McWalter, at Concord, 
Sept. 12, 1916. 

Charles Edward Inches to Mar- 
garet J. Carter, at Cohasset, Oct. 
11, 1916. 

Richard Knowles to May Fisher 
Ashley, at New Bedford, Sept. 27, 
1916. 


[1909.] Joseph Daniels Leland to (Ma- 


1909. 


dame) Elsa Tudor de Pierrefeu, 
at Dublin, N.H., Sept. 4, 1916. 
Charles Callahan Perkins to 
Emily B. Saunders, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Sept. 16, 1916. 


[1910.] Raymond Belmont to Carolvne 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


B. Hurlbut, at Middleburg, Va., 
Sept. 20, 1916. 

Leon Little to Eleanor Wheeler, 
at Boston, Sept. 11, 1916. 

Frank William Marvin, to Anne 
Florence Ledden, at Halifax, N.S., 
Sept. 6, 1916. 

Robert Harold Holt to Lilian 
Saunders Clapp, at Lexington, 
Oct. 28, 1916. 

Daniel Casey Nugent to Adelaide 
Walker, at Narraganset Pier, 
R.L, Sept. 21, 1916. 

Parker Blair to Alice Morrison 
Buckingham, at Winnetka, IIl., 
Sept. 16, 1916. 

Rollo Herbert Britten to Marion 
Hale, at Baltimore, Md., Aug. 13, 
1916. 

Henry Curtis Dewey to Margaret 
Craft, at Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 
21, 1916. 

Francis Calley Gray to Helen 
Rotch Bullard, at New Bedford, 
Sept. 16, 1916. 


. Boyd Nelson Jones to Dorothy 


Marriages. 


1912. 
1912. 
1912. 
1912. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 


1915. 
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Webster, at Amesbury, Oct. 7, 
1916. 

Thomas McCall to Margaret A. 
Doyle, at Ogunquit, Me., Oct. 2, 
1916. 

Samuel Mixter to Anne Dudley 
Williams, at Brookline, Oct. 7, 
1916. 

Dudley Porter Ranney to Mar- 
garet Wellington, at Weston, 
Sept. 16, 1916. 

Clifton Littlewood Rice to Myrtle 
Vinton Ellis, at Cambridge, Oct. 
18, 1916. 

George Francis Stratton to Dor- 
othy Gardner Nichols, at East 
Jaffrey, N.H., Sept. 2, 1916. 
Malcolm Thomson to Helen M. 
Breed, at Swampscott, Oct. 21, 
1916. 

Ralph Lexington Blaikie to Helen 
J. Lange, at Scranton, Pa., July 
19, 1916. 

William Joseph Brennan to Helen 
Clark Kent, at Brockton, Sept. 
27, 1916. 

Jesse Lunt Bullock to Ethel 
Louise Woods, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 26, 1916. 

William Hayden Chatfield to 
Elizabeth Henry, at Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., Oct. 14, 1916. 

William Tudor Gardiner to Mar- 
garet Thomas, at Pride’s Cross- 
ing, Sept. 16, 1916. 

James Alexander Henderson to 
Gladys M. Reynolds, at Johns- 
town, Pa., Sept. 19, 1916. 

Ava Winfred Poole to Agnes Jo- 
sephine Peckham, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 21, 1916. 

Jacob Louis Barowsky to Adeline 
M. Seaman, at Boston, June 11, 
1916. 

Cecilio Salvador Rossy to Mar- 
jorie Howe Sawyer, at Gardner, 
Oct. 10, 1916. 
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1915. John Cleveland Talbot to Doro- 

thy Howe McElwain, at Medfield, 

Sept. 30, 1916. 

Cornelius Conway Felton to 

Marie Dallas Agassiz, at Hamil- 

ton, Sept. 19, 1916. 

Walter Herbert Neaves to Doro- 

thy G. Piper, at Keene, N.H., 

Aug. 23, 1916. 

Theodore Sizer to Caroline Wheel- 

wright Foster, at Charles River 

Village, Oct. 14, 1916. 

{1916.] Alexander Winsor to. Elizabeth 
Hope Bancroft, at Beverly, June 
1, 1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


$.B. 1910. Arthur Tyler Derry to Eliz- 
abeth E. Pierce, at Flatbush, N.Y., 
Nov. 4, 1916. 

A.M. 1909. Arthur Howland Buffinton 
to Mary Edwards, at Intervale, 
N.H., Sept. 9, 1916. 

A.M. 1910. Melville Darst Liming to 


Marjorie Odlin, at Jamaica Plain, 
Oct. 21, 1916. 

LL.B. 1901. Hewitt Grenville Fletcher 
to Frances Mitchell, at Water- 
town, Sept. 1, 1916. 

L.S. 1911-12. Hammond Ladd to Edith 
Brayton Briggs, at Newton Cen- 
tre, Sept. 30, 1916. 

LL.B. 1912. John Patrick Manning, Jr., 
to Helen Marie Colbert, at Dor- 
chester, Aug. 23, 1916. 

M.D. 1899. John Joseph Whoriskey 
to Katherine E. McDonald, at 
Cambridge, Sept. 5, 1916. 

M.D. 1911. George Ambrose Buckley 
to Mary E. Harvey, at Quincy, 
Oct. 4, 1916. 

D.S. 1909-11. Allan Clinton Johnson 
to Mary Alice Hager, at Clinton, 
Oct. 11, 1916. 

D.M.D. 1912. Henry James Skinner 
to Ellen Winifred Davison, at 
Rockland, Oct. 9, 1916. 

D.M.D. 1915. Simon DeSalles McCarty 
to K. Grace Farrell, at Dor- 
chester, Oct. 10, 1916. 


Necrology. 


[ December, 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 

bers during the past three months. 

With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 

viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the office of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 

The College. 
Joseph Alexander Holmes, LL.B., 
b. 20 June, 1832, at Kingston; d. 
at Kingston, 20 July, 1913. 
Allen Augustus Brown, b. 26 
July, 1835, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 2 Oct., 1916. 
William Parsons, b. 12 Oct., 1835, 
at Gloucester; d. at Berkeley, Cal., 
2 June, 1916. : 


1854. 


1856. 


1856. 


1857. Horace Newton Fisher, b. 19 Oct., 
1836, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
23 Oct., 1916. 

1860. Henry Hinckley, b. 9 May, 1832, 
at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 14 
Sept., 1916. 

1861. Herman Francis Brashear, b. 7 


July, 1839, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Wooster, Ohio, 13 Sept., 
1916. 

David Francis Lincoln, b. 4 Jan., 
1841, at Boston; d. at Boston, 17 
Oct., 1916. 

Winthrop Sargent,'b. 3 Apr., 1840, 
at Fishkill Landing, N.Y.; d. at 
Northeast Harbor, Me., 7 Sept., 
1916. 

William Tucker Washburn, b. 15 
Aug., 1841, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 22 Oct., 1916. 
William Gibson Field, LL.B., b. 
25 Oct., 1841, at Easton, Pa.; 
d. at Thompsonville, Conn., 4 
Oct., 1916. 


1861. 


1862. 


1862. 


1863. 














YIM 


1916.] 


1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1872. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 


1877. 


1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


Elias Hutchins Marston, b. 21 
Aug., 1843, at North Hampton, 
N.H.; d. at Somerville, 24 Sept., 
1916. 

Marshall Solomon Snow, b. 17 
Aug., 1842, at Hyannis; d. at 
Taunton, 28 May, 1916. 

William Abraham Haskell, M.D., 
b. 22 June, 1845, at Hillsboro, 
Ill., d. at Alton, Ill., 13 July, 1916. 
Ernest Watson Cushing, b. 17 
Jan., 1547, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 27 Aug., 1916. 

John Coleman Avery, b. 29 Dec., 
1847, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. 20 
June, 1916. 

Joel Carlton Bolan, b. 5 Jan., 
1854, at Charlestown; d. at East 
Boston, 16 Nov., 1916. 

Percival Lowell, b. 13 Mar., 1855, 
at Boston; d. at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
12 Nov., 1916. 

Richard Joseph Dwyer, b. 4 Oct., 
1854, at Medford; d. at Medford, 
22 Sept., 1916. 

Anselm Helm Jayne, b. 12 Sept., 
1856, at Bellevue Hill, Rankin 
Co., Miss.; d. at Houston, Texas, 
26 Aug., 1915. 

George Miner Nash, b. 3 Oct., 
1854, at Abington; d. at Newton, 
28 July, 1916. 

Charles Everett Fish, b. 26 May, 
1854, at Cotuit; d. at Amesbury, 
23 Oct., 1916. 

Reuben Burnham Moffat, b. 7 
Jan., 1861, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. near Southington, Conn., 21 
June, 1916. 

Franklin Haven Clark, M.D., b. 
17. Mar., 1862, at Detroit, 
Mich.; d. at Denver, Colo., 29 
Aug., 1916. 

Charles Merritt Field, b. 29 Dec., 
1860, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at 
South Norwood, Conn., 26 Sept., 
1916. 


1885 


1885 


1889. 


1890. 


1892. 


1896. 


1896. 


1898. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1906. 
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. Edward Franklin Weld, b. 19 
Aug., 1864, at Boston; d. at Rich- 
mond Hill, L.I., N.Y., 14 Sept., 
1916. 

- McDonald Ellis White, b. 11 

June, 1863, at Boston; d. at New- 

port, Maine, 12 Oct., 1916. 

Franklin Eddy Parker, b. 28 Jan., 

1867, at Bangor, Maine; d. at Bay 

City, Mich., 4 Sept., 1916. 

Warren Fisher Gay, b. 24 July, 

1866, at Swampscott; d. at Bos- 

ton, 26 Aug., 1916. 

Louis Fletcher Berry, b. 24 Nov., 

1868, at Titusville, Pa.; d. at New 

York, N.Y., 5 Qct., 1916. 

John Lathrop Mathews, b. 10 

Jan., 1874, at Evanston, IIl.; d. 

near Philadelphia, Pa., 27 May, 

1916. 

Robert Grosvenor Valentine, b. 

29 Nov., 1872, at West Newton; d. 

at New York, N.Y., 14 Nov., 1916. 

Edward Pearce Shaw, A.M., b. 11 

Dec., 1875, at West Medford; d. 

at Boston, 17 June, 1916. 

Clarence Eugene Klise, A.M., b. 4 

Feb., 1877, at Minneapolis, Kans.; 

d. at Waltham, 27 Oct., 1916. 

Peter Harden Eley, b. 10 Sept., 

1875, at Windsor, Va.; d. at 

Bolivar, Tenn., 9 Feb., 1916. 

Walter Adams Parker, b. 14 Nov., 

1878, at Ludlow, Vt.; d. at Brook- 

line, 12 Sept., 1916. 

Richard Littlehale Saville, b. 13 

April, 1881, at Melrose; d. at 

Newton, 6 July, 1915. 

William George Barr, b. 3 Oct., 

1874, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at 

San Francisco, Cal.,7 May, 1916. 

Gilman Corson Dolley, b. 21 Dec., 

1880, at Rochester, N.Y.; d. at 

Manila, P.I., 21 Oct., 1916. 

Harvey Robert Hanson, b. 10 

Oct., 1880, at Boston; d. at Cam- 

bridge, 26 Sept., 1915. 
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1907. James Harrison Watson, b. 18 
Sept., 1885, at Columbus, Ohio; 
d. at Columbus, Ohio, 26 June, 
1916. 

1908. Norman Prince, LL.B., b. $1 Oct., 
1886, at Pride’s Crossing; d. at 
Gerardmer in the Vosges, France, 
15 Oct., 1916. 

1911. (Special) Edward Carter Sort- 
well, b. 25 Mar., 1889, at Cam- 
bridge; d. at New York, N.Y., 14 
Nov., 1916. 

1913. Victor Emmanuel Chapman, b. 
17 Apr., 1890, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Verdun, France, 23 June, 
1916. 

1916. William Symmes Coggin, b. 22 
Nov., 1894, at Salem; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 Nov., 1916. 


Scientific School. 

1864. Cleveland Abbe, b. 3 Dec., 1838, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Chevy 
Chase, Md., 28 Oct., 1916. 

1903. Kendall Lincoln Achorn, b. 20 
Oct., 1882, at Primghar, Iowa; d. 
at Boston, 31 Aug., 1916. 

1904. Robert Edouard Pellissier A.M.., 
Ph.D., b. 12 May, 1882, at 
Faugne, France; killed in action 
on the Somme, France, 29 Aug., 
1916. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1906. Oscar Henry Peters, A.M., b. 6 


Aug., 1868, at Dolphos, O.; d. at 
Boston, 13 Nov., 1916. 


Medical School. 

1866. Reed Bartlett Granger, b. 28 
Feb., 1841, at Eastport, Me.; d. 
at Ashland, 5 Sept., 1916. 

1867. Reuben Willis, b. 14 Sept., 1842, 
at Belchertown; d. at Boston, 6 
Sept., 1916. 

1868. Sanford Hanscom, b. 28 June, 

1841, at Albion, Me.; d. at Som- 

erville, 20 Sept., 1916. 


Necrology. 





[ December, 


1873. David Howland Cannon, b. 19 
Oct., 1843, at Mattapoisett; d. at 
Mattapoisett, 2 July, 1918. 
Alexander Livingston, b. at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; d. at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 20 July, 
1916. 

John Richard Harrington, d. at 
Providence, R.I., 22 April, 1914. 
Eugene Potter Stone, b. 5 Apr., 
1861, at Roxbury; d. at North 
Sutton, N.H., 5 Sept., 1916. 
Charles Sinclair Stone, b. 12 
Sept., 1859, at South Boston; d. 
at Boston, 22 April, 1916. 
George Arthur Stone, b. 5 Jan., 
1866, at Ipswich; d. at Pigeon 
Cove, 28 July, 1916. 

Frank Hammett Holt, b. 30 Apr., 
1869, at Newport, R.I.; d. at 
Chicago. Ill., 3 Aug., 1916. 


Dental School. 


Samuel Saiza Silva, b. 29 Jan., 
1844, at Graciosa, Prara, Azores; 
d. at Southbridge, 30 July, 1916. 
James Joseph O’Brien, b. 24 June, 
1873, at Somerville; d. at Somer- 
ville, 18 Oct., 1916. 


1876. 


1877. 


1884. 


1886. 


1889. 


1899. 


1872. 


1902. 


Veterinary School. 


1890. Joseph Michael Kiggen, d. at 
Boston, 14 Oct., 1916. 

Henry Albert Tuttle, b. 17 Mar., 
1875, at Boston; d. at Windham, 
N.H., 30 Oct., 1916. 

William Underwood Tuttle, b. 17 
Dec., 1877, at Hyde Park; d. at 
Boston, 9 Nov., 1916. 


1898. 


1901. 


Law School. 

John Goff Ballentine, b. 20 May, 
1825, at Pulaski, Tenn.; d. at 
Pulaski, Tenn., 23 Nov., 1915. 
George Washington Olney, b. 5 
June, 1835, at Charleston, S.C.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 20 June, 
1916. 


1848. 


1855. 




















YUM 


1916.] 


1858. 


1858. 


1866. 
1866. 
1893. 
1901. 
1905. 


1908. 


1890. 


1909. 


1911. 


1849. 
1862, 


1879. 


Jonathan Ware Butterfield, b. 24 
Feb., 1838, at Andover, N.H.; d. 
at Topeka, Kans., 12 June, 1915. 
Reuben Webster Millsaps, b. 30 
May, 1833, in Copiah Co., Miss.; 
d. at Jackson, Miss., 28 June, 
1916. 

John Rowe Lee, b. 25 Apr., 1827, 
at Boston; d. at Brookline, 13 
Dec., 1908. 

Cesar Rodney May, b. in IIL; 
d. at Camden, N.J., 25 Sept., 
1916. 

Junius Theodore Auerbach, b. 
24 Apr., 1870, at Troy, Ala.; d. at 
Brookline, 7 Mar., 1916. 

Jacob Burnet Burnet, b. 10 Nov., 
1876, at Cleveland, O.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 4 June, 1915. 
Robert Chapman Foster, b. 19 
Mar., 1880, at Bethel, Me.; d. at 
Roxbury, 7 Mar., 1916. 

Clyde Harold Slease, d. at Goshen, 
25 July, 1916. 


Honorary Graduates. 
Seth Low, LL.D., b. 18 Jan., 
1850, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at 
Bedford Hills, N.Y., 17 Sept., 
1916. 
Francis Brown, §.T.D., b. 26 Oct., 
1849, at Hanover, N.H.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 15 Oct., 1916. 
Josiah Royce, Litt.D., b. 20 Nov., 
1855, in Grass Valley, Cal.; d. at 
Cambridge, 14 Sept., 1916. 


Temporary flembers, 


The College. 

George Augustus Smith, b. 22 
Mar., 1826, at Boston; d. at 
Waltham, 29 June, 1916. 
McPherson Kennedy, b. 23 Feb., 
1841, Hagerstown, Md.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 12 June, 1916. 
Joseph Thomas Gilbert, b. 14 
June, 1855, at New York, N.Y.; 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1887. 


1888. 
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d. at Gilbertsville, N.Y., 13 Nov., 
1916. 

William Lambert Gooding, b. 22 
Dec., 1851, at Galena, Md.; d. at 
Carlisle, Pa., 4 Sept., 1916. 
Eben Dyer Jordan, b. 7 Nov., 
1857, at Boston; d. at Manches- 
ter, 1 Aug., 1916. 

Edmund Crawley Spinney, b. 27 
Mar., 1845, at Wilmot, N.S.; d. 
at Chicago, IIl., 30 Dec., 1915. 
John Pomeroy Dabney, b. 1 Mar., 
1858, at Fayal, Azores; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 3 Oct., 1916. 

William Perry, b 22 July, 1857, 
at Salem; d. at Salem, 22 Sept., 
1916. 

Seth Clark Peterson, b. 21 Oct., 
1862, at East Boston; d. at Dux- 
bury, 24 Oct., 1916. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, b. 6 
May, 1860, at Peekskill, N.Y.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 19 Sept., 
1916. 


1892 (Special) Arthur Foster, b. 7 Dec., 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1905. 


1872, at Jacksonville, Fla.; d. at 
Silver City, New Mex., 7 Mar., 
1916. 

William Lawrence Tenney, b. 9 
Sept., 1862, at Boston; d. at 
Pittsfield, 17 Nov., 1916. 

Arthur Waldo Rice, b. 29 July, 
1875, at Dieppe, France; d. at 
Westwood, 6 July, 1916. 

John Paul Leonard, b. 3 Oct., 
1871, at Gloucester; d. at Rox- 
bury, 29 Oct., 1916. 

William Harrison Jones, b. 17 
July, 1872, at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 29 Dec., 1904. 
Henry Mygatt Woodruff, b. 1 
June, 1871, at Hartford, Conn.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 6 Oct., 
1916. 

Harold Sherman, b. 2 Dec., 1882, 
at Stamford, Conn.; d. at Nabuel, 
Tunis, Africa, 30 Oct., 1913. 



































1906. 


1908. 


1910. 


1918. 


1857. 


1865. 


1886. 


1871. 


1895. 


1841. 


. Nathaniel Hobbs, b. 


1867. 


Shirley Blake Everett, b. 4 Dec., 
1883, at Dorchester; d. at Port- 
land, Ore., 12 Aug., 1916. 
Dillwyn Parrish Starr, b. 3 Oct., 
1885, at Philadelphia, Pa.; killed 
in action in France, 15 Sept., 
1916. 

Henry Augustus Coit, b. 26 May, 
1888, at Concord, N.H.; d. near 
Poperinghe, Belgium, 7 Aug., 
1916. 

Dana Walker Hardy, b. 23 Sept., 
1895, at Arlington; d. at Arling- 
ton, 3 Nov., 1916. 


Scientific School. 
James Madison Whittemore, b. 
5 Mar., 1836, at Brighton; d. at 
Jamestown, R.I., 6 Sept., 1916. 
Dalton Fallon, b. 29 Mar., 1847, 
at Fall River; d. at Gilmanton, 
N.H., in July, 1916. 


Bussey Institution. 


. Clarence Haven Waldo, b. 1 


Apr., 1856; d. at Newton High- 
lands, 1 Sept., 1916. 

George Whitehouse Ryan, d. at 
Boston, 16 Aug., 1916. 


Medical School. 


Samuel Edgar Wilson, died in 
1915. 

Fred Sylvester Tyler, b. 15 June, 
1868, at Hammonton, N.J.; d. at 
Framingham, 15 Mar. 1916. 


Law School. 


Edward Duval Nesbit, b. 15 Jan., 
1823, at Columbia, S.C.; d. at 
Montgomery, Ala., 12 Oct., 1852. 
10 Sept., 
1824, at North Berwick, Maine; 
d. at North Berwick, Me., 15 
Sept., 1916. 

Elmer Bragg Adams, b. 27 Oct., 
1842, at Pomfret, Vt.; d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 24 Oct., 1916. 


University Notes. 





[ December, 


1867. George Handy Bates, b. 19 

Nov., 1845, at Dover, Del.; d. at 

Philadelphia, Pa., 31 Oct., 1916. 

. John Kearns, d. at Boston, 9 Oct., 
1916. 

. Francis Everson Perkins, b. 19 
June, 1888, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Boston, 7 Nov., 1916. 


Divinity School. 
John Tilden Prince, b. 30 Dec., 
1844, at Kingston; d. at West 
Newton, 4 Aug., 1916. 
John Visher, b. 12 Mar., 1852, at 
Holland, Mich.; d. at Forestburg, 
So. Dak., 20 Nov., 1914. 


1877. 


1880. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


At the semicentennial of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., in Octo- 
ber, President Lowell made an excel- 
lent address on the nature and the 
needs of education. This address was 
printed in full in the Bulletin of Oct. 
19. 

Prof. F. J. Turner opened the Mc- 
Bride lectures at Western Reserve 
University in October with a series of 
five lectures on the “‘ Development 
of the Middle West.” 

On Oct. 26, at the forum conducted 
by the Brooklyn Institute, Prof. A. B. 
Hart spoke for the affirmative on the 
topic, “ Shall we have universal mili- 
tary training?” These forums are 
well attended and Harvard men who 
speak at them know that they are do- 
ing a service to the community. 

Prof. G. A. Reisner, head of the 
Egyptian expedition sent out by Har- 
vard and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, has recently discovered, during 
the course of excavations at Gebel 
Barkal, material of great importance 
bearing on the period between 1600 
B.c. and 100 a.p. Among the discov- 
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eries were ten large statues of kings of 
Ethiopia. 

President Lowell was one of those 
who attended the conference on mili- 
tary education called by Secretary 
Baker in October. The purpose of the 
conference was to establish a system- 
atic method for training reserve offi- 
cers along lines described by the army 
reorganization law. President Lowell 
was appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee to work out a curriculum that 
should be satisfactory to the various 
institutions which will give military 
instruction. The institutions so far 
authorized to give such instruction are 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, U. of Mich- 
igan, U. of Alabama, Virginia Military 
Institute, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Lehigh, Ohio State University, U. 
of Tennessee, U. of Minnesota, U. of 
Illinois, U. of Vermont, Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, and the College of 
the City of New York. The begin- 
nings of military instruction at Har- 
vard are noticed elsewhere. 

The University Library has recent- 
ly received from Mrs. Rothschild the 
Lincoln collection made by the late 
Alonzo Rothschild. It contains many 
important Lincoln books and will be 
installed as a special collection to be 
known as the Rothschild Lincoln Me- 
morial Library. 

The First Parish of Lancaster has 
been holding a centennial celebration 
of the erection of its fifth meeting- 
house. As soon as the town was incor- 
porated, in 1653, the citizens made an 
agreement, ‘‘ For the maintenance of 
a Ministry of God’s Holy Word, the 
building of a Meeting House, the sup- 
port of a Minister and the setting 
apart forever of eighty-two acres of 
land, including thirty of upland, forty 
of intervale, and twelve of meadow 


for the use of the Minister or whomso- 
ever may be stated to preach the 
Word of God.” It is interesting to 
note that the first clergyman called to 
this little parish in the wilderness was 
Joseph Rowlandson, the only gradu- 
ate in the Class of 1652. 

A very unusual interest in politics 
has been manifest in the University 
this year and Harvard men through- 
out the country have been actively 
engaged in promoting the cause of one 
or the other candidate. It is proba- 
ble, however, that both Faculty and 
graduates, could the roll be taken, 
would be overwhelmingly in favor 
of Hughes. The Hughes National 
College League, of which Langdon P. 
Marvin, ’98, was the head, had an en- 
rolment of well over 30,000. In this 
number Harvard had more than any 
other college. B. Loring Young, ’07, 
who is one of the rising politicians of 
Massachusetts, did admirable work 
in his State as head of the Hughes 
Alliance. 

Prof. M. J. Rosenau, of the Medical 
School, was one of the twelve experts 
invited by the New York Board of 
Health to study the epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis which afflicted New 
York during the summer months. Prof. 
C. T. Brues has also been working 
with the New York Health Depart- 
ment in a study of the means of trans- 
mission of infantile paralysis. He has 
been conducting experiments on in- 
sects and has made a particular study 
of the insect environment of children 
who have contracted the disease. 
Since the disease has been more prev- 
alent in Massachusetts the Harvard 
Medical School has taken hold of the 
work and has been giving its services 
freely, not only in the treatment of 
individual cases but in far-reaching 
study of the disease itself. 
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Study of the drama and presenta- 
tion of plays as part of the work is not 
confined to the winter sessions of the 
University. Students in the Summer 
School gave two performances of plays 
written by members of Prof. Baker’s 
courses, on July 28, and Aug. 4, 
both in the theatre of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. In recognition of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary the Deve- 
reux Players gave performances of 
Twelfth Night and the Comedy of 
Errors in the quadrangle back of 
Sever. 

College House, which has held so 
many generations of Harvard students, 
has been sold by the University and 
will be converted into a business block. 
As a dormitory it was very old-fash- 
ioned and thoroughly uncomfortable, 
and the Freshman Halls maintain 
such a high standard of comfort that 
fewer and fewer students were willing 
to endure the inconveniences of Col- 
lege House. 

Prof. Louis Allard, of the French 
Department, gave a course in the 
Summer School of the University of 
California. 

On Aug. 4 a tablet in memory of 
Lemuel Shaw, 1800, was unveiled in 
Barnstable. Richard Olney, LL.B., 
’58, said, in the course of his speech as 
the representative of the Massachu- 
setts Bar, “ The Commonwealth has 
been fortunate in a long line of emin- 
ent chief justices of her court of last 
resort, but can point to none superior 
to Lemuel Shaw in character or 
achievements or lasting renown wher- 
ever English jurisprudence prevails. 
For thirty years he filled the office of 
chief justice of the Commonwealth 
with ever increasing reputation for 
himself and ever increasing prestige 
for his court.” 

In every university there are fre- 
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quent disputes between individual 
members of the faculty which never 
reach the public. Such discussions 
are often important aids to progress 
when kept within the academic walls, 
although they would be harmful if 
taken up by a scandal-loving public 
press. The controversy between Prof. 
Miinsterberg and Prof. Hocking has 
been, in its very nature, a public af- 
fair. It concerned the University only 
in so far as both happened to be mem- 
bers of the Faculty, but throughout 
the country it has stirred up such bit- 
ter criticisms of Harvard that the main 
facts must be stated here as a matter 
of record. Some time ago Prof. Miin- 
sterberg wrote a letter to the German 
Chancellor which was intercepted and 
made public by the British Gov- 
ernment. When this letter was pub- 
lished Prof. Miinsterberg declared 
that the translation, in certain partic- 
ulars, was inaccurate. In a public 
letter Prof. Hocking then stated that, 
in spite of possible verbal inaccura- 
cies, Prof. Miinsterberg’s letter was 
clearly pro-German to the extent of 
being anti-American, and called on 
him to disprove the charge. Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s answer was disap- 
pointing in that he did not directly 
respond to the accusation and that he 
clouded the issue with a mass of per- 
sonal details which did not explain his 
relations with the German Govern- 
ment. In a final letter Prof. Hocking 
pointed this out, but Prof. Miinster- 
berg remained silent. This inter- 
change of letters was quoted through- 
out the nation. It resulted in much 
gratuitous advice to the University 
and in a resolution of the Boston 
Branch of the American Rights 
League pointing out to the Corpora- 
tion that “‘ the views and affiliations 
as disclosed and made public by him 
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[Prof. Miinsterberg] seem inconsistent 
and in conflict with the duties and 
obligations of a teacher or member of 
the faculty of an American univer- 
sity.” So the matter rests, and Har- 
vard men generally wish that the issue 
had never been raised. A very large 
proportion — those of us who believe 
profoundly that Germany is wrong 
and the Allies right — wish that Prof. 
Miinsterberg had happened to be con- 
nected with some other university, 
but at the same time we cannot see, 
in all this correspondence, any abso- 
lute proof that Prof. Miinsterberg, 
under the cloak of a Harvard profes- 
sorship, is assailing American rights. 
If such proof should be forthcoming 
he should be dismissed instantly, for 
freedom of speech and belief — the 
sacred right of members of any uni- 
versity — does not carry with ita right 
either to speak or to act in any way 
which will injure the nation of which 
the university is a part. We do not 
believe, furthermore, that Prof. Miin- 
sterberg’s sensational talk converts 
any one to his point of view; the wisest 
way to treat it seems to be to ignore 
it. We wish that the whole matter 
might be left, without further words, 
to the good judgment of the Corpora- 
tion. They are loyal Americans who 
can be depended upon to protect the 
sound Americanism of the University. 
President Eliot has been first vice- 
president of the Woodrow Wilson In- 
dependent League of Massachusetts. 
In the October issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly he published an article defend- 
ing the policies of the Administration. 
In the September number of the 
Magazine we printed a brief summary 
of the activities of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum up to and including July 25. Since 
that time there has been the following 
work of general interest to report: — 


? 
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Sept. 18. Loan from Dr. F. L. Dunham of a 
water-color by Winslow Homer. 

Oct. 6. Loan from the F. Kleinberger 
Galleries of a triptych, attributed 
to Marcellus Koffermans. 

11. Loan from Dr. Denman Ross of 
nine water-colors by Dodge Mac- 
Knight. 

17. Loan for one week from Messrs. 
Gimpel & Wildenstein of a ‘‘ Ma- 
donna, seated, with the Christ 
Child” by Gentile da Fabriano. 

24. Conference on the Gentile da Fa- 
briano by Professor George H. 
Edgell. 

25. Loan for several weeks from Mr. 
Philip Lehman of a “ Portrait of 
a Lady,” by Hugo van der Goes. 

26. Gift from Arthur Sachs, ’01, of a 
“Madonna and Child” by Jaco- 
bello del Fiore. 

There has been placed in the Fogg 
Museum, as a permanent loan, by one 
of its friends, a Spanish 15th century 
“Annunciation” by Juan de Burgos. On 
November 15th an important loan ex- 
hibition of Early Flemish Paintings was 
opened, which rivals in importance the 
loan exhibition last year of Spanish paint- 
ings. During this period 350 photographs, 
267 slides, and 33 books have been added 


to the Museum’s equipment. 


HARVARD COMMENCEMENT 
DAYS. 


1642-1916.1 
ALBERT MatrTHEws, 82. 


There has been much uncertainty as 
to the exact days on which some of the 
early Commencements fell, as to the 
persons who presided during a vacancy 
in the presidency or when the President 
himself was ill or chose not to preside, 
and as to the places where the Com- 
mencement exercises and the Com- 
mencement dinner were held. 

It is certain that in 1642 Commence- 
ment came before September 26, and 
that in 1643 it came in October; but in 

1 Extracted, with a few changes and many 


omissions, from the Publications of the Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts, xv111, 309-84. 
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each case the exact day is unknown. 

There was no Commencement in 1644. 

The date of Commencement in 1645 has 

not been determined. No contemporary 

records have been found for the years 

1648, 1652, 1657, 1661, 1662, and 1673; 

but there is little doubt that Commence- 

ment came on the last Tuesday in July 

in 1645, and on the second Tuesday in 

August in each of the other five years. 
Previous to 1672, the President for 

the time being, so far as is known, pre- 

sided at each Commencement. The fol- 

lowing list gives the names of the persons 

who have presided, other than the Presi- 

dents or Vice-President, from 1672 to 

the present time: 

1672 Urian Oakes 

1675 Urian Oakes 

1676 Urian Oakes 

1677 Urian Oakes 

1678 Urian Oakes 

1679 Urian Oakes 

1681 Increase Mather 

1682 Increase Mather 

1684 William Hubbard 

1688 William Hubbard 

1689 William Brattle 

1690 John Leverett [and William Brattle] 

1691 John Leverett and William Brattle 

1724 Henry Flynt and Nicholas Sever 

1737 Henry Flynt 

1769 John Winthrop 

1781 Edward Wigglesworth 

1798 Simeon Howard 

1805 Eliphalet Pearson 

1810 Henry Ware 

1827 Henry Ware 

1828 Henry Ware 

1862 Andrew Preston Peabody 

1869 Andrew Preston Peabody 

1887 Martin Brimmer 


The Commencement exercises were 
probably held in the College Hall in the 
first Harvard College from 1642 to 1676; 
in the College Hall in the second Har- 
vard College from 1677 to 1686; in the 
meeting-house of the First Church 
(Congregational), Cambridge, from 1687 
to 1833; in the meeting-house of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Cambridge, 
from 1834 to 1872; in Appleton Chapel 
from 1873 to 1875; in Sanders Theatre 
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from 1876 to 1915; and in the Stadium, 
Boston, in 1916. In 1911 the exercises of 
the Harvard Alumni Association were 
transferred from Memorial Hall to the 
Sever Quadrangle. 

The Commencement dinner was 
doubtless served in the first Harvard 
College from 1642 to 1676; in the second 
Harvard College from 1677 to 1763; in 
the present Harvard Hall from 1765 to 
1813; in University Hall from 1814 to 
1841; in Harvard Hall from 1842 to 
1870; in Massachusetts Hall from 1871 
to 1873; and in Memorial Hall from 1874 
to 1904.1 Since 1904 there has been no 
Commencement dinner. 


List of Commencement Days. 
1642-1916 


Day of Day of 
Year. Month. Month. Week. 
1642 2 | 
1643 Oct.’ 
1644 4 
1645 
1646 July 28 Tu 
1647 July 27 Tu 
1648 July 25 § Tu 


1 During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the dinner was, for special reasons, 
sometimes omitted. In 1845, as no doubt at 
every previous dinner, wine was served; but in 
1846, the first under the presidency of Edward 
Everett, ‘the entertainment was conducted 
on the plan of total abstinence from all drink- 
ables except water and lemonade,” and wine 
was never again reverted to. 

For nearly two centuries Commencement 
was the great gala day of the Colony, the Prov- 
ince, the State, and the Commonwealth, and 
there flocked to Cambridge, not merely the 
alumni, but the populace. As regards the pop- 
ulace, a change became evident in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century; the Boston 
banks were closed for the last time on account 
of Commencement Day, as presumably was 
also the Boston Custom House, in 1870; and 
the day has ceased to be a popular festival and 
is now wholly devoted to the alumni. Punch 
was prohibited in the spring of 1894. 

2 Before September 26. 

3 Day of month unknown. 

4 No Commencement. 

5 Dates printed in italics are conjectural. 
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Year. 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 
1653 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 





Month. 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Sept. 


July 
July 
July 


Day of 
Month. 


— 
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Day of 
Week. 


Tu 


Year. 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
bya 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
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Month. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
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Day of i 
Week. ; 
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Day of Day of 
Year. ,. Month. Month. Week. Year. Month. 
1738 July 5 Ww 1776 Aug. 
1739 July 4 Ww 1777 July 
1740 Aug. 27 W 1778 July 
1741 July 1 Ww 1779 July 
1742 July 7 WwW 1780 July 
1743 July 6 WwW 1781 July 
1744 July 4 Ww 1782 July 
1745 July 3 Ww 1783 July 
1746 July 2 Ww 1784 July 
1747 July 1 Ww 1785 July 
1748 July 6 Ww 1786 July 
1749 June 30 F 1787 July 
1750 July 4 Ww 1788 July 
1751 July 3 Ww 1789 July 
1752 July 7 Ww 1790 July 
1753 July 18 WwW 1791 July 
1754 July 17 WwW 1792 July 
1755 July 16 Ww 1793 July 
1756 July 14 W 1794 July 
1757 July 132 WwW 1795 July 
1758 July 19 Ww 1796 July 
1759 July 18 Ww 1797 July 
1760 July 16 Ww 1798 July 
1761 July 15 Ww 1799 July 
1762 July 21 Ww 1800 July 
1763 July 20 Ww 1801 July 
1764 July 183 Ww 1802 Aug. 
1765 July 17 Ww 1803 Aug. 
1766 July 16 Ww 1804 Aug. 
1767 July 15 Ww 1805 Aug. 
1768 July 20 WwW 1806 Aug. 
1769 July 19 Ww 1807 Aug. 
1770 July 18 Ww 1808 Aug. 
1771 July 17 Ww 1809 Aug. 
1772 July 15 Ww 1810 Aug. 
1773 July 21 Ww 1811 Aug. 
1774 July 20 4 Ww 1812 Aug. 
1775 Oct. 3 Tu 1813 Aug. 
1 No public Commencement, but the gen- 1814 Aug. 
eral agar aunt July 1. sedi : 1815 Aug. 
ae lle 
3 No public Commencement, but the gen- 1817 Aug. 


eral diploma is dated July 18. 

4 No public Commencements from 1774 to 
1779, both included, but the general diplomas 
are dated as given in the text. 
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Day of Day of 

Month. Week. 
14 
16 
15 
21 4 
195 
18 
17 
16 
21 
20 
19 
18 
16 
15 
21 
20 
18 
17 
16 
15 
20 
19 
18 
a7 
16 
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5 No public Commencement. The degrees 
were granted July 19, but the general diploma 


is dated July 22. 
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Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Year. Month. Month. Week, Year. Month. Month. Week. 
1818 Aug. 26 Ww 1863 July 15 Ww 
1819 Aug. 25 Ww 1864 July 20 Ww 
1820 Aug. 30 Ww 1865 July 19 Ww 
1821 Aug. 29 WwW 1866 July 18 WwW 
1822 Aug. 28 WwW 1867 July 17 WwW 
1823 Aug. 27 Ww 1868 July 15 Ww 
1824 Aug. 25 Ww 1869 June 29 Tu 
1825 Aug. 31 Ww 1870 June 28 Tu 
1826 Aug. 30 Ww 1871 June 28 Ww 
1827 Aug. 29 WwW 1872 June 26 WwW 
1828 Aug. 27 WwW 1873 June 25 WwW 
1829 Aug. 26 Ww 1874 June 24 WwW 
1830 Aug. 25 WwW 1875 June 30 WwW 
1831 Aug. 31 Ww 1876 June 28 Ww 
1832 Aug. 29 WwW 1877 June 27 WwW 
1833 Aug. 28 Ww 1878 June 26 WwW 
1834 Aug. 27 WwW 1879 June 25 Ww 
1835 Aug. 26 WwW 1880 June 30 WwW 
1836 Aug. 31 WwW 1881 June 29 WwW 
1837 Aug. 30 WwW 1882 June 28 WwW 
1838 Aug. 29 Ww 1883 June 27 Ww 
1839 Aug. 28 WwW 1884 June 25 WwW 
1840 Aug. 26 WwW 1885 June 24 WwW 
1841 Aug. 25 WwW 1886 June 30 WwW 
1842 Aug. 24 WwW 1887 June 29 WwW 
1843 Aug. 23 Ww 1888 June 27 Ww 
1844 Aug. 28 WwW 1889 June 26 Ww 
1845 Aug. 27 Ww 1890 June 25 WwW 
1846 Aug. 26 WwW 1891 June 24 Ww 
1847 Aug. 25 WwW 1892 June 29 WwW 
1848 Aug. 23 WwW 1893 June 28 Ww 
1849 July 18 WwW 1894 June 27 Ww 
1850 July 17 Ww 1895 June 26 WwW 
1851 July 16 W 1896 June 24 WwW 
1852 July 21 WwW 1897 June 30 Ww 
1853 July 20 WwW 1898 June 29 WwW 
1854 July 19 WwW 1899 June 28 Ww 
1855 July 18 WwW 1900 June 27 Ww 
1856 July 16 WwW 1901 June 26 WwW 
1857. July 15 WwW 1902 June 25 WwW 
1858 July 21 Ww 1903 June 24 Ww 
1859 July 20 Ww 1904 June 29 Ww 
1860 July 18 WwW 1905 June 28 WwW 
1861 July 7 Ww 1906 June 27 Ww 
1862 July 16 Ww 1907 June 26 Ww 
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292 Harvard Commencement Days. 
Day of Day of 

Year. Month. Month. Week. Year. 
1908 June 24 WwW 1913 
1909 June 30 Ww 1914 
1910 June 29 Ww 1915 
1911 June 28 Ww 1916 
1912 June 20 Th 

1 From 1642 to 1916, both included, is a July: 
period of 275 years. There was no Commence- 
ment in 1644, but there were two Commence- 
ments in 1653: consequently the number of 
Commencement Days exactly corresponds August: 
with the number of years that have elapsed 
since 1642. According to months, Commence- September: 
ment has occurred as follows: October: 

Unknown: 


June: 1721, 1727-33, 1749, 1869- 
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Day of Day of 
Month. Month. Week., 


June 19 Th 


June 18 Th 
June 24 Th 
June 22 Th! 


1646-50, 1684-88, 1690- 
1714, 1716-20, 1722-26, 
1734-39, 1741-48, 1750-74, 
1777-1801, 1849-68....... 
1651-82, 1715, 1740, 1776, 
| re eer ee 
ou eee 
1643 (day unknown), 1775 
1642 (probably September), 
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